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INSTITUTIONS, &c. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, Regent’s- 

ark.—The EXHIBITION of AMERICAN PLANTS, 

will take place on Monday, June 11. Tickets to be obtained 

at the Gardens only, by orders from Fellows or Members 

of the Society, price 5s., or on the day of exhibition 7s. 6d. each. 
The gates open at Two o "clock. 


HOSeErraL for CONSUMPTION and 
DISEASES of the CHEST, Brompton.— The Com- 
mittee of Management thankfully ACKNOWLEDGE the 
RECEIPT of a CONTRIBUTION of ten guineas from an un- 
known friend, who desires that it may be announced as “A 
—_ mark ‘of gratitude and affection to Sir James Clark, 
Bar 

Teciapioa, June 4, 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—All Lovers of 


Early Italian Art are invited to inspect he reduced 
Water-colour Copies from Frescoes by MASACCIO, B. GOZ- 
ZOLI, PINTURICCHIO, FRANCIA, FILIPPINO LIPPI, 
&e., at the Society's Rooms. 

Prospectuses of a plan for the separate publication of each 
subject may be obtained on os, personally or by 
letter, to Mr. F. Marwnarp, Assistant Secre 

24, Old Bond-street, W. JOHN NOR ‘ON, Hon. Sec. 


cenagaars OF ENGLAND BOOK- 
BayErive UNION, 
Patron—H.1 The Prince Conso 
The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at Wiitis’ 3 Rooms, 
St. James’s, on Wednesday. June 13, 1860, at 3 o'clock. The 
Right Hon. the EARL of CARN ARVON in the chair. The 
Lord Bishops ot Lichfield, Rochester, and Salisbury; R. ao 
ter, nny the Right Hon. Sir J. ‘7. Coleridge, and R. 
Slaney, sq., M.P., are ciunasad bedisa nant iaiiaeanenneiions. 
Tickets may be Obtained of the Hon. Secs., Rev. Peter Lilly, 
Kegworth, Derby: Rev. Nicholas J. Ridley, ‘Hollington- house, 
Newbury ; and of Messrs. Aylott and Son, 8, Paternoster-row, 
and Mr. ‘Skeffington, 163, Piccadilly. 


WISS PATRIOTIC BANQUET.—The 


Swiss residing in this country are informed that a Com- 

mittee has been appointed in London to make arrangements 
for a PATRIOTIC DINNER to be offered to Monsieur 
AUGUSTE DE LA RIVE, Swiss Minister at the Court of 
St. James’s, on Thursday, 21st of June, at the London Tavern, 
Bishopszate-stre et; and the Committee trust that this will 
i‘ Mt aneng and general support from their countrymen 
n England 

Tickets 1. Is. each, to be had of the following members of 
the committee :—J. C. mt THURN, Esq., 150, Leadenhall-street ; 

J. SiorRET, Esq., 3, St. Helen $-pl: ace; Pu. WALTHER, 
Esq., 5, Gresham-street ; A. STRECKEISEN, Esq.. 7, New 
Broad-street ; G. Huev ENIN, Esq., 50, Greek-street, Soho; 
L. SOLDAXO, Esq., 28, Henrictta-street, Covent-garden; 
A. CLAVEL, Esq., A. BIDELEUX, Esq., 1, Dunster-court, 
Mincing-lane. 


COLLEGES anv SCHOOLS. 
(UDDESDON THEOLOGICAL 


COLLEGE. 























Visitor—The Lorb Bisnop OF OxFo: 
Principal—' The Rev. H. H. Swinny, M.A., 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Vice- Principal—The Rev. W. i _ ey, M. Ve Lincoln College, 
Oxfor 
Chaplain and A eistant. Lecturer—The Rev. Epwarp KING, 
, Oriel College, Oxford. 

The College is po the immediate direction of the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. 

It is intended as a place of residence for religious prepara- 
tion and theological study between graduating at the Univer- 
sity and being admitted to Holy Orders. 

The College is open to all who have passed the final exami- 
nation at Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, Trinity College, Dub- 
lip, and King’s ¢ Yollege, London. 

Students are not in any way pledged to take cures within 
the diocese of Oxford. 

Opportunities ve rey od occur of ae desirable curacies 
as titles in many of the English diocese 

The next term commences July 28. 

There is an Exhibition now vacant of 501. per annum. 

The Rev. J. Cleathing’s Exhibition for the son of a clergy- 
man is tenable at this College. 

Any further particulars may be ascertained by reference to 
Oxtond. Rev. the Principal, Cuddesdon College, Wheatley, near 

xford 


CHOOL for MECHANICAL, © CHEMI- 
CAL, and SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION, at the 
COLLEGE, CHESTER. 

In addition to English and Mathematics, all the Pupils are 
taught Drawing suitable for the Architect or Engineer, and 
in the Laboratory the Principles as well as the Practice of 
Chemistry, The use of Tools, the Construction of Machinery, 
and the Principles of Mechanism, may be studied in the 
various Workshops of the Schools. 

French and German are taught to all who desire it without 
any extra charge. 

Chemical Analyses undertaken ; Steam-engines and Machi- 
nery examined and reported upon; and Mechanism designed 
for special purposes. 

For further particulars apply to the Rev. A. Rice, Chester. 


Tate Fellow of 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, HARLOW, is 
especially intended to afford the SONS of GENTLE- 
MEN a careful training in the principles of the Church of 
England, in addition to the ordinary course of instructions 
paveues at the public schools. Students intended for the Mili- 
itary, Naval, or Civil Services are prepared for the Public 
Examinations, &e. 
French and German by a foreign Professor. 
Fach boy has a separate dormitory. 
Easter Term begins this year April 16th. 
For further particulars apply to the Rey. the President, or 
to the Rev. CHARLES MILLER, Vicarage, Harlow. 


C HOLASTIC VACANCIES.—Required, 
in a first-class school near town, a Wrangler as 
MATHEMATICAL MASTER; salary about 150i. an 
Oxford or Cambridge Graduate for Classics and Mathematics, 
1001. ; Classics, 801, also 60/.; English, 602; English and 
Junior Classics, 602, also 50/.; Writing and ‘Drawing. 601. ; 
iS » 501; French, German, and Drawing. Also, Juni unior 
apply to Mr. JoHNsON (late Allen and a rig 26, King 
William-street, Charing-cross, W. 














A UNIVERSITY MAN, author of several 


works, receives or attends PUPILS for ancient and 
modern yes military and competitive examinations. 
8, Leicester-place, Leicester-square. 


A Fine Collection of PAIN TINGS for 
SALE, copies of the Dutch maste 
For cards to view apply at the paxiiam Institute, 
. Rathbone-place, Oxford-street. 





WANTED, at Michaelmas, a Cambridge 


Graduate in Honours, as TUTOR in a first-class 
private school. Salary 120/., with board and lodging. Un- 
mistakeable piety indispensable. 

Letters with erences to be addressed to . “Rev. H. S.,” 
9, Lonsdale-square, Islington, N. 


BRISTOL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. —The 

Trustees are desirous of receiving APPLICATIONS for 
the OFFICE of HEAD MASTER to this anciently endowed 
grammar school. 

The election will be made subject to the provisions of a 
scheme sugeeves by the Court of Chancery, which requires 
the Head Master to be a Master of Arts, at least, of one of the 
English Universities. 

He will be required to reside, free of rent and taxes, at the 
dwelling-house attached to the school; but he will not be 
allowed to take boarders nor to accept any cure or employ- 
ment, ecclesiastical or civil. 

Any further information may be obtained by reference to the 
Secretary, to whom applications and testimonials must be 
transmitted on or before a 12th of July next. 

LFRED R. MILLER, Secretary. 

14, Queen-square, Bristol, May 11, 1860. 


THE PRESS. 
REPORTER WANTED.—One who has a 


general knowledge of the routine of a country news- 
paper. He _ be of business habits. 
as to ability, &c. 
_ Address “T.,"’ care of Mr. Gratton, Amen-corner, London. 


REPORTER, of considerable Provincial 


experience, and possessing the highest testimonials of 
ability and zeal, seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT. _Is competent 
- to sub-edit and supply original articles. Knows French 
we 

Address “X.," " 16, East-place, Kennington-road, S. 


GENTLEMAN, intimately connected 


with one of the first London Newspapers, is 
willing to supply a Provincial Journal with LONDON COR- 
= CE. His sources of information are unusually 
good. 











References required 





___ Address *“S.V.,"" Mr. Creighton’ 8, 114, Strand. 


(\ MITCHELL and CO. are instructed to 
e procure a SUB-EDITOR and PRINCIPAL RE- 
PORTER fora provincial paper; also a person of good ad- 
dress and active habits, to solicit ‘orders for adv ertisements. 
Newspaper Press Directory Office, Nos. 12 and 13, Red 
Lion-court. Fleet-street, E.C. 


y ANTED, immediately, for a Provincial 
Weekly Paper, a SUB-EDITOR and CHIEF RE- 
PORTER, thoronghly conversant with the work of a News- 
paper Office. No person need apply who is not fully capable 
of discharging the duties of the situation. 
Address, stating terms, age, and references, to“ A. B. G.,"’ 
ae 71, High-street, Birmingham. 


r EADER-WRITER or LONDON COR- 


RESPONDENT.—A gentleman, of several years’ con- 
nection with the metropolitan press, having a portion of his 
time unoccupied, would be happy to enter into an ENGAGE- 
MENT as LEADER-WRITER or CORRESPONDENT with 
the proprietor of a Liberal provincial or colonial journal. 

Terms. specimens of style, &c., sent on application to 

“Z. Y.." ,” Wylde’ 8 Res ading Rooms, Leicester-square. 


GENTLEMAN, fully qualified, desires 

an ENGAGEMENT as EDITOR and MANAGER, or 
Sub-Editor, of a provincial newspaper. Having considerable 
knowledge of mining and mercantile subjects, his services 
would be acceptable in a district where such information would 
be desirable. Terms of remuneration would be moderate. 
Address “8. J.,"" care of C. Mitchell and Co., oe a Press 

Directory Office, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street 

















] EADER.— WANTED, in a Liverpool 
Office, a thoroughly efficient READER. 
Apply, stating terms, with testimonials for fitness, and 
where last employed, to“ A.Z.,'’ 34, High Park-street, Toxteth- 
park, Liverpool. 


ITERARY EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 


—The advertiser, who writes good and vigorous English, 
and is thoroughly conversant with current topics and general 
literature, desires to add to his ENGAGEMENTS, and will 
undertake any WORK or accept any appointment for which, 
on trial, he may be found competent. He is a good though 
not a verbatim reporter. Reviewing, or a London Corre- 
spondent’s Letter, very acceptable. The advertiser can prove 
his capacity by print pore and his assiduity, quickness, 
and =. de, by pecs testim 

Add D. L.,” Posteoffice, 180, Strand, W.C. 


To PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 
PERIODICALS, &c.—A conspicuous FRONTAGE and 
ROUND FLOOR, in the heart of the News trade, to be 

LET, at 20s. per week, Experienced assistance in the Pub- 

lishing and saves departments if required. 

Address * X.," 294, Strand. 


THE ARTS. 
VANDYKE PORTRAITS.—Messrs. 


FLACK and CO. beg respectfully to inform the a: 
gentry, and others they have for SALE a SET of POR- 
TRAITS of the highest class; consisting of “Charles ie Hen- 
rietta Maria; also the children of the above. They are all 
life-size, and in their original carved frames, and unequalled 
as a national set of pictures for sale in this or any other 
country. The above are the property of a private gentleman, 
and formerly adorned the walls of an old family mansion in 
the county of Essex. They are now placed in our hands under 
pressing circumstances, for immediate sale for ready cash, and 
will be sold for one-third less than their real value. 

To be viewed by presenting card only at Messrs, FLACK and 
Co.'s, 6, Hemmings-row, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 

















| IN HER GRANDEUR, a. p. $3. 


pict U RE S for SALE—three good copies, copies, 


by Chatelaine, of the Sibyls and St. Sebastian, from the 
originals at Rome. Price 50 guineas. 
Apply to Messrs, DREWETT and Sons, Walton-on-Thames, 
Surrey. 


ICTURES. — Mr. FLATOU’S THIRD 

EXHIBITION of high-class Modern Paintings, by the 
most eminent Masters, NOW EXHIBITING at Messrs. 
Leggat, Hayward, and Leggatt’s Gallery, will SHORTLY 
CLOSE for the Season. Entrance by 28, Cornhill. —Admission, 
on presentation of Private Card. 


JERUSALEM. 
GELOUS'S 








TWO GRAN ‘D PICTURES. 


With Christ's Triumphant 
Entry into = Holy City. 


IN HER FALL, as now Guike from the Mount of Olives. 
These Pictures (each 12 ft. by 8 ft., painted with the greatest 


| care, and containing more than 200 especial! points of interest) 


are now on view at 
Messrs. LEGGaTT, HAYwarp, and Leaeatt, 79, Cornhill. 
Admission Free. 


j ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS and 

OIL PAINTINGS for SALE.—Messrs. ROWNEY and 
Co. respectfully invite the public to view their collection of 
Water-Colour Drawings, &c., which includes specimens by 
the following distinguished artists :— 





Bennett Davidson S.P. Jackson Rowbotham 
Baynes De Wint W. L. Leitch Rieck 
Buckley ag ae R. 55 Leitch Collingwood 
Cattermole F. dall, A. ee Smith 
D. Cox ag i! A. Mole Burrell Smith 
Callow E. A. Goodall M‘Kewan —_— 
Cattermole, W. Goodall J. Nash Tidey 

jun. W. Hunt Pickersgill, Whymper 
Duncan Holland A.R.A H. B. Willis 
Dodgson Haves a 

Framing, mounting of drawings, and mount cutting of every 
kind. Drawings and chromo- lithog rraphis lent to copy. 


G. Rowney and Co., Artists’ Colourmen, &c., 51 and 52, 


Rathbone-place. 
OYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS 


GALLERY, 24, Cornhill. Entrance in Change-alley.— 
Mr. MORBY has ‘constantly on SALE high class GUARAN- 
TEED OPIOTURES and DRAWINGS ‘by Living Artists. 
A visit is respectfully requested. 





| Fine specimens of the following and other Masters :— 


Turner, R.A. Cooke, A.R.A. Herring, Sen. Duffield 
Stothart, R.A. =~ Hulme Bennett 
Frith, R.A. yw Hering W. C. Smith, 
Ward, R A Neil, A.R.A. Hemsley Topham 
Roberts, R.A. 3 ‘Linneli, Sen. Muller Crome 
Etty, R.A. G. Lance Percy Lewis 
Creswick.R.A. Faed Provis Holmes 
Elmore, R.A. Bright Niemann Haylier 
Mulready, R.A. Le Jeune W. Hunt M‘Kewan 
Maclise, R. R. Baxter Duncan E. Hughes 

Yooper, A. Nasmyth Cattermole Rowbetham 
Frost, A.R.A. A.Johnston Taylor Mutrie. 
Poole, A.R.A. Smallfield 


The Manufactory of Frames, &c., is carried on as usual, at 
63, Bishopsgate-streect Within. 


AMUSEMENTS. 
CRYSTAL PALACE. — METROPOLI- 


TAN SCHOOLS CHORAL SOCIETY.—A_ Grand 
CHORAL FESTIVAL will take place in the Great Transept 
on Saturday, June 16th; to commence at 3 o'clock, The Or- 
chestra will number Five Thousand voices. 

Pr poe PART I. Sacrep. 
. Psalm Tune, *‘ Hanove’ Handel. 
; Chorale for Four Trebies, “God that madest * 
=e Southgate. 











ioe 


Chorale for Three Trebles, ‘* Hosanna” eve 
Chorus, ‘*To Thee Cherubim and Seraphim ” aes . Handel, 
Anthem for Three Trebles, “ ad is the — 
oy. Martin. 


oe 








6. Chorale, ‘* The Evening Hou 
t7. Anthem for Three Trebles, hy will lift” up mine 
yes’ . G. W. Martin. 
8. Part Song for Four Trebles, “Sweetly ‘the Sab- 
bath Bell” — 
Part II. SECULAR. 
* Rule Britannia "’ ......... Dr. Arne. 





Part Song, ** The little bird” 
Part Song, “* The cuckoo” 
4 Part Song, “ The last rose of summer. 
from Moore's Melody. 
5. Part Song, ‘** The summer’s call” copeesercess — mmm 
6. Choral March, “ cone mar volunteers’...@. W. Martin. 
7. Glee, ** Here in cool grot” «. Bart %, yO 
8. Part "Song, * The violet " W. Martin. 
9. Part Song, “ The first grief » 
10. NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
Organist, Mr. BROWNSMITH, Conductor, Mr. G. W. 


MARTIN. 

Admission to the Public.—By Season Tickets, free; also, 
on payment of Haif-a-Crown, Children under twelve, One 
Shilling. Reserved Seats at Hialf-a-Crown and Five Shillings 
each, may be secured previously to the av of performance, 
at the Crystal Palace, and at 2, Exeter-hall 

Admission to Members of the Society and their Friends.— 
These, as well as parents and friends of the children of schools 
taking part in the Festival, Special Shilling Tiekets; or, in- 
cluding Railway Fare, One Shilling and Sixpence (one of 





eer 


.. G. W. Martin. 
rranged 














= of which will admit two children under twelve years of 
) ; to be obtained of the Committee, and of Masters and 
istresses of Schools in Union. 
Palace open m Twelve to Snnset, but Friends who 
accompany the Children will be admitted into the Grounds on 
their arrival. 





|) WASHINGTON FRIEND'S Grand 3 
torial ENTERTAINMENT, 


AMERICA, Daily at Three and Eight o° 
Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Box-office open fronpl 
| , Mr. H. Epw. 
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MUSIC. 
8. J. PASQUALE GOLDBERG begs to 


announce that he will give a GRANDE MATINEE 
MUSICALE, FRIDAY, the 15th of JUNE (by kind permis- 
sion) at Messrs. CoLLarp’s, 16, Grosvenor-street, on which 
occasion his sister and pupil, Mme. Catherine Goldberg 
Strossi (prima donna from La Scala, Milan), and other cele- 
brated artistes will appear. 


a See 11. Park-lane. 
AA USIC 
M! ICAL 





UNION. — HALLE and 
STRAUS, Violinist, his last appearance this season. 
Tuesday, at half-past Three o'clock. Quartet 49, in D (first 
time), Haydn; Trioin D (Op. 70), Beethoven; Quintet in A, 
Mendelssohn; Solos Pianoforte, Bach, Heller, &c. Artists: 
Straus, Goffrie, R. Blagrove, Webb, and Piatti. Pianist, 
Cc. Hallé. 
Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to be had of CRAMER and Co., 
CHAPPELL's and OLLivier’s, Bond-street. No artists in future 
to be ad nittea without tickets signed by J. ELLA, Diractor. 


IDO + SPOTTY 
j ORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 11, 12, 18 &nd 14. Principal Vocalists: 
Madame Clara Novello (her farewell appearance), Madame 
Rudersdorff, Madame Weiss, Miss M. Wells, Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, and Mile. Parepa, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem 
Smith, Mr. Weiss, and Signor Belletti. Canductor, Mr. Done. 
The Sacred Oratorios will be performed in the Cathedral, and 
Miscellaneous Concerts in the College-hall. 
All communications to be addressed to the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Rev. R. SaRJEANT. 10, Edgar-street. Worcester. 


. 7" 1 
N ISS SUSANNA COLE’S GRAND 
7 EVENING CONCERT, JUNE 28, at ST. JAMES'S 
HALL, to commence at Eight o'clock. Artists engaged : 
Miss Augusta Thomson, Mile. Behrens, Mme. Gilbert, Miss 
Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, M. Deprét, Mr. Walworth, Mr. 
Santley, London Glee and Madrigal Union ; pianoforte, Mr. 
Charl+s Hallé; violin, Herr Becker; concertina, Sig. Regondi. 
Conductors, Mr. Benedict, Sig. Cunio, and Mr. Alfred Gilbert. 
Stalis, 7s. each May be obtained at Miss CoLr’s, 
5, Lanark Villas, Maida-vale; at Appison, HoLirer, and 
DAS’s, 210, Regent-street; CRAMER, BEALE, and Co’s., 
Regent-street; and at the Hall. Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; 
Gallery, 1s., at the principal Musicsellers, 


. . . 
N R. HOWARD GLOVER respectfully 
4 announces that his GRAND MORNING CONCERT 
will take place at the ST. JAMES’S HALL, on THURSDAY, 
JUNE 28, commencing at Two o’clock, on which occasion Mr. 
Sims Reeves will sing Mr. Howard Glover's cantata of “Tam 
O'Shanter” forthe first time in London, and the following uni- 
versally celebrated artistes will appear: Mme. Borghi-Mamo, 
Mine. Fauré, Mme. Goldberg-Strossi, Mme. Kudersdorff. Mme. 
Sainton-Dolby, Miss Lascelles, Miss Stabbach, Miss Theresa 
Jefferys, Miss Palmer, Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
Parepa, Mme. Weiss, Miss Eliza Horden, and Mme. Catherine 
Hayes; Sig. Belletti, M. Deprét, M. Jules Lefort. Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, and Mr. Weiss. Violin, Herr Molique and Mr. 
Sainton ; pianoforte, Herr Leopold de Meyer and Miss Arabella 
Goddard; harmonium, Herr Engel. Conductors, Mr. Bene- 
dict, Mr. Howard Glover, Mr. Randegger, and Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper. Sofa stalls, 7s.; reserved seats, 5s.; balcony, 3s. To 
be had of Messrs. CHarPELL, 50, New Bond-street ; and of Mr. 
HowaRD GLOVER, at 28, Alfred-place, Bedford-square. 
Further particulars will be duly announced, 


‘ 7 nl ‘*) * ° 
MBS. ANDERSON, Pianiste to Her 
+ Majesty, and Instructress to Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Alice, Her Roval Highness the Princess Helena, and 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Lonise, has the honour to 
inform her patrons and friends that her ANNUAL GRAND 
MORNING CONCERT, under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, will take place at HER 
MAJESTY'S THEATRE, HAYMARKET, on WEDNES- 
DAY, JUNE 15, 1860, commencing at half-past One o'clock 
precisely. The most eminent artists, vocal and instrumental. 
will appear, including all the performers, together with the 
band and chorus of that establishment. 

Prices of admission: Boxes, grand tier, 4/. 48.; ditto, pit 
ditto, 27 12s. 6d.; ditto, first ditto, 31. 3s.; ditto, second ditto, 
21. 2s,; ditto, third ditto, 11 lis. 6d.; stalls, 1/. 1s. ; pit, 7s.; 
amphitheatre stalls, first and second rows, 7s.; ditto, other 
rows, 5s; gallery, 2s.6d. Applications for stalls, boxes, and 
places to be made to Mrs. ANDERSON, at her residence, 34, 
Nottingham-place, York-gate, Regent’s-park ; the Box-office 
of Her Majesty's Theatre; and of the principal librarians and 
music publishers. 


SHBEE and DANGERFIELD, 
LITHOGRAPHIC ARTISTS & PRINTERS in COLORS, 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNERS, and 
ENGRAVERS on WOOD and COPPER, 
No. 22, BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
Estimates given for the Illustration of Periodical and other 
publications. 


YHE TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the 
evening of publication, at 23s. a quarter; Heraldor 
Chronicle, 20s.; Daily News or Evening Herald, 15s.; The 
Times, second edition, 30s., ditto, second day, 16s. 6d. 
Answers required and orders prepaid.—JAMES BARKER, 19, 
Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Established thirty years. 


| ESSEY’S MARKING INK.—Established 
4 in 1838.—An intense black, unaltered by washing. See 
Dr. Ure’s testimonial at the Proprietor's, 97, High-street, Mary- 
lebone, London, Sold at ls. per bottle by all Chemists and 
Stationers. 


\ HAT WILL THIS COST to PRINT? 

is a thought often, occurring to literary minds, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inguiry may be obtained, on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. R. B. is 
enabled to execute every description of Printing on very ad- 
vantageous terms, his office being furnished with a large and 
choice assortment of Types, STEAM PRINTING MACHINEs, 
HyYpRAULic and other PREssEs, and every modern improve- 
ment in the printing art. A SPECIMEN Boox of Trpes, and 
infermation for authors, sent on application, by 

RICHARD BARRETT. 13. Mark-lane, London. 


TUT 
APER and ENVELOPES, the cheapest 
house in the kingdom.—Useful cream-laid note, five 
quires for 6d.; super thick do., five quires for 1s.; commer- 
cial do., 3s. 6d. per ream; super thick cream envelopes, 6d. per 
100; large blue do., 4s. 6d. per 1,000, or 10,000 for 42s. 6d. ; straw 
paper, 2s. 6d. ; sermon, 4s.; foolscap, 6s. 6d. per ream ; black- 
bordered note, five quires for 1s.; copybooks, 12s., 18s., and 21s. 
per gross. A really good steel pen, 1s. 3¢. per gross. A sample 
packet, containing upwards of fifty specimens of paper and 
envelopes, together with illustrated catalogue, sent (post free) 
for six stamps. Orders over 20s. carriage paid to the country, 
Copy address — PARTRIDGE and COZENS, Manufac- 
= Stationers, 1, Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-street, 
C. 
































Established twenty years. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


The great Historical Collection, formed at an enormous cost 
by the collector and founder of the Napoleon Museum of, 
which a large portion is embodied. It was exhibited at the 
Egyptian Hall in 1843, and excited the wonder and admi- 
ration of many thousands of the highest orders of society. 

\ ESSRS. CHINNOCK and GALS- 

4 WORTHY are instructed by the owner to SELL by 

AUCTION, at the Gallery, No. 21, Old Bond-street, on 

MONDAY, JUNE 18, and ten following days, this very exten- 

sive and valuable HISTORICAL COLLECTION of more than 

30,000 original MSS. and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, with 

10,000 portraits and crests of the writers. Among them are 

the kings, queens, and most eminent persons of nearly all 

nations, to important documents, arranged chronologically, in 
more than 100 folio vols., of 200 pages each, elegantly bound. 

Each vol. will be sold separately, being complete as a collection 

of about 300, with many portraits. In British history they 

commence with the very rare ones of the Cardinal Beaufort, 

Duke of Glocester, Richard IIL, and all the kings and queens 

regnant to and of Victoi Also very valuable Shake- 

spearian parchment deeds, relics, &c., including the magni- 
ficent Garrick vase, made from the mulberry tree that 

Shakespeare planted in his garden at Stratford-on-Avon 

in 1602, In American history the first President, Gene- 

ral Washington, to President Filmore. The papers of 
eminent persons of these two nations only occupy more than 
forty vols. In French history, Louis XI. to Louis Napoleon. 

During this, its most important period, this collection is very 

rich in those who were the most prominent during the Revo- 

lution of 1789 and the reign of the Great Napdleon, including 
many hundreds of his own letters and papers, and those of all 
his family. No expense or trouble during forty years has been 
spared to make this portion of the historical collection unique, 

There are also a great many Austrian, Bohemian, Danish, 

Egyptian, Prussian, Russian, Spanish, Swedish, and other 

documents. A magnificent collection of more than 600 very 

fine drawings, including those of the 256 Sovereign Pontiffs of 
and from the Apostle St. Peter, 14,000 rare and many beautiful 
portraits (no duplicates), many prints, about 600 models of and 
from antique gems, including 243from the Prince Poniatowski’s 
collection, about 1000 choice impressions from established 
likenesses of eminent persons, British and foreign, and many 
other interesting subjects; in four |cabinets, the set of about 

300 French Assignats, about 1500 medalsand coins in gold, silver 

and bronze, from a large to the smallest size, many very rare; a 

choice and unique collection of 15 various equestrian and other 

Napoleon bronzes, from the periods 1792 to 1815; marble 

busts of Napoleon, by Canova and Chaudet ; also miniatures 

of Napoleon, by Isabey and other eminent artists, enamels, 
paintings, and fine portraits of Napoleon by_L. David, 

Molitre by Mignard, Shakespeare by Simon Youet, and 

Milton by James Houseman; also books, relics, and curio- 

sities, of which the following are connected with per- 

hans the most remarkable place alluded to in French 
history, viz. the ancient Bastile in Paris, destroyed 1789—the 
key of its front gate entrance, certified by J. 8. Bailly, Mayor 
of Paris, and dated Sept. 4, 1790, to M. Palloy; the other key 
of the Bastile was taken from Paris to America, by General 

Lafayette who presented it to General Washington ; it is de- 

posited at Mount Vernon. Also 29 lines written by the Man 

with the Iron Mask on the leaf of his book that was 
one side blank; he was confined in the Bastile, and died 
there. This remarkable document was found under the floor 
of the writer's cell, where it had been secreted, and discovered 
by M. Palloy when the ruins of this appalling place of tor- 
ment were being removed. This great historical collection, of 
which the above is only a slight outline, has taken 40 years 
of the most assiduous labour of the proprietor to form, and is 
altogether unique. 

Catalogues are being prepared, and may be obtained 14 days 
prior to the sale, of Messrs. CutvNock and GALsworTHy, 

Auctioneers, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
JO PUBLISHERS, ENGRAVERS, and 


OTHERS. Two Floors to Let at No. 17, Ave Maria- 
lane, Paternoster-row, 8. E. 
For particulars apply to Messrs TopLis and HARDING, 16, 
St. Paul's Churchyard. 


~ 
TRIP to the CONTINENT.—A French 
Gentleman would be glad to ACCOMPANY one or 
more YOUNG GENTLEMAN desirous of visiting the CON- 
TINENT during the Midsummer vacation. Unexceptionable 
references.—Apply, before the 18th inst., to Mons. RIENNIER. 
Brook-street, Oswestry, Salop. 


r ry’ 
XFORD COMMEMORATION.—To be 
LET, at the pleasant village of Headington, 14 mile 
from Oxford, a handsome Drawing-room, Dining-room, and 
Parlour, with five or six bed-rooms, coach-house and stabling 
for two horses if required.—Address Miss HANWELL, Head- 
ington, Oxford. 


BEXN ETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
Cheapside, in gold and silver, in great variety, of every 
construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every watch 
skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed. 
Free and safe per post.—Money orders to JOHN BENNETT, 
Watch Manufactory, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 
BEX SON’S WATCHES, — 
“ Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 
Gold, 5 to 109 guineas; Silver, 2 to 50 guineas, 
Send two stamps for “ Benson's Illustrated Pamphlet," de- 
scriptive of every construction of watch now made, with their 


ices. 
PW atches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or to 
India and the Colonies for 5s. extra. 

33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. Established 1749. 
TO COLLECTORS and ADMIRERS of 

FINE OLD LACE.—To be seen at Mr. Woodgate’s Empo- 

rium of Art, acollection of the choicest and rarest OLD POINT 
LACE, among which may be found three flounces or tunics, 
perfect miracles in the art of lace-making, of the 16th century 
unusually deep and large, and perfect in condition. Two of 
them are of the fine, rare, and Italian guipure, wonderfully 
rich in design, and especially suited for bridal dresses; the 
third is an extraordinary work of art, being of choiceold Vene- 
tian point, so wondertul in designitdefies description; an exhi- 
bition in itself alone, and acknowledged to be the most lovely 
specimen extant.—94, 95. and 96. High Holborn. 


r ‘al Ld 
CCIDENTS of every kind and from any 
cause Insured against by an Annual Payment of 3l. to 
the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which secures 1000/. at death, or 61. weekly for injury. 
ONE PERSON in every FIFTEEN of those insured is injured 
yearly by accident of some description. 
No Extra premiam for Members of Volunteer Rifle Corps. 
No charge for Stamp Duty. 
For Terms, Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Provincial 
Agents, the Railway Stations, and atthe Head Office. 
This Company alone, without union or amalgamation with 
any other Company, has paid in Compensation 53,000/. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., Secretary. 
Office, 3, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


























NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


———— <> 
MR. ALBERT SMITH’S NOVELS. 

In fep. 8vo. boards, price 2s., or bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
MHE ADVENTURES OF MR. 
LEDBURY. 

THE SCATTERGOOD FAMILY. 

THE POTTLETON LEGACY. 

CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE. 
And price 1s. 6d. 

THE MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIERS. 
COMPLETION OF ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
In 3 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, price 2/. 16s. 

OUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by HOWARD STAUNTON. With 
numerous Illustrations by JoHN GILBERT. Engraved 
by the Broruers DALZIEL. 
COMPLETION OF VOL. I. OF ROUTLEDGE’S 
ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. 
In royal 8vo. cloth gilt, price 18s. 
OUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. J. G. 
WOOD, M.A., F.L.S. With upwards of 600 Illustra- 
tions from designs by WoLr, ZWECKER, WEIR, COLE- 
MAN, &c. Engraved by the BroTHers DALZIEL. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ROMANCE, 
OF WAR.” 


In fep. 8vo. boards, price 2s. 
\ ARY of LORRAINE. By JAMES 
GRANT, Esq., Author of the ‘Romance of 
War,” “ Harry Ogilvie,” &c. &c. 
NEW WORK BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
In demy 8vo. cloth, price 5s., Illustrated by Pz, 
VINGDEAN GRANGE. By 
W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq., Author of 
“The Tower of London,” ‘* Mervyn Clitheroe,” &c. &c 
ROUTLEDGE’S CHEAP SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
n fep. Svo. boards, price 1s. 
ATHERINE: a Village Tale. By 
JULES SANDEAU. Translated by WILLIAM 
ROBSON. 


VERY GIRLS’ BOOK: a Com- 

4 pendium of Entertaining Amusements for Recrea- 

tion in Home Circles. By Miss LAWFORD. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


HINGS PRESENT, and THINGS 
to COME. By the Rev. ROBERT MAGUIRE, 
ee Incumbent of Clerkenwell. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 
28. 6a 
i EN of the TIME; or, Biographical 
I Sketches of Living Characters. Fep. vo. price 
12s. 6d. 
‘'RIMM’S HOUSEHOLD STORIES. 
Complete Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 
HE PEASANT BOY PHILOSO- 
PHER;; or, a Child Gathering Pebbles on the Sea- 
shore. By HENRY MAYHEW. Illustrated. Fep. 
8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


HE WONDERS of SCIENCE; or, 
The Life of a Wonderful Boy. By HENRY 
MAYHEW. Fep. 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, price 5s. 


ISTORY for BOYS; or, Annals of 

the Nations of Modern Europe. By JOHN G. 

EDGAR. With Eight Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 
price 3s, 6d. ' 


HE BOYHOOD of GREAT MEN. 
. Intended as an “yng to Youth. By JOHN G. 
EDGAR. Illustrated by Brrxer Fosrer. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
OOTPRINTS of FAMOUS MEN. 
Designed as Incitements to Intellectual Industry. 
By JOHN G. EDGAR. Illustrated by BrrKer 
FosTer. Fep. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


ELEN MORDAUNT; or, the 
Standard of Life. By Mrs. WEBB, Authoress 
of “Naomi.” With Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 


rice 5s. 
. COUNTRY AND SEA-SIDE BOOKS. 
In fep. 8vo. boards, price One Shilling each, 
*PRITISH BUTTERFLIES. By 
W. S. COLEMAN. Illustrated by the Author. 
*OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, and HEDGES. 
By W. 8S. COLEMAN. Illustrated by the Author. 
BRITISH FERNS. By THOMAS MOORE, 
F.L.S. Illustrated by W. S. CoLemay. 
*The COMMON OBJECTS of the COUNTRY. 
By Rev. J.G. WOOD. [Illustrated by W. S. CoLEMAN. 
*The COMMON OBJECTS of the SEA-SHORE. 
By Rev. J.G. WOOD. Illustrated by G. B. SowerBy. 
Price 2s. 
*WILD FLOWERS: How to See and how to 
Gather them. By SPENCER THOMSON. Illustrated 
by NoEt HuMPHREYS. 
*Superior Editions of the above are also ready, bound 
in cloth, and with the Illustrations beautifully printed in 


colours. 
In small 4to. cloth, price 21s. 
ONGFELLOW’S POEMS. A New 
Edition, with upwards of 100 Illustrations by 

JOHN GILBERT. 

*,* Contains the whole of Longfellow’s Poems, with 
the exception of the Golden Legend and the Song of 
Hiawatha. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and 
ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
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NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, JUNE9, 1860, 


MR. BENTLEY'S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS 
FOR JUNE. 


i 
—_— 





I, 
M. GUIZOT’S ‘‘MEMOIRS OF MY 
OWN TIME.” 
Vol. III. Svo. 148. [Published this day. 
It contains an ample account of the great republican 
insurrection at Lyons in 1834, and of the Fieschi con- 
spiracy in 1836. 
Il. 
THE FAMILY AND SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY. 
By T. H. STAUNTON. 1 vol. 
[Just ready. 
ut 
HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYA, 


With Notices of Customs and Countries, 
From the Elephant Haunts of the Dehra Doon to the 
Bunchowr Tracts in Eternal Snow. 
By R. H. W. DUNLOP, C.B., B.C.S., F.R.G.S., 


Late Superintendent of the Dehra Doon. 1 vol. with 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
[Just ready. 


Iv. 
THE COOK’S EVERY-DAY BOOK, 


Combining Economy with Excellence. A Cookery- 
book for all Classes. 


1 vol. with illustrated wrapper, 1s. 


[Just ready. 
v. 
NEW VOLUME OF “BENTLEY’S STANDARD 
NOVELS.” 


BEVER HOLLOW: 


A Story of English Country Life. By the Author of 
‘* Mary Powell.” 


In printed cloth, price 2s. 6d., or in cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


[Published this day. 
vi. 
A LADY’S PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY 
LAND. 


THE OLDEST OF THE OLD WORLD. 
By SOPHIA MAY ECKLEY. 
Post 8vo, with an Illustration, 7s. 6d. 
[Published this day. 
Vit. 
NEW WORK ON ALGERIA, 
THE 
CORSAIR AND HIS CONQUEROR. 
Being a Tour in Algeria. By HENRY E. POPE. 


Post 8vo. (Just ready. 


vu. 


AN ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY IN THE 
AUTUMN OF 1854. 


By ISAAC HAYES, Surgeon to the Second Grinnell 
Expedition. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
By Dr. NORTON SHAW. Small 8vo. with a Map, 6s. 


“ Hardly any incidents can be compared in romantic 
interest with these extraordinary hardships and adven- 
turea”—Saturday Review. 

Ix, 


NEW WORK BY HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN, 


STORIES FROM THE SANDHILLS. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Improvisatore.” 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 

[Now ready. 
x. 

NEW WORK BY MRS. ELLIS. 
CHAPTER ON WIVES. 
Being Sketches of Married Life. 

By Mrs. ELLIS, Author of the “ Mothers of Great Men.” 

1 vol. 5s. [Now ready. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, 
New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary 


DR. LANKESTER’S LECTURES. 








USES OF ANIMALS IN RELATION TO THE INDUSTRY OF MAN: 


. 
No. 1.—ON SILK. No. 4.—ON 3 
No. 2.—ON WOOL. No. SOON SOAP. 
No. 3.—ON LEATHER. No. 6.—ON WASTE. 

Price 2d. each Lecture. Complete, 1s. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


THE TURKISH BATH: 


ITS INNOVATORS AND ITS ADVOCATES, 


See to-day’s FIELD. Price 6d. A copy post free for seven stamps. 
Office, 346, Strand, W.C. 








Just ready, gratis, and post free for one stamp. 


A CATALOGUE of ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS, in all 


classes of Literature, amongst them many rare and curious, being the most recent additions to the stock of 
C. J. SKEET, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross, 
BOOKS BOUGHT IN ANY QUANTITY. 





In June will be published, 


MEMORIAIS OF THOMAS HOOD. 


Coll ected. Arranged, and Edited by his Daughter. With a Preface and Notes by his Son. 
Illustrated with copies from his own Sketches, and of a MS. page of ‘‘ The Song of the Shirt.” 


London: EDWARD MOXON and Co., Dover-street. 





NEW WORK BY THE LATE DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
In a few days, price 10s. 6d., in One handsome 8yo. volume, 


THE BROWNRIGG PAPERS. 


By DOUGLAS JERROLD. Edited by his Son, BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Coloured Illustration by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


*,* Containing some of the most characteristic pieces from the pen of the master-wit, now first collected. 
“Henry Brownrigg”’ was the favourite nom-de- plume of the author. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Publisher, Piccadilly, and at all the Libraries. 





Just published, in 4to. cloth, price 24s. 
VOLUME XxX. OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 


Illustrated \by numerous Engravings, and containing, amongst other important Articles, 
the following :— 

SEAMANSHIP. By Captain Bast Haun, Revised | SPOHR (Lupwie). By Grorce FARQUHAR GRAHAM. 

and enlarged by Admiral Ramsay, C.B. STAEL (MapaMe DE). By Gustave Masson, Harrow 


SENECA (M. and L.) and SEPTUAGINT. By F. W. School. 
Farrar, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. | STEAM and | oe M-ENGINE. By DAniet Kinnear 
CuaRK, C.E. 


SHAKSPEARE. By Toomas DE QUINCEY. 
SHELLEY. By GEroRGE MacDONALD, Author of 
“Within and Without,” &e. o.... I 
SHIPBUILDING. By ANpRew Murray, Chief En- | S'ENOGRAPHY. By Isaac Prrmay. 
gineer and Inspector of Machinery, Portsmouth. tenn (GEORGE and ROBERT). | By J. RB. 
SHOOTING. By the Author of the “Oakleigh Shoot-} fining”? AUHOF Of the Article “Mines and 
ing Code.” STEREOSCOPE g: ? = 
SICILIES. By the Author of the Article “ Italy.” SREOSCOPE. By Str Davep Bauwerm, K.0.,2n. 


STEWART (Due \ N VE -M. 
SILK. By Wi114M FELEIN, Nottingham. SRO | SP San Ten aa 


STONE-MASONRY 5 TE. 3 
SINDH. = E. B. Eastwick, Author of ‘ Hand- PITEL, FSA, ke SS ee See 
book of India.” 


se STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. By Joun Rostson, 
SMITH (Apam). By J. R. M‘CuLLocn. late Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
SMOKE. By WILLIAM FarrBarRy, F.R.S. 


of Edinburgh. 
SOCRATES. By the Bisnor of HEREFORD. SUGAR. By Cnartes Tomurnson, Author of 
SOMNAMBULISM. By ALLEN THomson, M.D.,| “Cyclopedia of Useful Arts,” &. 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Glasgow. 


SURGERY. By James MILier, M.D., Professor of 
SPAIN (Statistics of) and SWITZERLAND. By Dr. 


STEAM NAVIGATION. By Rosexr Mugray, 
Engineer-Surveyor to the Board of Trade. 





Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. 
Norton Suaw, Secretary to the Royal Geographical | SWEDEN (Statistics), By Davip Kay, F.R.G.S. 
Society. SWIFT (JoNATHAN). By RICHARD GARNETT. 
SPALDING (WILLIAM). By CHARLES MACLAREN, | SYDENHAM (Dr.) By Joun Brown, M.D. 

F.BS.E. a SYDNEY. By WILLIAM WESTGARTH. 
SPINNING. By James NEwanns, C.E. SYRIA. By Rey. J. L. Porter, Author of “Hand- 
SPINOZA. By Joun Downes, M.A. book of Syria and the Holy Land.” 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 

And all Booksellers. 








Just published, No. XXL, price 5s., of 


The Journal of Sacred Witerature and Piblical Record. 


Edited by the Rev. HENRY BURGESS, LL.D, 

The Contents will be found of more than usual interest. 

CONTENTS. 

1. Sinai, Kadesh, and Mount Hor; or, a Critical In-| 4. Nimrod and his Dynasty, maintaining a later date 
quiry into the Route of the Exodus. With a| than the received ones. 
Coloured Map. [The views maintained in this} 5. Life of George Buchanan. 
paper are quite original.) . The Book of Esther. 
2. The Sisters of Galilee and of Bethany, ‘not the same | 7. The Emblems of St. John. 


persons. . Primitive Mode of Electing Bishops. 
3. The Pauline Authorship of the Hebrews. 


The Correspondence department contains learned criticisms of Biblical Texts, &c. The Reviews of Books are 
full, and the Intelligence presents a large amount of important matter, 


London: HEYLIN, 28, Paternoster-row. 


as 





to her Majesty. 
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Early this month, post 8vo. 
EN and PENCIL SKETCHES of a 
SCAMPER in SPAIN. 
“Nihil scriptum miraculi causa.” 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross. 


Will be ready in a few days, 8vo., price 6s., with Seven Maps. 


HE SOURCES of the NILE: being a 
General Survey of the Basin of that River, and of its 
Head esa; with the eed of Nilotic Discovery. By 
CHARLES T. BEKE, Ph. 
Leaten: JAMES Mapoey, 3, Leadenhall-street. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged, price 1s, 2d. post free. 
ACATION THOUGHTS on CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENTS [and Circumstantial Evidence]. By 
CHARLES PHILLIPS, A.B., one of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners of the Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 
London: J. Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly. W. 


(oLou R, and its application to Photography, 
aseries of interesting and valuable articles to all Profes- 
sional and Amateur Photographers, was commenced in No. 
9lof the PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, price 3d. Published 
every Friday. 
Petrer and Garry, London and New York, and all 
Booksellers. 


This day is published in 8vo., price 6d. 
r TTT. ~ 
OME REAL WANTS and SOME LEGI- 
TIMATE CLAIMS of the WORKING CLASSES. By 
W. THACKERAY MARRIOTT, B.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 
London : 
man, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
HEYWOOD. 
This day, Fourth “and Cheaper Edition, one vol. 6s. 
r 
HE DAISY CHAIN. By the Author of 
“ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
By the same Author. 
THE HEIR of REDCLYFFE. Twelfth Edition, 6s. 
HEARTSEASE. Seventh Edition, 6s. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE, Third Edition, 6s. 
THE LANCES of LYNWOOD. Second Edition, 3s. 
THE LITTLE DUKE. Fourth Edition, 1s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


ENGLISH 1 MELODIES. By CHARLES 
SWAIN. Elegantly bound in cloth, price 6s. 
“A book well calculated for l none more musical, than 
popularity.” —Athenzum., ‘harles Swain. Grand 
“Charles Swain is one of | thonghtsflash constantly from 
our few poets of whom pos- | | his lyrics. There is life in his 
terity will take note.’’—Lite- | Verse, and so much soul, that 
ai! ae tte. | excellent mechanism is the 
all our song-writers| least valuable quality.’ 
Pr. are none more loveable, ' Critic. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., 
Just published, pp. 500, 8vo. 
Ne Mi a 
OVERNMENT UPON FIRST PRIN- 
CIPLES. _ Illustrated Antiogeehy, Statistically, and 
Morally. By JOHN GROSSMITH 
This work embodies a wide field for information, not only 
upon Social and Moral a act but upon a great variety of 
questions which are essentially incorporated with the political 
discussions of the day, in conneetion with the Commerce, 
Trade, and Taxation of thecountry. Statesmen and lovers of 
intelligent progress will find in it a compilation of facts well 
worthy their attention. 
____ London: Piper and Co., Paternoster-row. 


- Y" * yee Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d._ 
- 
Essa and REVIEWS. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE WORLD, By F. Tempe, D.D, 
Head Master of Rugby School. 

BUNSEN’S BIBLICAL RESEARCHES, By Rowtanp 
Wituragws, D.D., Vice-Principal, Lampeter College. 

ON THE STUDY OF THE EVIDENCES OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By BapDEN PowWELL, M.A, F.R.S, Savilian Profes- 
sor of Geometry, Oxford. 

SEANCES HISTORIC 4 ES DE GENEVE—THE NA- 
TIONAL CHURCH. By H. B. Wisoy, B.D., Vicar of Great 
Staughton. 

ON THE MOSAIC COSMOGONY. By C. W. Goopwrn, M.A. 

TENDENCIES OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENG- 
LAND, 1688—1750. By MARK Pattison, B.D. 

ON THE INTERPETATION OF SCRIPTURE. By BeEn- 
JAMIN JOWETT, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek, Oxford. 

London: Jonny W. PARKER and Son, Ww est Strand. 


HE NEW and POPULAR WORKS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries. 
MIRIAM MAY: A Romance of Real Life, 10s. 6d. 


Third Edition. 
THE LIFE of Dr. WOLFF. Dedicated, by per- 
18s. Second Edition. 


mission, to Mr. Gladstone. 




















GEORGE MANWARING, successor to John Chap- 
Manchester: JOHN 








Parternoster-row. 











THE UNTING GROUNDS of the OLD 
+ pag H. A, 8. (the Old Shekarry). 2ls. Second 

THE IRONSIDES: A Tale of the English Com- 
monwealth. 3vols. 3ls. 6d. 

THE RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES of the AGE. 
6s. 6d. 

THE NEVILLES of GARRETSTOWN. Edited 
by the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham." 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


HULSE HOUSE. . By the Author of “Anne 
Grey,” 2ls. 
__SAuNpERs, OTLEY, and Co., Publishers, Conduit-street. 


ECREATIVE SCIENCE: a Record and 


Remembrancer of Intellectual Observation, price 8d., 
Monthly, with Illustrations. 
CONTENTS OF No. 11 





1. The pmeorenty Symbol of Human Knowledge. By Shirley 
ere 
2.8 Sponge og in Holy Island and Berwick Bays. By 
Wallace Fyfe. 

3. Notes ona Few River Fishes. By W. C. L. Martin. 

4 af ath Medallions in Imitation of Wax. By Albert 
}raves, 

5. The Life of aCloud. By J. J. Fox. 

6. Total Eclipse of July ia 1360. By E. J. Low 

7. The Earliest Coinage of Britain. By H. Noel Humphreys. 

8 —— and Preserving Birds’ Eggs. By Henry J. 
ellars 

9. Meteorology and Astronomical Observations for June, 

10. Things of the Season—June. 

11, Mr. Noteworthy’s Corner:—Do Bees make Hexagonal 


Cells. Is the Moon heated by the Sun? Studies of 
Arachnida. 
*,* Numbers 1 to 10 constantly on sale. 


GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
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THE CRITIC. 


HE TENDENCY OF THE PRESENT AGE is rather to 
overrate than undervalue the advantages of education. The 
tide-waiter’s post, equally with that of the Indian judge, is given away 
by competitive examination ; and the harassed ensign and midshipman 
is forced to have or to assume an acquaintance with serious branches 
of knowledge probably unknown to his commander-in-chief and 
admiral. Our Universities have been taken to task, and forced to 
add halfa dozen ologies to their former curriculum. The Inns of 
Court now insist that each law student, previous to his call to the bar, 
should either pass an examination or attend the lectures of two of the 
Readers of Law for at least a year. Still we are not satisfied. 
Special theological colleges are founded to receive the University 
student after leaving his Alma Mater who decides upon taking 
orders; and now we are told that a Law University is an imperative 
necessity for the nation. In the very ingenious paper which Mr. 
Hiaeerns read a few days ago at a meeting of the lie Amendment 
Society, this idea is broached at considerable length. Mr. Hicars paints 
a delightful state of things as certain to result from such a foundation. 
The unpaid magistrate will still remain unpaid, and mete out law as 
skilfully as the largely-salaried judge. Our ambassadors will become 
profoundly versed in international law, and no longer be, as they now 
are, nearly always in the wrong when they venture to dispute with a 
foreign power. Mr. Hiaarns suggests that if Mr. Bruce had been 
accustomed to consider questions of abstract right, we should not now 
be exposed to the cost and vexation of a war with China; and that if 
Mr. Crampton had likewise been accustomed to consider questions of 
a legal character, this country would have been spared the risk of a 
war with the United States and the humiliation of an apology. He 
paints, too, a pleasant picture of consuls fresh from the Law Univer- 
sity, smoothing away difficulties and explaining commercial legisla- 
tion to puzzled skippers and supercargoes. The Clerks of the House 
of Lords and of the Colonial Office are also to be inspirited to fresh 
exertions in legal lore beyond what the Civil Service Commissioners 
require, and blundering and ignorance are to be almost unknown. 

Ve can only say that if a tithe of these blessings can be brought 
about by the establishment of alegal University, it should be founded 
at once, at the cost of the nation. It is, however, just possible that 
the effect of such a University would be still further to narrow the 
minds and acquirements of those who practise the law, by extending 
the course of their professional education and limiting that of their 
general education. It has been found by experience that the best clergy- 
men are not those who have passed through the severe training of a 
theological college, but those whose education has been extended and 
liberal. And we more than doubt whether the lawyer, and a fortiori 
the legislator, would be improved who cut short or dispensed with 
the previous general education which he at present receives, for the 
purpose of enlarging or completing that which is strictly professional. 








HE LATEST CONTRIBUTION to the Shakespearian Contro- 
versy, entitled ‘Strictures on Mr. N. E. S. A. Hamilton’s 
Inquiry,” by ‘‘Scrutator,” is quite unworthy of serious treatment, 
and it would weary not only the patience of our readers but our own 
to expose all its fallacies and disprove almost all its statements. As a 
single specimen of the style of reasoning (?) adopted by its author, we 
quote a passage which is supposed to dispose of the Dulwich Letter: 

Actually the only formidable one left is the letter in the Dulwich Gallery. 
The poor thing! it has undergone much wear and tear; even when Mr. 
Collier touched it some years ago it crumbled away: Mr. Hamilton can indeed 
make the ‘head of it,” and tries hard to make “the tail.” But the tail, in 
fact, is gone; it is as a tale twice told: and speculations and fac-similes are com- 
paratively of but little use now. Examination of the spots of corrosion eaten 
into the paper and ink suggest other thoughts; they prove its antiquity, if not 
its genuineness. They prove at least that the hands of Mr. Collier had nothing 
to do with its manufacture, Indeed, no one supposes Mr. Collier to have forged 
this; at most they can say he has misread or miscopied. 

To reply to such arguments, so urged, would be an insult to the 
understandings of those who have taken the trouble to master the 
facts, and we are quite at a loss to understand who are the readers for 
whom this flimsy little pamphlet is intended. Those who do not 
understand the “case will not care for it; those who do will laugh 
at it; it is only the personal friends of Mr. Cotter who will welcome 
it—but surely even they cannot need such weak propping as this to 
strengthen their faith, 

We subjoin three letters, affecting minor points in the matter, 
which will be interesting to those who have followed the argument 
step by step. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Sir,—In the Crrric for May 26, your correspondent T. J. A. inclines to 
the opinion that No. 3 (Mr. Warner's volume) is identical with No. 8 (Mr. 
Parry’s volume), those numbers referring to T. J. A.’s list of Folio Shakespeares. 
I beg to inform T. J. A. and your other readers that, Mr. Parry having lent me 
the loose fly-leaf of his folio (which is all that is left of it), I had it shown to 
Mr. Warner. Mr. Warner, judging both from the size of the leaf and the wri- 
ting on it, pronounced the fly-leaf in question to have been no part of the Folio 
which he gave or sold to Mr. Rodd.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

C. MANSFIELD INGLEBY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Sir,—Mr. Collier, in his preface to Coleridge’s Lectures on Shakespeare, 
says: “ My father taught me at an early age the use of abbreviated characters.” 
The probability is that his father taught him that system of short-hand which 
he himself employed. There is a further probability that Mr. Collier pére 











would in his time learn a system which was popular. Bearing in mind the 
ages, &c., the short-hand employed would be either Mason’s (or Gurney’s) or 
Palmer’s. From the specimen you gave last week, I feel no hesitation in en- 
dorsing Mr. Levy’s statement, that the marks are charaeters belonging to 
Palmer's system of short-hand.—1 am, Sir, yours, &c. C. J. G. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Srr,—I take the earliest opportunity of correcting an error into which 
“Scrutator” has fallen. In his pamphlet just published he says (p. 24): ‘Mr. 
Levy cannot find them (the short-hand words) to have been used before 1774, 
and cannot find that they were not.” 

What | stated in my letter was, that the system in which the four short-hand 
words are written was invented in the year 1774; consequently it is impossible 
that they could have been placed in the Perkins Folio previous to that year. 

I do not understand ‘* Scrutator ” to question the correctness of the reading 
I have given to the ‘ four words ;” he simply says it is ‘“‘curious Mr. Collier 
should not have said anything about them.”—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

62, Chancery-lane, London, W.C., June 6. M. Levy. 





RECENT DISCOVERIES OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
COMMUNICATION OF VERY HIGH INTEREST both for 
. the antiquary and historian, detailing the particulars of some re- 
cent discoveries of Egyptian antiquities, has just appeared in the journal 
of the German Oriental Society (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlind- 
ischen- Gesellschaft: Leipsig, Brockhaus). We allude to an article from 
the pen of Dr. H. Brugsch, of Bertin, whose learned labours as an Egyp- 
tologist are well known to the cultivators of that branch of antiquarian 
science. In this communication Herr Brugsch gives an account of his 
second scientific journey in Egypt during the winter of 1857-58, in the 
course of which he describes the excavations made by M. Mariette 
and the different collections belonging to private individuals, such as 
those of the Austrian Consul-General Herr Huber, and of the French 
Consul-General M. Sabatier; of MM. Lieder, Janowich, Emion, 
Bartolucci; and of the well-known dealers in antiquities, MM. 
Odescalchi and Massara. He left Berlin, he tells us, on the 24th of 
Sept. 1857, with the intention of travelling by the direct route from 
Vienna to Trieste, and thence by the Austrian Lloyds’ steamer to 
Corfu and Alexandria. He was detained, however, so long at Vienna 
in examining the splendid Museum of Antiquities in that city and the 
smaller collection in the Armenian Mechitaristian Convent, that the 
8th of November came before he could leave for Trieste. On 
the 10th of that month he left Trieste for Corfu on board the steamer 
Bombay, and on the 16th reached Alexandria. Immediately upon 
his landing he was informed that M. Mariette had been waiting for 
him for a whole month at Cairo, to give him the opportunity of 
travelling in his company southwards in a steamer placed at his dis- 
posal by his Highness the Viceroy of Egypt. This was too good an 
opportunity to be lost, and accordingly, after a hasty inspection of 
some antiquities in the neighbourhood, in which he was assisted by 
the Russian Consul, he started on the following morning for Cairo by 
the railway. At the station at Cairo he had the good fortune to meet 
with M. Mariette himself, who received him with all the empressement 
that one distinguished savant knows is due to another under such 
circumstances. M. Mariette, whose reputation as an Egyptologist is 
of the highest order, and who had been sent out on an antiquarian 
expedition by the French Government, enjoyed distinguished favour 
with the Viceroy, especially since it was known that Prince Napoleon, 
the cousin of the Emperor, was about to visit his territory. The 
Prince, however, was not expected before the end of January, and in 
the mean while it was competent for the two savans to visit every place 
of interest that might attract them ; for which purpose a steamer, as we 
said above, had been placed at the disposal of M. Mariette. In this 
steamer they embarked on the 25th of November: Dr. Brugsch 
in the mean while, up to this date, visiting the most remarkable sites in 
the neighbourhood of Cairo, either in the company of his friend or 
singly ; having himself met with a distinguished reception from the 
Viceroy, to whom he presented a copy of his most recent labours in 
the field of Egyptian archeology, as well as a letter of introduction 
from the illustrious Humboldt. 

Of the various remarkable sites visited by the two travellers during 
their excursion it would be impossible to speak without translating 
the greater portion of Dr. Brugsch’s article. Suffice it, therefore, to 
mention that our author was agreeably surprised at the extent, 
variety, and importance of M. Mariette’s discoveries, and that he 
himself was fortunate enough to discover and rescue from decay a 
highly curious and valuable astronomical tablet found in the necro- 
polis of Thebes, of which he has given a particular description, 
accompanied by a lithograph drawing, in the work before us. 

Dr. Brugsch cannot fail to have added considerably to his reputa- 
tion as an Egyptian scholar by the masterly description he has given of 
this monument of Egyptian science; and he has still further en- 
hanced the interest to the general reader of his contribution to the 
Journal of the society that boasts him as one of its members, by 
printing in extenso a private letter from M. Mariette, which, although 
dated so far back as the 10th of April in last year, is the most recent 
communication yet printed with reference to the discoveries of that 
distinguished antiquarian. ; 

M. Mariette’s letter is so intrinsically important to the antiquarian, 
and so graphical in its style, that we feel no hesitation in submitting 
a complete translation of it to the English reader. , 

It is dated from the Serapeum, or temple of Serapis, at Memphis, 
which was first discovered by M. Mariette himself, and its excava- 
tions carried on under his direction, at the expense of the French 
Government, during the years 1850-54. Here was the burial-place of 
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the great god Apis, the sacred bull of the Egyptians, sixty-four of 
which deities were deposited in the vaults of this building; and of 
each M. Mariette has found sure traces, during the long series of years 
that elapsed from the reign of Amenophis III. to that of the cele- 
brated Cleopatra. In connection with these M. Mariette found 
numerous other important remains, some of which are now preserved 
in the Louvre, and the remainder are still in Egypt, accurate draw- 
ings having been taken from the latter, and the whole being now in 
process of publication at Paris. His more recent discoveries 
are briefly summed up in the following letter: ‘‘Strange as 
it may seem, my dear friend, it is really I that write you 
this letter from the little house near the Serapeum in which we passed 
such happy days together. I am Director of the Historical Monu- 
ments of Egypt, with the permission of H.M. the Emperor, at the 
same time that I continue to be Assistant Keeper at the 
Louvre. My functions in Egypt are to guard against any possible 
injury being done to the ancient monumerts, and at the same time to 
form a museum of antiquities for his Highness the Viceroy. An 
Egyptologist could have no more agreeable duties to fulfil, As I am 
always en voyage, I have a steamer at my disposal, which is my floating 
house. ‘This winter I have been three times in Upper Egypt, and 
once in Nubia. At present I am passing my month of Ramadan at 
the Serapeum, where I entertain as many as twenty workmen until 
the month in question is exhausted. The excavations I have to do 
with are of two kinds: clearings, and excavations properly so called. 
The Viceroy is anxious to clear out, cleanse, and appropriate all the 
temples in Egypt, like that at Denderah; and ] have commenced 
with Edfou, Karnak, and Abydos. At Edfou the operation is nearly 
completed. I have sent away all the fellahs that were engaged on 
the platform of the temple, and only the passages now remain to be 
finished. The temple of Edfou is very handsome, and in an admirable 
state of preservation. Karnak is the work of agiant. I commenced 
at the Sanctuary of Philippus, and am advancing continually in 
the direction of the Aypostyle. All the chambers on this side 
are now united like one saloon, and I assure you that the 
appearance of it is superb. In carrying on this operation, 
I have made some pleasing discoveries, one of which is @ granite 
stelé, having engraved on it a long poem in honour of the con- 
quests of Tothmosis If]. On the newly-cleared walls I found 





fragments of the famous numerical wall hitherto unknown, and 
in Beat of the great obelisk I discovered a small porch upon which 
are figured as many as two hundred and thirty Asiatic tribes con- 
quered by Tothmosis III. The most interesting objects found darin 
this clearing belong to the 12th and 13th dynasties. At Abydos f 
commenced only very lately. It is a terrible piece of work. The ex~ 
cavations are carried on only at Memphis, Abydos, Thebes, and 
Elephantina. I shall soon commence some others. There has been 
nothing particular found at Elephantina, where the souvenirs of the 
6th dynasty abound. My centre of operations is at Thebes, where, 
besides some other fine things, I found a splendid statue of Queen 
Ammeritis, and the tomb, hitherto inviolate, of Queen Aah-hotep, of 
the 18th dynasty. In this last tomb I discovered some fifty fine 
jewels, all bearing the name of Amosis and other kings of the 17th 
dynasty. I believe this Queen Aah-hotep to be the mother of Amosis, 
and wife of a certain king named Kames. Among the curiosities in 
this royal tomb was a barque worked in massive gold, with twelve 
rowers all in silver, and the whole mounted on a chariot of silver with 
four wheels. The pilot, the singer, and a third individual of whose 
functions I am ignorant, are wrought in gold. Much has been said of 
the treasure of Ferlini, but I believe it to be exceeded by that 
of Gournah. At Abydos I was not so fortunate. Nevertheless I was 
able to put my hands upon two handsome colossal figures of Sesour- 
tasen I., and after my departure five granite stelés were found, of the 
nature of which I have at present no details, all that I know being that 
they differ from the ordinary funereal stelés. The Memphian excavations 
are carried on at Myt-Rahyneh, at Sakkarah, and at the Pyramids. 
Here only the ordinary cbjects were found, except that at the Pyra- 
mids I found a monument contemporary with Khoufou, on which is a 
a of the great Sphinx. There is also something that 
relates to Apis. In fine, you perceive that our affairs advance. This 
summer I shall, without any doubt, undertake the Delta, and this 
without abandoning the other excavations. The museum, I expect, 
will be established in the neighbourhood of the Pyramids, probably in 
the Temple of Armachis, which I myself formerly discovered.” 

Such is the hearty way in which M. Mariette speaks of his opera- 
tions—operations which, if still carried on in the same spirit with 
which they were commenced, cannot fail to enlist the sympathies of all 
interested in that land of wonders, the country watered by old Nile. 
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MORNINGS IN THE RECORD OFFICE. 
NO. Il. 
KING HENRY THE SEVENTH’S CLOSE CARRIAGE. 

LTHOUGH THE OLD FALLACY that close carriages were 
not used in England before the time of Elizabeth has long been 
exploded, a question of some interest arises out of their use by King 
Henry VII., upon which some documents in the Record Office shed 

an instructive light. 

Lord Bacon, in his Life of Henry VIL., states, but without giving 
his authority, that ‘‘ The Mayor and Companies of the City received 
him at Shoreditch; whence, with great and honourable attendance, 
and troops of noblemen and persons of quality, he entered the City, 
himself not being on horseback, or in any open chair or throne, but 
in a close chariot, as one that, having been sometimes an enemy to 
the whole state, and a proscribed person, chose rather to keep state, 
and strike a reverence into people, than fawn upon them.” 

Following in the wake of this statement, Hume tells that “he 
entered London ina close chariot,” citing that as a proof of the 
** stateliness and reserve of his temper,” in that he “would not gratify 
the people with a sight of their new sovereign.” 

Mr. James Gairdner, in a work which he has lately edited under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls, contends that Lord Bacon had no 
authority for stating that Henry entered London in a close chariot, and 
suggests that Bacon has amplified, or rather put a construction upon, an 
expression of Speed, in his ‘* History of Great Britain,” for which he 
had no warrant. In his opinion, Speed must have misread a word in 
the MS. which gave rise to this statement. Speed says: ‘* Henry 
staid not in ceremonious greetings and popular exclamations, which it 
seems he did purposely eschew, for that, as Andreas saith, he entered 
covertly, meaning, belike, in a horse-litter or close chariot.” ‘Thus, 
argues Mr. Gairdner, “it will be seen that the close chariot set down 
as a fact in Bacon, is in Speed no more than a conjecture grounded on 
the word ‘covertly,’ or latenter, which he quotes in the margin from 
Bernard André. But the passage in Bernard André has been mis- 
read in the MS. The word which he uses is not latenter, but latenter 
(joyfully) ; and whatever may have been Henry’s manner to the 
people, the story of the covered chariot must be held to be purely 
imaginary.” Now Mr. Gairdner's theory, ingenious as it undoubtedly 
is, is open to some objection : 

I. There is nothing in the words of Speed to show that Bacon took 
his account of the King’s entry into London from Speed. The 
phrasing of Bacon’s paragraph is not of the same colour as Speed’s. 
It is much more likely that he followed some authority, not now 








accessible, and that Speed may have likewise used the same, as well 
as Bernard André, and that he construed Bernard’s word “latenter’ 
(so spelt in the MS. he followed) to mean covertly, meaning belike 
in a horse-litter or close chariot, which last expression he found in 
another MS. ; or he may, as Mr. Gairdner himself suggests, have used 
Bacon’s MS., as he has more than once cited it. A man of Bacon’s 
sagacity, who took nothing for granted that could not be proved to 
his satisfaction, should also be taken into consideration ; and he never 
could have translated “ latenter” into a ‘close chariot.” 

II. It is clear to a demonstration that the MS. Mr. Gairdner follows 
(the only one now known to be extant) isnot the MS. written by 
Bernard André himself, for he was blind, and therefore could not 
write ; nor is it the MS. which the author presented to the King, his 
patron, as Mr. Gairdner supposes, for it abounds with errors, some of 
which appear to defy explanation. Mr. Gairdner states, too, that the 
orthography of the MS. is very inaccurate, and proves that the scribes 
had little of the author’s scholarship ; nor is he surprised that the text 
contains errors, having been originally dictated by one who could not 
read it when written, and transcribed by others who could not always 
follow its meaning. It should also be stated that the MS. used by 
Mr. Gairdner abounds with spaces or blanks left to be filled up, as 
though the copyist of the MS. had left them to be filled up hereafter, 
he being doubtful of the word of the writing from which he was 
transcribing. From these circumstances it may be safely inferred 
that Speed may have seen a MS. in which the word in question was 
clearly written “ latenter,” and not that he misread it for ‘t letentur.” 
It must also be borne in mind that the word in the MS. which Mr. 
Gairdner uses is very clearly written “‘letenter,” and could not have 
been misread by Speed, a good Latin scholar, for “latenter.” We 
have no evidence that Bacon ever saw it. 

III. It is not at all improbable that Bernard André wrote the word 
“latenter,” as he, living in Henry's household as tutor to Prince Arthur, 
must have known the King's habit of riding about in a close/carriage. 

Of the fact that Henry VII. did use a close carriage very early in 
his reign there is abundant evidence; though it is quite possible that 
he did not encumber himself with one during. his marvellously rapid 
march from Milford Haven to Bosworth Field, and from Bosworth to 
London. As early as the first year of his reign there is an entry in 
the King’s Account-book, of the purchase of a white horse bought for 
“the close carriage of the Lord the King,” besides several other 
entries, in the account-books of other years, of other horses bought for 
the King’s close carriage. 

Several papers and entries discovered at the Record Office 
tend to give an insight into the arrangements and construction 
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of carriages, and the cost of equipages and matters pertaining | tion with ** public affairs ” had ceased. Even his social circle became 


thereunto. On the 13th of April, 1493, the King paid 10/. for six 
new chariot horses—about equal to 23/. of present money per horse. 
In 1488, the third year of his reign, he paid John Searle for painting 
his carriage. Here is a translation of one of his Majesty’s coach bills : 


For the close Carriage of our Lord the King. 

To Stephen Lyne for one carriage garnished and suitably and 
sufficiently lined within. Two pair shod wheels. One pair of 
‘“‘]ymor barres.” One perch. Two axle-trees and all things per- 
taining for the furnishing of the aforesaid carriage with locks and 
keys for the body and coffers of the same carriage—price............ 102. 

To John Serle for painting the same carriage in gold and azure, 
powdered with golden ‘ flower de luces” and red roses, and at both 
ends of the same the arms of our Lord the King, with a white 


greyhound—price*..........cccccccccccrccsecesccrccsercscsccssoescccesscoees ees 82. 
To William Latou, for two “ barehides” for the two coffers thereof 

Ok GR ree eee sanecscaens qeastisectes wadavices 6s. 8d. 
Also for one barehide for the body of the same carriage—price......... 30s, 


To Thomas Luson harness-maker for five pair of traces with collars 
and all things belonging. One ‘‘lymor” saddle with appurte- 
nances. Five bridles one of which with a bell. Five headstalls 
GBM OMG COME — PIO... o0cieessacescererscedenescssnpscdqresercnccsncsocsscesene 66s. 63d. 
From the Store of the Great Wardrobe of the Lord the King five 
hammer-cloths—without price. 


To Edward Gower for four ells of canvas cloth for bags at 4d......... . 16d. 
To William Stile for five travels price 9d. each........+++06+ anaes 3e. 9d. 
Also two horse combs price 60. eaCh........sssecsscsscesesesseeeeeeecenersceraes 12d. 
Also for lining inside the body of the said carriage with canvas cloth 

and for skins clout-nails and making the same—price..........c2c0000 23s. 4d. 


Total £23 7s. 74d. for new purchases, 


The text ofa contract forthe repair of one of his Majesty’s carriages 
may not be uninteresting, both for itself and for the formality which 
made a bargain of that sort matter for an indenture under seal : 

This bille endented made the xixt® day of Juylle the xvijtt yer of the raigne of 
Kyng Henry the viith betwyx George Lovekyn Clerke of oure said souverain 
Lordes stable on that oon partie and Steven Lyne on that othre partie witt- 
nesseth that the said Steven Lyne hath delyvred unto y¢ said George for y® re- 
paracon of ye Kinges clos carre this parsells followyng that is to say furst for ij. 
axtres for reparacon of the Kinges carre at xiid. y® pece ijs. Item iij. platis and 
settyng on for y® cheste naylles of y® carre and mendyng of y® lockes xiid. 

Item iij. clowtes weying xxii!®. at id. ob. the pownd iis. ixd. 

Item a hunderd naylls iiijd. Item a newe perche for y° said carre iis. 

Item iij. mennes labor for a day carying of y® same perche to Grenewiche iis. 
In wittness whereof the parties aforesaid to theis bille endented enterchaunge- 
ably hath setto their selles the day and yere abovesaid. 

H.R. By the King. 

Many of the terms used in these documents are still familiar in our 
own days. Bearskins are still used in carriages; and although the 
better state of our roads and improvements in coach-building render it 
now unnecessary for the coachman to carry a box of repairing tools 
with him, the cloth used to cover that box was then and is now called 
“the hammer-cloth.” 
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Memoir of the Life of Ary Scheffer. By Mrs. Grotr. London: 

Murray. 1860. [Second notice. ] 

\ RS. GROTE seldom condescends to give the date of a picture’s 

production, or of an event’s happening. It is ‘during this 
period,” or ‘about this period,” that an incident occurs; when 
perhaps the previous page gives us two or three discrepant dates to 
choose from. Between 1832-38 were painted many “ pot-boiling ” 
pictures, as artists would call them: large portraits of the King, of the 
Duke of Orleans, the Queen of the Belgians, Prince de Joinville, &e. 
&c.; many ideal works also. Among these, besides the ‘“ Francesca 
di Rimini” already mentioned, were the two ‘Mignons,” the 
“‘ Margaret coming out of Church,” the “Roi de Thulé,” and “Le 
Christ Consolateur,” one of Scheffer’s grandest and most important 
compositions. ‘The artist himself felt now the need of consolation. 
The death of his pupil, the Princess Marie, was followed by that of 
her for whom “ grateful love and devotion” had always formed “the 
dominant spring of his actions.” In the summer of 1839 ‘“ the three 
brothers received the last sigh of their expiring mother.” In that 
year the artist completed two remarkable portraits of Madame Scheffer ; 
one representing the beloved woman “in her final moments, giving 
her blessing to the daughters of her two sons.” She had lived to see 
the eldest take rank among the most famous of living painters. 

From 1839 to 1844 is characterised by Mrs. Grote as a period of 
languor and comparative tameness in Scheffer’s artistic career. “ Les 
Saintes Femmes,” finished in 1847, and by ‘some looked upon as his 
masterpiece,” is taken as opening a new and loftier phase,—his last 
and best manner of treating religious subjects. To the year 1846 
belong “‘ Faust and Marguerite in the Garden,” “ Dante and Beatrice,” 
and the “St. Monica with St. Augustin.” Of the last-named, several 
replicas were made in the artist’s own atélier to meet the demand it 
created. The ‘Four Ages” followed, After 1848 Scheffer ceased to ex- 
hibit in the Salon du Louvre, feeling a growing ‘‘impatience of the judg- 
ment of the crowd,” whom in truth his refined abstractions were ill cal- 
culated to propitiate. His political enthusiasm had been damped by the 
reactionary and corrupt tendencies of the Government to the estab- 
lishment of which he had lent a hand. In 1842 also died the Duke of 
Orleans, in whom alone he (with other Liberals) had placed any hope. 
He was still a Captain in the National Guard; but all other connec- 





a es In the warrant ordering this to be done it is thus expressed: “Item. The said carre 

be painted with our armes, bestys (supporters), bagys (badges), and colours according to 

bn old carre. : On the 25th April in 1438, this same John Searle, the King’s “ peyntour,” 
48 paid 5/. for “ peynting and garnysshing of oure close care.” 








more restricted, the artist “seeing little company beyond a few 
privileged friends and amateurs.” His art profited by this seclusion, 
by his exclusive self-devotion to it, and by abstraction from disturb- 
ing influences. 

Six years after the loss of his mother, another had to be endured. 
‘About the year 1845”—which would be at the age of fifteen—Scheffer’s 
beloved Cornélie was “ married to M. Marjolin, a physician of repute,” 
son of a physician and of an old friend of the artist’s mother, ‘In 
consenting,” writes Scheffer to his daughter, “to your union with a 
man whom I have long loved as my own son, and thus providing for 
your happiness—in so far as it is permitted to us to count upon its 
attainment—I have thought only of yourself. The best proof I could 
give of my affection is, that I sacrifice so much in parting with you, 
and that at a time when you were growing capable of becoming my 
friend.” He renounced less of her society than he might have feared. 
She had no children, and her husband was “ much absent from home 
on professional duties,” leaving her free to ** come often to her father’s 
house, affording him the sweetest comfort which such relationship had 
to bestow.” She “could handle the brush too, and occasionally 
worked at the easel in company with her father.” Mrs. Grote half 
apologises for “ detaining the reader” on such “ secondary topics ” 
as these. For is not the Revolution of 1848 coming in ? 

Intercourse with the Tuileries had been constantly maintained, 
more especially with the Duchess of Orleans. The young Comte de 
Paris had in his turn become the artist’s pupil. Between Louis 
Philippe and the Liberal painter an inevitable coolness had sprung up. 
The latter ‘saw the King but seldom after 1840.” Of the relations 
between these two Mrs. Grote tells another anecdote characteristic of 
the artist’s proud, not to say semi-regal independence : 

The King had entreated him to compose a design for a monument wherewith 
to adorn the little edifice erected on the spot where his lamented son, the late 
Dake of Orleans, met his death. Scheffer willingly set to work, and after a time 
brought his drawing to show to his Majesty. Having attentively studied it, 
the King said, “It is just the thing, and quite meets my wishes. Pradier shall 
execute this.” ‘Pardon, Sire, but Pradier is not equal to the task.” ‘“ And 
pray why not?” ‘Because, your Majesty, Pradier has made too many things 
to sellof late years, or shop articles!” ‘ Ah, well, that is no matter; Pradier 
shall do it all the same.” ‘* Pardon, Sire, but I say Pradier will not do it.” 
““ How, not do it? And what if lorder him?” “ That will make no difference. 
The wishes of the artist will carry more weight with him than the command 
even of amonarch.” The King now became irritated at this quiet yet firm 
resistance to his will; and, losing his temper, he began to use somewhat strong 
language, so Scheffer quitted his presence. 

On the next morning, while at work at his easel. he was informed that an 
officier d’ordonnance du Roi wished to see him. ‘Oh, oh!” said Scheffer to 
himself, ‘I think I know what ¢his means.” And the officer proved to be, as 
Scheffer supposed he was, the bearer of most apologetic messages, on behalf of 
his Majesty, for his vehement behaviour on the previousevening. Other inter- 
views ensued between the King and his artist-friend, wherein the former strove 
to bring Scheffer over to his own wishes, and to prevail on him to accord his 
own sanction to the plan of employing M. Pradier. But nothing would avail. 
Scheffer inflexibly withheld it. 


Ultimately, M. le Baron H. de Riquetti designed and executed a 
monument for the memorial chapel at Sablonville. 

Of the Revolution of February 1848 Mrs. Grote gives a few in- 
teresting personal details of what Scheffer saw behind the scenes on 
the side of royalty, at first so defiant, then speedily so frightened. 
They are too lengthened for extract here. On the 24th February 
Scheffer had “ been on duty (as captain of the National Guard) ever 
since daylight.” ‘Towards noon he, at M. Oscar de Lafayette’s invita- 
tion, repaired with the latter to the garden of the Tuileries; where 
they “posted themselves on the terrace under the windows of the 
King’s apartments,” prepared to do their strict duty and expose their 
lives for a monarchy they could not esteem. But the monarchy saved 
them the trouble. The august family party was even then making its 
furtive flitting. And Schefler was unexpectedly called on to assist in 
escorting it. Scheffer, at the Queen’s desire, his uniform being 
calculated to “inspire respect,” walked “close to the King on 
his left side,” as they all proceeded on foot through the gardens 
down the grande allée (not by a secret passage).” The artist’s 
brother Arnold, who “had been thrown into prison some years 
previously by Louis Philippe for writing against his government,” 
joined them on their way. Arrived at the Place de la Concorde, it 
was Scheffer who assisted the Queen into one of the public rémises 
which happened to be standing there; handed in the King after her, 
and three of the children. He,too, caught the King’s portfolio “from 
the hands of one of the attendants, and threw it up to M. Dumas, who 
had mounted beside the coachman.” The second rémise was “‘ filled 
in like manner,” and the royal party quietly drove off along the Quais 
to Passy, escorted by a few dragoons. Thus he who, eighteen years 
earlier, had been one of the first to offer his patron a crown, chanced 
by pure accident to be at hand to help the fugitive monarch into 2 
common rémise. 

The Duchess of Orleans with her two sons, some other royal per- 
sons, and a small band of friends, were left standing on the Place de 
la Concorde. They re-entered the Gardens ; while “the noise of the 
insurgents pouring in numbers down the Rue de Rivoli sounded alarm- 
ingly upon their ears ;” whereat Scheffer hinted to a certain unpopular 
““M. ——,” who had joined the party and given the Duchess his arm, 
that his absence would be more serviceable than his company. The 
hint was acted on. ‘The Duchess now took Scheffer’s Jeft arm, and he 
held the young Comte de Paris with his right hand; followed by M. 
Jules de Lasteyrie with the Duc de Chartres.” 
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The fierce, blind struggle of June 1848 came. “ Scheffer fought at 
the head of his company during all three of those terrible days” (on 
the side of “‘ order,” of course), and ‘* showed ability as a leader, no 
less than cool, undaunted bravery.” Afterwards ‘“‘ General Chan- 
garnier, then commanding the National Guard of Paris, tendered to 
Scheffer’s acceptance the cross of Commandeur of the Légion 
d’Honneur ;” for he was already chevalier. He declined the deco- 
ration, as it would only have reminded him of the horrors of civil war. 
Had it been offered, said he, in recognition of his achievements in his 
art, he would have received it ‘with deference and satisfaction.” 
Scheffer was also officer of the Belgian Order of Leopold, the Dutch 
Ordre du Chéne, the Weimar Order of the White Falcon. The last 
order once numbered Goethe in its ranks, now numbers Mr. Carlyle. 
The artist never displayed the insignia of the foreign orders. 

Scheffer, whose republicanism had probably slightly moderated 
itself at the age of fifty-three, became *‘ somewhat hopeful after the 
election of Louis Napoleon to the Presidency ;” especially as the 
latter's first ministry included several Liberals and personal friends of 
the artist’s: among them, M. Léon Faucher. But resentment and 
distrust speedily followed, when, in May 1849, a French army was 
dispatched to Rome; and worse disappointments were in store for the 
still fervent politician. 

In the autumn of 1846 the artist (no traveller hitherto) changed 
the current of impatient thoughts by a visit to his native Holland. 
On his way he halted at Brussels to visit one of his august friends, 
the Queen of the Belgians. Of the letters to his daughter, written 
during this absence, Mrs. Grote gives a few fragments. The excep- 
tional indulgence deepens the reader’s regret at that studied neglect 
of one main part of a biographer’s duty, which in this memoir is the 
rule. We must find room for one or two extracts, throwing clearer 
light on the artist’s character than any mere narrative can : 

From Rotterdam, Oct. 1849.—Here have I been eight days without working ! 
I fancied that I should feel refreshed by rest, but the very opposite effect seems 
to have ensued. It is true I have seen a quantity of fine things, which redouble 
the desire within me to get back again to my painting. I am well aware of 
my own weak points (to think of ever becoming a complete painter would be 
idle), and of what is wanting on my part to render, in an effective shape, all 
that I wish to express, as well as to claim for my works something like a dis- 
tinctive stamp. When one beholds the truth and force of expression displayed 
in the works of our old German masters, the perfection of figure-drawing and 
of beauty in the Italian painters, and again, the dexterous and commanding 
power of hand possessed by the Dutch, I seem to feel myself but half a painter 
—and this I certainly ought not to have been; nor will I continue such if I can 
help it, during the time which is still allotted to me to produce in. 

From the Hague he writes in a more self-assured vein, nowise ignoble: 

I have seen here some marvellously fine pictures of the ancient Dutch school- 
Nevertheless, I begin to think somewhat more highly of my own talent... + 
It seems to me that I have managed to touch a chord not hitherto attempted 
by others, When I return home I fancy that there will be found indications 


of my having made progress. . . . I saw again this morning my picture of the 
‘Magdalen at the foot of the Cross” (painted 1845), which positively is a fine 
thing. . . . The Queen (of Holland) wanted very much to know if the little 


Mignon had any resemblance to some one who was near and dear tome. I 
informed her that it was your portrait; whereupon she complimented me on 
having such a daughter. 

Still more characteristic of the man are some disjointed fragments 
of letters to his daughter, written at various times, which Mrs. Grote 
throws in pell-mell at the end of the memoir. For the latter half of 
her volume is especially ill-constructed: a mere unwelded heap of 
unarranged notes and “ additions,” and appendix. 

Heaven preserve you ever from serious defects, dear Cornélie, but above all 
from that of dealing severely with those of others. Be rigorous towards your- 
self—indulgent to them. Every virtuous woman that I have been acquainted 
with has been so. . . . Be assured that you occupy my whole heart and mind, 
and that all my hopes are centered in seeing you happy. . . . Believe me, the 
accomplishing of duties alone leads to contentment. We ought to seek to 
diffuse pleasure and enjoyment around us. To effect this has been the 
unvarying object of my life—perhaps my only claim to merit; and 
though it was always pursued at the expense of my own comfort, I 
vow to you that I have been amply repaid by the consciousness of having done 
right. With a firm soul and rectitude of purpose, we may achieve what we 
will—morally speaking..... That word “ust,” fix it well in your 
memory, dear child; your grandmother seldom had it out of hers. The truth 
is that through our lives nothing brings any good fruit except what is earned 
by either the work of the hands, or by the exertion of one’s self-denial; sacri- 
fices must be, in short, ever going on, if we would obtain any comfort or happi- 
ness. Now that I am no longer young, I declare that few passages afford me 
so much satisfaction to look back upon, as those in which I made sacrifices, or 
denied myself enjoyment. ‘The forbidden” isthe motto of the wise man. 
Self-denial is the quality of which Jesus Christ set us the example. 


These passayes were all written in 1846, when his daughter was 
sixteen, and newly married. Here is another, of uncertain date : 


Farewell! dear daughter; strive to be of good courage—to be gentle-hearted 
—these are the true qualities for woman. ‘“ Troubles” everybody must expect. 
There is but one way of looking at fate, whatever that be; whether blessings or 
afflictions, behave with dignity under both. We must not lose heart, or it will 
be worse both for ourselves and for those whom we love. To struggle, and 
again and again to renew the conflict—this is life’s inheritance, and for that 
matter, mine has had ite full share; but I may add, with somewhat of honest 
pride, that never have I suffered my mental energy to falter. With a little 
more selfishness, perhaps, I might easily have passed my life in superior com- 
fort, and have enjoyed greater composure of mind. I ought to have been 
capable of controlling that weakness in my character which makes me shrink 
from the sight of other people’s yexation or displeasure. This is, however, the 
least censurable of weaknesses. 


In another place he is more angry with his own self-sacrificing, 
sensitive weakness : 


It is positively something absurd and provoking, to think how my life has 
always been, as it were, worried and hunted! Never have I been suffered to 





paint a single picture in peace! Nor have I ever taken a step forwards, with- 
out somebody at my back, or some circumstance, which hurried and embarrassed 
my course.” 


But on the other hand he tells his daughter : 

Do not look with pleasure on the liberty exercised by Madame de ° 
Trust me (and Jesus Christ has said it), “‘ better to be a submissive slave than 
an outlaw.” 

One of the artist’s intimate friends said of him: ‘ Scheffer could not 
bear to see a frown or even a cloud on the brow of those around him.” 
He would “ set aside his own wishes and inclinations whenever they 
were crossed by those of other people.” Many remorselessly turned 
this point in his character to their own profit. And a life of uncom- 
plaining, ceaseless industry was devoted in a pecuniary sense to others, 
‘to gain the means of supplying the swarm of claimants who besieged 
his gates.” One greater horror than of refusing them Scheffer had: 
and that was of being “patronised.” He had little sympathy with 
the great world—and kept aloof from it; or with wealthy connoisseurs— 
and knew how to be blunt to such on occasion. Nor were lounging 
strangers admitted to his studio. There was once a project of putting 
him forward for aseat in the Institute. But he nipped it in the bud. 
* Never,” he writes to his daughter, “ will I desire a thing for which 
one must go about asking help to obtain it.” 

While in Holland, Scheffer painted a good many pictures. Dutch 
connoisseurs have ever been great buyers of their illustrious country- 
man’s works. About Christmas 1849 he returned to his secluded 
house in the Rue Chaptal, one of moderate size, but indoors presenting 
‘* an aspect of elegant comfort.” It included ‘‘ two spacious atéliers, 
two plots of flower-garden, together with good stabling and rémises. 
A large branching cedar shaded the cour, the approach to which was 
closed by gates.” 

Scheffer’s acts of affectionate respect towards the dethroned and 
exiled house of Orleans form one of the fairest features in his life. 
‘* He felt himself more at liberty, he said, after the misfortunes of 
the Royal Family, to testify his sincere friendship towards them.” 
On the death of Louis Philippe in 1850, he at once overcame his 
repugnance to visiting England, in order “to pay the last homage to 
the mortal remains ” of the ex-King, and to offer his sympathy to the 
Queen and Duchess. In the same year Scheffer married, at the late 
age of fifty-five; married “the widow of his friend General Bau- 
drand, a lady of English descent,” of considerable attractions, personal 
and mental, but of delicate health. The union was not fruitful in 
happiness to the artist. For though there were sincere affection and 
respect on both sides, there was on her part a jealousy of all other 
claims on his affection, on his time or thoughts—nay, of his art 
itself—and an exactingness of disposition which often ‘‘ embittered 
their common existence.” 

The remainder of Scheffer’s life was overcast by dark shadows. 
The coup d'état of 1851 was a political event bitterly painful, and even 
humiliating, to Scheffer, as to all the best minds in France. The last of 
his political illusions was now over, and the retrospect of futile hopes 
and struggles in the past was not a cheerful one. For some days 
after that event he could not paint, and for months was loth to stir 
from his studio, and encounter the signs outside of the new order 
of things—the swarms of military in the streets for one. 
During the ensuing years his seclusion from the Paris world grew 
stricter than ever. Personal sorrows followed. His brother Arnold 
fell sick early in 1853. He was during a lengthened illness nursed in 
the artist’s house, by the family of the latter. He himself would pass 
nights of disturbed rest in the sick man’s room, after long days of 
toil. By the close of the year Arnold died; and disease of the heart, 
developed by so many sorrows and anxieties, had already shown itself 
in Ary. His brother’s only child, a boy, was made one of the painter’s 
family, and became the spoiled darling of it. 

It was a touching domestic scene which I witnessed, when on one occasion 
(I think it was in 1855) young Ary, then six years old, had a slight feverish 
attack. The child being laid on the sofa in the salon, Scheffer would, at inter- 
vals, feel his little hands, to judge of the heat of his skin. Then, bending over 
him, inquire with the gentlest tones, “ As tu froid, mon enfant? as tu soif?” 
&c., folding a shawl around his limbs, cheering him with assurances that ‘ he 
would soon get well,” and so on, whilst his own great heart seemed over-full 
with affectionate solicitude for his infantine patient. 

1854 was the year of ‘Ruth and Naomi,” the ‘‘ Madeleine en 
Exstase,” “‘ Les Gémissements,” and the ‘‘Temptation”—all very 
important works. ‘Les Gémissements” is one of his most abstract 
and mystical in tendency—a growing tendency now with the growing 
sadness and gloom which had overspread the painter’s mind. Intense 
toil at his art was in the following years the tenor of Scheffer’s life. 
In the spring of 1856 his old friend Thierry died, after protracted 
sufferings, which Scheffer had often exerted himself to lighten, visiting 
him daily during his last illness, and for the last two days and nights 
never quitting his bedside. During the summer of the very same 
year Scheffer had to watch by his dying wife’s bedside. Her death, 
crowning as it did so many sorrowful events, ensued five months of 
depression and unwonted inaction, only alleviated by the tender care 
for him of his daughter and her husband. 

In May 1857 Scheffer was attracted to England by the Manchester 
Art-Treasures Exhibition ; taking with him his daughter and nephew. 
He spent some three weeks at Mme. Salis Schwabe’s, near Manchester, 
paying his daily visit to the exhibition, and spending in that ‘‘ Para- 
dise of Art” long studious hours. Claremont was visited. And then 
a pleasant visit was made to his hospitable friend Mme. Schwabe’s 
retirement of Glyngarth, in the Isle of Anglesea, North Wales. That 
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peaceful, tranquil time in the midst of beautiful nature, kind friends, 
and fresh objects, seems to have been singularly fruitful of happiness 
and restorative balm to mind and body. A bright picture to think of 
is this of the famous French painter on the Welsh shore: “ continu- 
ally to be seen walking about near Glyngarth, with young children 
for his companions (visitors of the family); one child holding him by 
the hand (or finger) on either side—prattling as they went—Scheffer 
complacently listening to them.” 

In September 1857, the sudden death of a recent but very close 
friend, Manin, the Venetian patriot and hero, brought fresh sorrow 
to Scheffer’s home. The excitement attendant on his public funeral 
was followed by the artist's own severe illness. He recovered, how- 
ever, to finish the ‘*‘ Gémissemens,” now named ‘‘ Les Douleurs de la 
Terre,” the ‘“‘ Faust & la Coupe,” and the ‘ Angel announcing the 
Resurrection.” Wavering as was now his health, he, on hearing the 
unlooked-for news of the death of his old friend, the Duchess of 
Orleans, hurried off to England to pay his last respects to her 
remains. The fatigues of the journey and depressing incidents of the 
funeral brought on a severe attack of Scheffer’s malady while he was in 
London, on his way homeward. The impatience which impelled. him 
to hasten prematurely out of London and England again, enabled him 
to reach ae indeed alive, but precipitated his end. On the 15th 
June 1858 Ary Scheffer died, at the age of sixty-three, in his pleasant 
rural retreat at Argenteuil, a village some six miles from Paris, He 
was ‘‘ stillin possession of his best artistic faculties,” and might if he 
had been spared have gone on producing many a great work. 

For himself personally life had lost much of its savour. ‘TI 
éprouvait une profonde satiété de la vie,” said his daughter. The 
far-famed, widely-patronised painter died poor, leaving to his 
daughter perhaps «half a year’s income” in money, and a few of his 
pictures of later production, so incessant had been the life-long calls 
upon his large earnings. In 1859 an assemblage of his best works 
was brought together in Paris, in honour of his memory. Of this 
exhibition, by the way, Mrs. Grote gives no catalogue, though she 
prints one of those unexhibited in 1859. 

We think the preceding sketch of Scheffer’s life and character—a 
character so sensitive and self-renunciating—better enables the 
reader to understand his art, so eminently idiosyncratic, than 
any formal criticism would. Coldness of colour, and sometimes 
heaviness, hard outline, imperfect drawing occasionally, an entire 
deficiency of light and shade and of tone, sameness in the 
heads: these are among his defects as an artist. And, at first, 
they look fundamental. But, joined to no contemptible technic 
mastery, so far as it went, he was aman of ideas—that highest and 
rarest gift in the painter. He experienced emotion, and could 
communicate it. He is not a realistic painter, and must not be 
Judged as such, but a subjective one; giving us abstract sentiment 
rather than pictures of breathing humanity. He is a creator, in his 
sectarian way,—an enthusiast. His faculty was limited, narrow; but 
authentic, exalted, spiritual. If we judge his works by reference to 
his aims, what he proposed to himself to do,—and there is no other 
rational or fruitful method of criticism,—we may hope to sympathise 
with and understand them, and eppreciate their meaning. ‘To bea 
true artist,” be himself writes, thus revealing his own instinctive aims, 
‘one must possess within oneself a certain elevation of sentiment, 
with deep and powerful convictions, worthy of being expressed by one 
or other of the arts,—by prose composition, poetry, music, sculpture, 
or painting.” It was in this sense Scheffer was a true artist. And 
It 1s surely no low sense,— however cold, pale, nay, monotonous, may be 
his special medium of expressing those “ impressions of the beautiful ” 
(Scheffer’s own words again), ‘ the sublime and the pure, which he 
has derived from all nature ;” not alone from * those obvious qualities 
which address themselves to our eyes and senses,” but also from the 
‘unseen influences which affect our mind and feelings without passing 
through any material medium.” Noble and physiognomic words! 





The Life of Stephen A. Douglas. By James W.Suaeanan. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
N ADVERTISEMENT, an electioneering dodge, a puff for the 
. Presidency—this made-up book is hardly more. <A page of 
biography in large print to about twenty of newspaper extracts in 
small, is the proportion in this work of 528 pages. Not that we 
mean for a moment to infer that it may not be all the more interesting 
on that account; we merely mention the fact, lest any one should 
hope to find here an elaborate history of the most prominent man, at 
the present era, in Congress. This biography is evidently not in- 
tended for all time, it is merely to serve a temporary purpose. Indeed, 
the writer or compiler, whichever be the correct term, informs us in 
his preface that “these pages have been prepared without having 
en submitted to Mr. Douglas, who, ifhe read them at all, willdo so 
for the first time after the issue of the book.” Itis clear, therefore, that 
it wants one of the chief recommendations of a living person’s biography, 
viz., the recognition of its correctness by the person most interested. 
Mr. Douglas, however, must not be considered a singular instance of 
4 candidate for the Presidency whose pretensions it is sought to ad- 
vance by the opportune publication of his biography by a zealous 
cg Mr. Douglas’s grand opponent is Mr. Lincoln; and we 
lieve we do not err in stating that, the morning after Mr. Lincoln was 
nominated, five different publishers announced each a distinct “ Bio- 
graphy of Mr. Lincoln.” This beats the “ Leading Journal,” which is 
currently reported to have a ready-written “life” of every eminent 


I Englishman laid by in a convenient pigeon-hole, egregiously hollow. 
But to return to Mr. Douglas. His biographer declares that “at this 
day he occupies the most extraordinary position of being the only man 
in his own party whose nomination for the Presidency is deemed equi- 
valent to an election. Friends of other statesmen claim that other men, 
if nominated, may be elected—a claim that admits of strong and well- 
supported controversy ; but friend and foe—all Democrats, unite in the 
opinion that Douglas's nomination will place success beyond all doubt.” 

Now as we understand that Stephen A. Douglas has been nominated 
by the Convention, we may, if Mr. Sheahan be a competent autho- 
rity, consider him ipso facto President designate. It may, therefore, 
be worth while, seeing how important a matter it is that there should 
be a good understanding between England and America, to examine 
a little in detail the personal and political history of Mr. Douglas, as 
set forth by his biographer. 

By skilful steering through the eddies of a bombastic flow of elo- 

quence upon the subject of the war between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica in 1813, we arrive at our object, and learn that “ on the 23rd April, 
1813, was born Stephen A. Douglas ;” and we are led by a process of 
induction to conclude that the place of his birth was Brandon, Rut- 
land county, Vermont. His father, a doctor of medicine, died sud- 
denly on the lst July 1813; and his mother, with her two children 
(for she had borne a daughter before the birth of Stephen), ‘‘ removed 
from their native village to a farm about three miles in the country, 
where she resided with her bachelor brother, Mr. Fisk, upon their patri- 
monial estate.” Mr, Fisk, however, ultimately married and begot a son 
and heir, so that at the age of fifteen young Douglas found himself unable 
to “‘ command the means requisite for a collegiate education without ex- 
hausting the only resources upon which his mother and sisters must rely : 
he also saw that, if he remained on the farm with his uncle until he be- 
came of age, he would then be thrown upon the world without a profes- 
sion or trade by which he could sustain them and himself.” He, there- 
fore, got apprenticed to a cabinet-maker at Middlebury. That trade he 
was obliged to relinquish from feeble health. At the earnest solici- 
tation of his mother and stepfuther—for his mother had married 
again—he then went to reside with them near Canandaigua, New 
York. He became a student in the Academy there, and at the same 
time pursued a course of law studies; and such was his proficiency in 
the classics that, of the seven years which the laws of New York at 
that time required to entitle a student to be admitted to practice, 
a credit of three was allowed him for his classical attainments. 
In June 1833 he “left Canandaigua to earn for himself a livelihood 
and independerce.” ‘His first resting-place was at Cleveland, 
Ohio.” From thence he was driven by the warnings of physicians, 
who predicted, if he remained there, that he would sink under 
repeated attacks of a fever which had once already prostrated him. 
He moved forward, and in November arrived at Jacksonville, 
Illinois; and, after trials and struggles innumerable—after winning 
for himself the certainly expressive if somewhat vulgar titles of 
‘* High-combed Cock ” and * Little Giant "—after appearing before 
the public in the several capacities of legislator, lawyer, politician, 
and judge—he, ten years afterwards, in November 1843, left Quincy— 
the Quincy district having been assigned to him as his circuit—on his 
way to Washington, bearing “upon his person his commission as a 
member of Congress.” And, “since December 1843, Mr. Douglas 
has been a representative of Illinois in one or other house.” Mr. 
Douglas, according to his biographer, has always been an un- 
wavering Democrat. He supported General Jackson, and defended 
him against the accusation of violating the Constitution by 
declaring martial law at New Orleans. He ardently advocated the 
annexation of Texas ; he defended the war with Mexico; and was one 
of the most strenuous objectors to the treaty of 1848. On the Oregon 
question he went for the 54° 40’ line, and declared ‘that he never 
would . . . yield up an inch of Oregon to Great Britain or any other 
Government.” He opposed the ratification of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. As to Cuba and its people he says (p. 110): “ Ifit shall be 
necessary to their interest or safety to apply, as Texas did, for annexa- 
tion, I shall be ready to do by them as we did by Texas, and receive 
them into the union.” And again (p. 122): “It is our destiny to 
have Cuba, and it is folly to debate the question ; it naturally belongs 
to the American continent.” But his name is most widely known in 
connection with the Kansas-Nebraska Act. The responsibility of that 
belongs, his biographer remarks, to him alone. Moreover, ‘he had 
in 1850 carried the judgment of the people captive into an endorse- 
ment of the Fugitive Slave Law;” and, in fine, his notion with respect 
to slavery in general is, that he recognises ‘‘ inthe people of the terri- 
tories, acting through their Legislatures and through their State Con- 
ventions, full, exclusive, and complete power to probibit or introduce, 
to exclude or protect, African slavery within their respective terri- 
torial limits.” [is feelings towards England may be gathered from the 
following declamatory harangue : 

I cannot go as far as the senator from South Carolina. I cannot recog- 
nise England as our mother. If so, she is and ever has been a cruel and un- 
natural mother. I do not find the evidence of her affection in her watchfulness 
over our infancy, nor in her joy and pride at our ever-blooming prosperity and 
swelling power since we assumed an independent position. The proposition is 
not historically true. Our ancestry were not all of English origin. They were 
of Scotch, Irish, German, French, and of Norman descent as well as English. In 
short, we inherit from every branch of the Caucasian race. It has been our 
aim and policy to profit by their example, to reject their errors and follies, and 
to retain, imitate, cultivate, perpetuate all that was valuable and desirable. So 





far as any portion of the credit may be due to England and Englishmen—and 
much of it is—let it be freely awarded and recorded in her ancient archives, 
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whfich seem to have been long since forgotten by her, and the memory of which 
her present policy towards us is not well calculated to revive. But that the 
senator from South Carolina, in view of our present position and of his location 
in this confederacy, should indulge in glowing and eloquent eulogiums of Eng- 
land for the blessings and benefits she has conferred and is still lavishing upon 
us, and urge these considerations in palliation of the wrongs she is daily per- 
petrating, is to me amazing. He speaks in terms of delight and gratitude of 
the copious and refreshing streams which English literature and science are 
pouring into our country and diffusing throughout the land. Is he not aware 
that nearly every English book circulated and read in this country contains 
lurking and insidious slanders and libels upon the character of our people and 
the institutions and policy of our Government? Does he not know that abo- 
litionism, which has so seriously threatened the peace and safety of this re- 
public, had its origin in England, and has been incorporated into the policy of 
that Government for the purpose of operating upon the peculiar institutions of 
some of the states of this confederacy, and thus render the Union itself in- 
secure? Does she not keep her missionaries perambulating this country, de- 
livering lectures, and scattering broadcast incendiary publications, designed to 
incite prejudices, hate, and strife between the different sections of this Union? 
I had supposed that South Carolina and the other slave-holding states of this 
confederacy had been sufficiently refreshed and enlightened by a certain species 
of English literature, designed to stir up treason and insurrection around his 
own fireside, to have excused the senator from offering up praises and hosannahs 
to our English mother! Is not the heart, intellect, and press of England this 
moment employed in flooding America with this species of “ English litera- 
ture?” Even the wives and daughters of the nobility and the high officers of 
Government have had the presumption to address the women of America and, 
in the name of philanthropy, appeal to them to engage in the treasonable plot 
against the institutions and government of their own choice in their native 
land, while millions are being expended to distribute “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
throughout the world, with a view of combining the fanaticism, ignorance, and 
hatred of all the nations of the earth in a common crusade against the peculiar 
institutions of the state and section of this Union represented by the senator 
from South Carolina; and he unwittingly encourages it by giving vent to his 
rapturous joy over these copious and refreshing streams with which England is 
irrigating the American intellect. 

And from this: 

Besides, Sir, as has been intimated by the senator from Massachusetts, Eng- 
land has given pledges for her good behaviour en this continent. She is bound 
over to keep the peace. She has large possessions upon this continent of which 
she could be deprived in ninety days after war existed; and she knows that 
the moment she engages in war with us, that moment her power upon the 
American continent and upon the adjacent islands ceases to exist. While I am 
opposed to war—while I have no idea of any breach of the peace with Eng- 
land—yet I confess to you, Sir, if war should come by her act and not ours, by 
her invasion of our right and our vindication of the same, I would administer 
to every citizen and every child Hannibal's oath of eternal hostility as long as 
the English flag waved, or their Government claimed a foot of land, upon the 
American continent or the adjacent islands. Sir, I would make it a war that 
would settle our disputes for ever, not only of the right of search upon the 
seas, but the right to tread with a hostile foot upon the soil of the American 
continent or its appendages. 

Such is the man who is pronounced certain of his election as Presi- 
dent. He has, besides, a personal pique against England. In 1853, 
we learn (p. 443) that he was in England and was xot presented at 
Court, because he refused to “ put off that costume and dress which 
is universal at home,” We are inclined to think he was hardly used 
if he wore “the same black suit of cloth in which, just before his 
departure, he had visited Franklin Pierce. ” If Siamese may crawl 
on all fours into the Royal presence in their own costume, surely an 
American gentleman might walk into it on two legs in a decent even- 
ing dress ; but the only case which we can recall of refusal was that of 
an American who insisted upon wearing a buff waistcoat ; in that case 
we thought he was an ill-bred cur, and quite rightly served. How- 
ever, it is a comfort to reflect that, however pugnacious a man may 
be in his private capacity, he is likely to pause when the responsibility 
rests with him of embroiling in war two nations so powerful and so 
unyielding as England and America, even though he may have re- 
ceived a personal indignity; observe how in a crowd the lookers-on 
are much more eager to promote a fight than to “take a round” 
themselves. Still it is fearful to contemplate even the remote chance 
of a suspension of the cotton trade: it is difficult to say which country 
would suffer most; the white men of Manchester would die by thou- 
sands, and the negroes of the South by tens of thousands. We are 
much concerned then to know the character of the man who is to have 
the next quadrennial regency over our cousins in the West. 

There is a matter with reference to which Mr. Douglas has been 
much calumniated, to wit, his ownership of slaves. The fact is, that 
personally he is opposed to the African slave trade, and when Col. 
Martin, his first wife’s father, would have presented him with a slave 
plantation in Mississippi, Mr. Douglas refused to accept it. This pro- 
perty descended, through their mother, to Mr. Douglas's children ; so 
that they are slaveholders, though he is not. The personal explanation 
of Mr. Douglas upon this subject will be found at p. 438. 

Attached to this book is an elaborate essay by Mr. Douglas upon 
“The Dividing Line between Federal and Local Authority,” in which 
he explains the principle of the Democratic political system to be, 
“that every distinct political community, loyal to the Constitution 
and the Union, is entitled to all the rights, privileges, and immunities 
of self-government in respect to their local concerns and internal 
polity, subject only to the Constitution of the United States.” It 
would clearly be beyond our province to discuss the political differ- 
ences of Republicans, Democrats, and Whigs (who oddly enough are 
in America the Conservatives), with all their off-shoots—Abolitionists, 
Free-soilers, Anti-Nebraska Democrats, and Know-nothings ; but we 
may nevertheless inform the public that there is much to be read 
about them in this book, and that there is also a great deal to be 
learnt from it touching the opinions of Mr. Lincoln, the present 
Republican nominee for the Presidency. 





HISTORY. 

Royal and Historical Letters during the Reign of Henry IV., King of 
England and of France, and Lord of Ireland. Edited by the Rev. 
C. Hinceston, M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford, Incumbent of 
Hampton Gay, and Domestic Chaplain to Viscountess Fal- 
mouth, Baroness le Despencer. Published by the authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direc- 
tion of the Master of the Rolls. Vol. I.: 1399-1404. 

EAUTIFUL PAPER, admirable typography, ample margin, 
general excellence of “ getting up,” regal or quasi-regal author- 
ship, the editorship of a domestic chaplain of a peeress in her own 
right, and the sanction of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 

—all these are very well in their way, but they do not suflice to make 

an interesting or a valuable book. In such a volume as the present, 

we do not anticipate an introduction to society as amusing as that of the 

Boar’s Head, Eastcheap, or to find King Henry IV. soliloquising on 

the discomforts of royalty in Shakespearian blank verse; but we 

have a right to expect that a volume issued at the national expense, 
and evidently at considerable cost, should bear upon its face its claims 
to publication. This is exactly what we miss. We would not be 
understood to deny that here and there the reader may stumble 
upon a passage giving a curious trait of those olden times which 

Shakespeare’s drama has made for ever interesting. But such are 

few and far between. The great bulk of the volume is utterly 

uninteresting, and realises the old joke of “ Dry rubbish shot here.” 

Mr. Hingeston threatens another volume, and in the mean time we 

would raise a warning voice. An important national enterprise 

ought not to be brought into discredit by the publication of volumes 
like this, The mass of the letters here printed are of such a kind 
that they would be more than amply dealt with if they were cata- 
logued briefly and descriptively, after the fashion which has given 
so much satisfaction in the case of the Calendars of State Papers. 

The exaggerated scale on which the present volume is issued deserves 

the more to be deprecated, as this is the first selection of royal and 

historical letters which has appeared in the generally valuable series 
to which it belongs. If the miscellaneous correspondence of the first 
five years of Henry IV.’s reign occupies a volume of 450 pages, what 

a prospect is before us when subsequent and more interesting reigns 

come to yield their epistolary stores to Mr. Hingeston and his suc- 

cessors. A wing of the British Museum library will be required to 
hold the publications containing royal and historical letters alone. 

Mr. Hingeston lays great stress on the period illustrated by these 
letters, and certainly it is one which would to a certain extent repay 
elucidation. Henry’s difficulties with Wales and Scotland, his 
negotiations with France and Flanders, and the other troubles of the 
early years of his reign, are not without interest; but it is one 
which is but feebly brought out in this mass of miscellaneous letters. 
From past experience of Mr. Hingeston as an editor, we should be 
disposed to doubt whether under any circumstances he is qualified to 
illustrate accurately and fully this obscure period of our history. But 
were his qualifications ever so great, he is hampered by a restriction, 
not very wisely under all circumstances, we think, imposed by the 
regulations which govern the issue of these volumes. The editors 
were officially recommended to “ give an account of the MSS. em- 
ployed, of their age and peculiarities,” and further, to “add to the 
work a brief account of the life and times of the author, and any 
remarks necessary to explain the chronology; but xo other note or 
comment was to be allowed, except what might be necessary to establish 
the correctness of the text.” In issuing these instructions, the Master 
of the Rolls was no doubt influenced by a natural apprehension of 
learned editors, and of a text drowned by notes, after the fashion of 
Dr. Parr's Spital Sermon. Nor in the case of a Chronicle or other 
complete work is it indispensable that the book should be annotated, 
as, with the many already-existing appliances at his command, the 
student can with a little trouble procure the needful elucidation for 
himself. But it is different with a selection of letters like the pre- 
sent, where the men and events turning up are almost all obscure, and 
at every turn some explanation is necessary. Fettered by the rule 
quoted—one probably never intended to apply to a collection of letters 
—and feeling that elucidation of one kind or another was indispensable, 
Mr. Hingeston has given in his introduction a brief view of the 
principal letters of the volume. This is better than nothing, but it is 
far, very far, from being enough, and at every page the reader pauses, 
puzzled to know the meaning of statements and allusions in the text. 
That is not Mr, Hingeston's fault ; but why, may we ask, has he given 
an English translation only of the letters in French, and not one of those 
written in medizval Latin, often sufliciently canine, and frequently quite 
as unintelligible as their French companions ? Perhaps Mr. Hingeston 
has grown distrustful of his powers of translating from the Latin, 
since he made the celebrated blunder rendering capella, a chapel, as 
“a she-goat.” 

After due search, almost the only letter, or passage of a letter, of 
palpable interest enough to be worth extracting, is one from George 
Dunbar, Earl of March, to Henry IV., offering to betray his country 
to the English King. One of Henry’s first difficulties on ascending 
the throne lay in the relations between England and Scotland. 
Immediately after the death of Richard II. the Scotch began to ravage 
the border counties, and diplomatic action was forthwith brought into 
play. The Council of England was summoned by Henry, and, says 
Mr. Hingeston, “the greatest enthusiasm prevailed, and the Lords 
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spiritual and temporal taxed themselves, that they might not endanger 

the King’s popularity by taxing his subjects’—an act of loyalty and 

abnegation which might appear rather a to the Upper House of 
the present day. It was at this crisis that Henry was encouraged in 
his preparations for the invasion of Scotland by a letter from George 

Dunbar, Earl of March, which, as a specimen of early fifteenth-century 

Scotch-English, and for other reasons, may be worth giving, in the 

great dearth of extractable matter : 

Tue Eart or Marcu To Henry IV. 

Excellent, mychty, and noble Prince. 

Likit yhour Realte to wit that I am gretly wrangit be the Duc of Rothesay, 
the quhilk spousit my douchter, and now, ageyn his oblisyng to me, made be hys 
lettre - his seal, and agaynes the law of Halikire, spouses ane other wife, as 
it ys said. 

yO the quhilk wrang and defowle to me and my douchter in swilk maner 

done, I, as ane of yhour poer kyn, gif it like yhow, requere yhow of holp and 
suppowall fore swilk honest service as I may do efter my power to yhour noble 
lordship, and to yhour lande: fore tretee of the quhilk matere will yhe dedoy[ne] 
“to charge the Lord the Foarnivalle, ore the Erle of Westmerland, at yhour 
likyng to the Marche, with swilk gudely haste as yhow like, qware that I may 
have spekyng with quhilk of thaim that yhe will sond, and schew hym clerly 
myne entent; the quhilk I darre nocht discover to nane other bot tyll ane of 
thaim, be cause of kyn, and the grete lewtee that I traist in thaim, and as I 
suppose yhe traist in thaim on the tother part. 

Alsa, noble Prince, will yhe dedeyne to graunt and to send me yhour sauf- 
conduyt, endurand quhill the fest of the Nativite of Seint John the Baptist, 
fote a hundreth knichtis and squiers, and servantz, gudes, hors, and harnais, als 
wele within wallit town, as with owt, ore in qwat other resonable manere that 
yhow like, fore travaillyng and dwellyng within yhour land gif I hafe myster. 

And, excellent Prince, syn that I clayme to be of kyn tyll yhow, and it 
peraventour nocht knawen on vhour parte, I schew it to yhour Lordschip be this 
my lettre, that gif Dame Alice the Bowmount was yhour gud-dame, Dame 
Marjory Comyne, hyrre full sister, was my gud-dame on the tother syde, sa 
that I am bot of the feirde degre of kyn tyll yhow, the quhilk in alde tyme was 
callit neir. 

And syn I am in swilk degre tyll yhow, 1 requere yhow as be way of tendir- 
ness thareof, and fore my service in manere as I hafe before writyn, that yhe 
will vouchesauf tyll help me, and suppowell me, tyll gete amendes of the 
wrangis and the defowle that ys done me; sendand tyll me gif yhow like 
yhour answer of this with all gudely haste. 

And, noble Prince, mervaile yhe nocht that I write my lettres in Englishe, 
fore that ys mare clere to myne understandyng than Latyne or Fraunche. 

Excellent, mychty, and noble Prince, the Haly Trinite hafe yhow evermare 
in kepyng! 

Writyn at my castell of Dunbarr, the xviij. day of Feverer. 

Le Count DE LA MARCHE D’Escoce. 

Endorsed: “‘Au tresexcellent trespuissant et tresnoble Prince, le Roy 
d’Engleterre.” 

The plea of “blood” put forth by the traitor is amusing even at 
this distance of time; and so is the apology for writing in English. 
The Earl of March’s sufferings after his defection from the Scottish 
cause are well known; and in the present volume there is a rather 
curious letter from the Countess to King Henry, representing her 
husband’s misery and poverty in his English quarters. [Her Ladyship, 
however, more accomplished or better aided than her husband, writes 
in French. 

As for the text of this volume, the Examiner has already pointed 
out some of its grosser mistakes, to which we shall advert no further 
than to deplore the fact that such translations as “Mardi” into 
“Thursday,” and ‘ Vendredi” into ‘“‘ Wednesday,” not once but 
many times, should be allowed to creep into these great national 
publications, To the list given by our contemporary we may, how- 
ever, add one or two which we ourselves have noted : 

Page 16, and the first line, ‘‘nonns” should be “nouns.” Mr. 
Hingeston is surely aware that ‘‘ noun” is the old French for names. 
This mistake occurs passim. 

Passim. The word “ fatez” for “ faces :” modern faites. 

Page 19, and frequently repeated, “‘ sauté” is given for ‘ santé.” 

Page 33. ‘‘Consectione ” for “ confectione.” What could be the 
meaning of “ consectione litterarum ? ” 

Page 180, “ Spirituali” for ‘ speciali.” This is a very bad mis- 
take. The sentence stands “ que spirituali nota sunt digna ;” which 
is rank nonsense. 

Page 44. Here is a very terrible mistake. The document is a 
warrant to the Constable of Dover and Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
charging him to direct the Barons of the said ports to furnish certain 
vessels, men, and material. The text, according to Mr. Hingeston, 
runs: 

Enchargeant que sur nos autres lettres dessouz nostre prive seal, a vous ou 
tard directes pur Gar[deins], les Barons de nos ditz portz, &c. 

This Mr. Hingeston translates : 

Charging that concerning our other letters under our privy seal to you 
now lately directed for the Wardens, the Barons of our said ports.” 

It will be observed, that the latter part of the word “ garner” being 
destroyed by obliteration or decay, Mr. Hingeston has supplied it 
with the termination “ deins ” to make it ‘‘ Wardens.” The word is 
“ garner,” to warn—meaning that the Lord Warden was to “ warn 
the Barons,” &e. 

Finally, let us ask Mr. Hingeston why he should translate “jour de 
Marche” (p. 5) into “a March-day ”? What is a March-day, that it 
should be held on the borders for the conclusion of atreaty? Could 
not the word ‘‘ Marches” have suggested a better translation ? 





We have also received : The Comprehensive History of England, Parts 
XXIX. and XXX. (Glasgow and London: Blackie and Son.)——A 
Comprehensive History of India, Parts XXVIL, XXVIII, XXIX., and 


RELIGION. 


The New Life. By Horace Busuxert, D.D, Edinburgh : Strahan 
and Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 


HIS BOOK IS A REPRINT. It contains twenty-two sermons, 
of course preached and published in the United States, and 
they are entitled respectively: Every Man’s Life a Plan of God; 
Dignity of Human Nature shown from its Ruins ; The Hunger of the 
Soul; The Reason of Faith ; Regeneration ; The Personal Love and 
Lead of Christ; Light on the Cloud; The Capacity of Religion 
extirpated by Disuse ; Unconscicus Influence ; Obligation a Privilege ; 
Happiness and Joy ; The true Problem of Christian Experience ; The 
lost Purity restored; Living to God in Small Things ; The Power 
ofan Endless Life; Respectable Sin; The Power of God in Self- 
Sacrifice ; Duty not measured by our own Ability; He that knows 
God will confess Him; The Efficiency of the Passive Virtues; Spiri- 
tual Dislodgments ; Christ as separate from the World. Now, under 
ordinary circumstances, having gone thus far, we should have con- 
sidered that we had taken all the notice necessary of a reprint in 
England of sermons which had found favour with an American con- 
gregation, even though the preacher were no less a personage than 
Dr. Bushnell. But we are credibly informed that some of these ser- 
mons have already been heard and admired by an English congrega- 
tion. One he himself preached at Fetter-lane Chapel ; that, how- 
ever, is not amongst those to which we have alluded. Nor are we 
aware that Dr. Bushnell a second time crossed the Atlantic, 
moved by a vision like to that which summoned Paul and 
Silas into Macedonia. Little, no doubt, does he dream that those 
beautiful discourses wherewith he charmed his bearers in the North 
Congregational Church of Hartford have no less delighted an English 
audience in a particular church at Holloway; and that he has not 
only won for himself a reputation for originality, subtlety, acuteness, 
learning, and eloquence, but has been the means whereby a brother 
minister in another land got credit for the possession of the self-same 
qualities. Whether the reverend plagiarist of Holloway still con- 
tinues to patronise the productions of Transatlantic pens, and to lend 
the charm of his voice and action to the original creations of Trans- 
atlantic brains, we cannot say ; he, for some reason or other, incurred, 
we believe, the censure of ecclesiastical authority, and has now, in 
consequence, established a Free Church, whither he has not been 
followed by our informant, and we are therefore ignorant from what 
source he now gathers food for the hungry souls of the Free Church- 
men. 

Our informant marked with a pencil five of the sermons, which he 
recollected distinctly having heard delivered by the reverend plagiarist ; 
and it must be confessed that they are sufficiently striking to account 
for his recognising them as old friends at the very first glance. We 
propose, after saying a few words about the style of the sermons in 
general, and about the writer of them, to give extracts from the 
Jive, in case there should be amongst our readers any who will be 
thus enabled to transfer their admiration from the reverend plagiarist 
to the genuine author. 

Now we should say that the sermons would gain very much by 
being preached. They undoubtedly display great talent, thought, and 
power of language; but they are too dramatic, too exclamatory, for 
quiet reading: they are often too abstruse, and the expressions are 
occasionally anything but lucid; and those who “sit” under Dr. Bushnell 
must either be persons of very superior intelligence and education, or 
must derive from Dr. Bushnell’s hard sayings much the same kind of 
gratification as the (we fear fabulous) old woman is represented to 
have experienced at hearing for the first time the imposing word 
“ Beelzebub.” There is, moreover, a technicality of parlance which 
is very puzzling to the uninitiated, and which causes one to doubt 
whether it be really English he is reading; plain English it certainly 
is not. Such terms as “spiritual dislodgements,” for instance, and 
“ obligation a privilege,” seem to require that one should have lived 
in an atmosphere of theological slang, if we may use the expression, 
before he can fully realise their meaning. There is, besides, another 
peculiarity in these sermons which might be telling in a spoken ora- 
tion, but is nauseous in a printed address: we mean a constant 
epigrammaticism, and a repetition of forced, if not false, antitheses. 
Moreover, we think we detect in these sermons a tendency, much in 
vogue amongst a certain class of preachers, to pursue an unfortunate 
idea through all reasonable and unreasonable channels with a perti- 
nacity that amounts to downright worrying. On the whole, we 
should say that the sermons, meritorious as they are in many respects, 
are scarcely of the kind likely to be either serviceable or interesting 
to any but ladies or gentlemen who have nothing particular to do and 
have plenty of time to ponder upon abstract propositions, and who 
can at any time retire into their private apartments, pull down 
the blinds, and commune with their souls; but to the workaday 
world, whose religion must of necessity principally consist in doing 
their duty towards their neighbour, we do not think they offer much 
instruction or much consolation. 

With respect to Dr. Bushnell himself, it may be that, well known 
as he is in his own country as a man of learning and a controversial 
theologian, there are many amongst our readers who have never heard 
his name before, and who are not aware that he had to answer before 
the Ministerial Association, of which he is a member, for the doctrines 
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with respect to the Trinity which he had advocated in a treatise called 
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“God in Christ.” This treatise was published in 1849; and in 1851 
he gave to the American public his “‘ Christ in Theology,” wherein is 
the substance of his defence before the Association, In the preface 
to this work, speaking of the effect likely to be produced upon the 
mind by a study of all the many theories of supra-lapsarians, sub- 
lapsarians, and the host of theological leaders and speculators, he says : 
‘Nothing, I think, would more certainly disenchant us of our confi- 
dence in systematic orthodoxy and the possibility in human language 
of an exact theologic science, than an exposition so practical and 
serious, and withal so indisputably mournful—so mournfully indis- 
putable.” His own opinions upon the subject of the Trinity are 
briefly expressed in the following words: “Just that is wanted 
which the Church has been trying in all ages to escape, viz., 
to keep the Trinity an open question for ever—precisely where the 
Scriptures leave it; to undertake no science of God's interior nature 
and immanent properties, but to hold the Sacred Three as instru- 
mental verities, the truest and most adequate expression of God’s 
reality possible; leaving room for thought to make its explorations 
and climb into the knowledge of God by such feeling after his mystery, 
as mystery will tempt, and freedom suffer, and faith assist. Precisely 
this is the position where my doctrine leaves us; and in this it has its 
advantage equally over modalism and orthodoxy, and all ontological 
and transcendental theories.” In fact, Dr. Bushnell is what is termed 
a heretic, and we are afraid that his views upon regeneration would 
hardly pass muster with the Bishop of Exeter. Speaking of the change 
to be effected in every one born into this world ‘as the necessary con- 
dition of their salvation,” he says: ‘To maintain that such a 
change can be manipulated or officially passed by a priest, in 
the rite of baptism, 1s no better than a solemn trifling with the 
subject.” 

Of course it is not our province to argue points of doctrine, but 
simply to exhibit them for the consideration of those whom it may 
concern. With respect, however, to a man’s manner of inculcating 
his lessons, we may be allowed to offer an opinion. And, availing 
ourselves of the liberty we thus claim, we may remark that Dr. Bush- 
nell impresses us as belonging to that class of preachers who assume 
to themselves a more intimate acquaintance with the designs of the 
Almighty than is vouchsafed to less favoured mortals; they speak 
in a manner ez cathedrd, as though they could boast of a special reve- 
lation all to themselves; and, whilst they refuse to adhere to a time- 
honoured orthodoxy, themselves thunder out dogmas and expect 
acquiescence. ‘They, moreover, ignore in their teaching, if not in 
their hearts, the results of 1860 years of progressive Christianity, and 
talk of the world which has been evangelised for nearly two thousand 
years, as if it were the same heathen world in which the early disciples 
were warned that they would have tribulation; they preach 
as though a Christian should expect from a Christian the treat- 
ment he received more than a thousand years ago from exas- 
perated Jew and supercilious Gentile; they represent England 
and America as no better abiding-places for the true believer than 
when Britain was the remotest of lands to the Roman, and the 
modern Hesperia unsuspected of existence. They may be right; but 
we sincerely hope not. We cannot, we dare not look upon Christianity 
as involving separation from any who form items of our community ; 
it seems to us altogether inconsistent, if not with the first and greatest 
commandment, with the second, which is so like unto it. We can as 
soon believe that one born of Christian parents in a Christian country, 
if he do not renounce the faith which he first learns from his mother’s 
lips, is not, so far as men can judge one another, a Christian, as that 
the child of Mohammedan parents, instructed in the laws of 
Mohammed, is not a Mohammedan. We had always imagined that 
the chief advantage, socially speaking, of Christianity over other 
religions is, that, so far from tending to Pharisaic separation and 
caste-like exclusiveness, it extends to all the right hand of brother- 
hood; it holds aloof from sin, but it seeks out sinful men, and acts 
upon them not so much by abstract precept as by palpable example. 
It may be that we have mistaken Dr. Bushnell’s doctrine ; but our 
impression certainly is, that his teaching is calculated rather to raise 
a select few to aself-conceited righteousness, than to bring down from 
on high and diffuse amongst the many the light which was to lighten 
the Gentiles. 

And now we will perform our promise of submitting for examina- 
tion a few extracts from the jive sermons. The first is that 
entitled “ Dignity of Human Nature shown from its Ruins: ” 

When the prophet Jonah, endeavouring as he best can to raise some adequate 
opinion of the greatness of Ninevah, declares that it is an exceeding great city of 
three days’ journey ;and when Nahum follows, magnifying its splendour in terms 
of high description that correspond ; still, so ambiguous and faint is the impres- 
sion made, that many were doubting whether, after all, “‘ the exceeding great 
city” was anything more than a vast inclosure of gardens and pasture-grounds 
for sheep, where a moderate population subsisted under the protection of a wall. 
No one had any proper conception of the city till just now, when a traveller and 
antiquary digs into the tomb where it lies, opens to view, at points many miles 
asunder, itstemples and palaces, drags out the heavy sculptures, shows the in- 
scriptions, collects the tokens of art and splendour, and says ‘‘ This is Nineveh, 
the ‘exceeding great city ;’” and, then, judging of its extent from the 
vast and glorious ruin, we begin to have some fit impression of its 
magnitude and splendour. And so it is with Babylon, Ephesus, Tadmor of the 
Desert, Baalbec, and the nameless cities and pyramids of the extinct 
American race. All great ruins are but a name for greatness in ruins; and 
bed see the magnitude of the structure in that of the ruin made by it in its 

So it is with man. Our most veritable, though saddest, impressions of his 
greatness, asa creature, we shall derive from the magnificent ruin he displays. 








In that ruin we shall distinguish fallen powers that lie as broken pillars on the 
ground; temples of beauty, whose scarred and shattered walls still indicate- 
their ancient original glory; summits covered with broken stones, infested with 
asps, where the palaces of high thought and great aspiration stood, and’ 
righteous courage went up tojmaintain the citadel of the mind—all aruin now— 
‘ archangel ruined.” 


The next is “The Hunger of the Soul: ” 


Hence it is that, in that most unnatural of all modes of punishment, 
regarded unaccountably with so great favour by many, the punishment I mean 
of absolute solitary confinement, a very large proportion of the prisoners become 
idiotic. Cut off from all the living sights and sounds, the faces of friends, the- 
voices of social interchange, and the works and interests of life; shut away thus 
from all that enters into feeling, or quickens intelligence, or exercises judgment, 
or nerves the will to action, the soul has no longer anything to feed upon, and, 
for want of food, it dies—dies into blank idiocy. 


The third is ‘‘ Personal Love and Lead of Christ: ” 


What a beautiful image or picture, to represent the attitude and personal 
relationship of Jesus among His followers—That He does not drive them on 
before, as a herd of unwilling disciples, but goes before Himself, leading them into 
paths that He has trod, and dangers He has met, and sacrifices He has borne Him-- 
self, calling them after Him, and to be only followers. He leadeth them out. 

If driving could do any good, He might well enough drive His flock asa 
body, caring nothing for any one of them in particular; but, if He is going to 
draw them after Him, He must work upon their inclinations, draw them » 
their personal favour to Him, and must therefore knowthem personally, and call 
them to follow, as it were, by name. Just the difference will be observed in 
this matter that pertains between the eastern shepherds and those of the west 
and north. No sooner do we come upon this latter fashion of driving flocks 
afield, than we see the noting, knowing, and calling of particular sheep disap- 
pear. When the driving and thrusting on before becomes the manner, there is 
no need of getting any one of them under a power of confidence and attraction, 
no need of noting them individually at all. So, if driving were in place, 
Christ might well enough Jet fall the fires of Sodom behind His flock, and drive 
them out, as He drove Lot’s family, or his vain-hearted wife, out of the city. 
But the best use that could be made of such a flock, after all, would be to tusn 
them into pillars of salt and let them stand. No disciple is a real disciple till 
he becomes a follower, going after the shepherd, as one that follows by name, 
and is drawn by love. 


The fourth, ‘“* Light on the Cloud :” 


Ignorance trying to comprehend what is inscrutable, and out of patience that 
it cannot make the high things of God come down to its own petty measures, is 
the definition of all atheism. There is no true comfort in life, no dignity in 
reason, apart from modesty. We wrangle with Providence and call it reason ; 
we rush upon God's mysteries, and tear ourselves against the appointments of 
His throne, and then, because we bleed, complain that He cruelly mocks our 
understanding. All our disputings and hard speeches are the frothing of our 
ignorance maddened by our pride. Oh, if we could see our own limitations, and 
how little it is possible for us to know of matters infinite, how much less, clouded 
by the necessary blindness of a mind disordered by evil, we should then be in a 
position to learn; and the lessons God will teach would put us in a way to 
know what now is hidden from us. Knowledge puffeth up, charity buildeth up. 
One makes a balloon of us, the other a temple. 


And the fifth, “* Respectable Sin: ” 


Our range of life is so walled in by the respectability of our associations, that 
what ison the other side of the wall is very much a world unknown. Henee 
we have no such opinion or impression of sin anywhere as we ought to have. It 
is with us all our life long and in all our associations, much as it is with us here 
in our assembly for worship. The offensive and repulsive forms of sin are 
almost never here, by so much as any one sign or symptom. The sin is here, 
and sin that wants salvation; but it is sin so thoroughly respectable, as to make 
it very nearly impossible to produce any just impression of its deformity. Sit- 
ting here in this atmosphere of decency and order, how can you suffer any just 
impression of the dreadful nature of that evil which, after all, wears a look so 
plausible? If therecame in with you, to mingle in your audience, a fair repre- 
sentation only of the town; if you heard, in the porch, the profane oaths of the 
cellars and hells of gambling; if you looked about with a cautious feeling, 
right and left,in the seat, lest some one might rifle your dress, or pick your 
pocket; if the victims of drink were seen reeling into the seats, here and there, 
and their hungry, shivering children were crying at the door, for bread; if the 
diseased and loathsome relics of vice, recognised sometimes as the sons aud 
daughters of families once living in respect and affluence, were sprinkled about 
you, tainting the air you breathe ; in a word, if actual life were here, in correct 
representation, how different a matter would it be for me to speak of sin, how 
different for you to hear! And the same holds true of the associations of your 
life generally. Sin, in its really revolting, shocking forms, seldom gets near 
enough to youto meet youreye. What you knowof it is mostly gotten from 
the newspapers, and is scarcely more of a reality to you, many times, than the 
volcanoes you hear of in the moon. 

These extracts, we think, display originality of thought and expression, 
and peculiarity and even sometimes familiarity of language, sufficient 
to recall the sermons to the minds of any who have heard them. Ifso, 
our object will have been attained ; and if not, we shall at least have 
the satisfaction of having i before our readers specimens of the 
preaching of a distinguished American divine. It may not be 
out of place to observe that one of these twenty addresses— 
‘Unconscious Influence”—was published in London in 1852 by 
Messrs. Partridge and Oakey; it is that which we have men- 
tioned as having been delivered by Dr. Bushnell himself in Fetter- 
lane. 





We have also received: The Pope; or, Questions of the Day. By 
Monseigneur Legar. (Catholic Publishing Company, Limited.)—A little 
pamphlet against the temporalities of the Papacy—a question which 
the author insists to be “religious, and not political.,——Also, a new 
edition of The Flowers of Heaven; or, Examples of the Saints.—Trans- 
lated from the French of the Abbé Orsini. (Catholic Publishing Com- 
pany, Limited.)\——The Congregational Pupit, No. LXIV. (Judd and 
Glass.)——-The Congregational Pulpit. Conducted by the Rev. T. G. 
Horton. Vol. IX. (Judd and Glass.)\——Remarks on the Census of 
Religious Worship for England and Wales. By the Rev. A. Hume, D.C.L. 
(Longmans.)——/he Gate of Heaven: an Allegory. (Birmingham: Tonks 
and Jones.) 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Travels and Adventures of the Rev. Joseph Wolff, D.D.. LL.D., 
Vicar of Ile Brewers, near Taunton; and late Missionary to the 
Jews and Muhammadans in Persia, Bokhara, Cashmeer, Sc. 
London: Saunders, Otley and Co, 1860. Vol. IL. pp. 535. 

HE MOST INTERESTING BOOKS OF TRAVEL have 

undoubtedly of late years been written by missionaries, Every 

reader will at once call to mind the names of Livingstone, 
Ellis, and Krapf; and last, but certainly not least, comes Dr. Joseph 
Wolff on the list of missionary travel-writers. The first volume of 
his work—which is the only one at present published—is not less re- 
markable for the varied experiences of the author detailed therein, 
than for the quaintly vigorous style of its language. From the preface 
we learn that Dr. Wolff ‘‘ yielded to the expressed wishes of many 
dear friends, and recalled all the principal events and trials of his life 
in succession, dictating them aloud in a family circle, where many 
willing scribes were to be found.” The one head and the many hands 
working harmoniously together have certainly not been unsuccessful ; 
the result of their joint labours being a book whose very faults (for it 
has not a few) contribute something towards its attractions. 

Dr. Wolff modestly hints that his capabilities for making a good 
traveller were originally not very great : he was short-sighted; never 
could manage to sit a horse or even a donkey with ease; never could 
learn to swim or cook his own food; and was so stiff-legged that he 
could not adapt the Eastern fashion of sitting—an apparently trivial 
circumstance, which, however, led on no few occasions to events 
neither unimportant nor desirable. Nor were the Doctor’s corporeal 
deficiencies partially compensated by the excellence of the attendants 
which he met with from time to time. Only once had he the good 
fortune to pick up a trustworthy servant, who happened to bea 
Russian ; and even this paragon managed one day to become drunk, 
and while in that state to give his master a most tremendous thrashing. 
Dr. Wolff kindly offered to forgive the culprit, and to continue bim in 
his service, if he would promise never to get drunk again. The 
Russian, however, with an honest candour which makes us think 
rather highly of him, avowed his resolution of invariably celebrating 
the festival of the Virgin Mary with a bout of thorough drunkenness ; 
and the Doctor, very wisely we also think, sent the devout but 
dangerous Mariolater about his business. 

We hinted above that the style of the work is somewhat quaint and 
curious. Two reasons may be given which will partly, if not wholly, 
account for this. First, that the Doctor is a foreigner ; and secondly, 
that his narrative runs in the third person instead of the first. For 
instance, instead of Dr. Wolft’s telling his readers, ‘‘I liked Weimar,” 
we have ‘* Wolff loved Weimar,” &c. &c. _ It is also, we suppose, the 
use of the third person which enables the Doctor, at less risk of being 
charged with vanity, to tell us that ‘‘ Wolff noticed at once with his 
innate acuteness,” ‘* Wolff's liberality towards other denominations 
was without bounds,” ‘“‘ Wolff kissed so and so with great grace,” &c. 
&e. Indeed, it is impossible to deny that the hearty, manful, self- 
reliant character of our missionary is not altogether free from an 
amusing egotism, which peers out ever and anon in these pages. 

“Ars est etiam maledicendi,” says Scaliger. Dr. Wolff, however, 
deals out his terms of vituperation with an artless vigour which says 
more for the earnestness than the choiceness of his vocabulary. Thus he 
stigmatises one of the professors of the Ambrosian Library by name 
as “a nasty jealous fellow ;” a Viennese priest, named Libowsky, is 
“the most envious, jealous, uncharitable, uncouth, odious, mischief- 
making, heartless, irreligious fellow in existence ;”’ a certain Franciscan 
friar is “an ignorant jackass;” a high Calvinist at Gibraltar is ‘a 
long-face-pulling lady with a whining voice;” a Swedish Consul- 
General (named) is “a nasty atheist and infidel ;” a servant is ‘* a man 
of the worst character—a thief, a traitor, and a cheat ;” a certain 
Frenchman (named) is ‘the greatest scoundrel Wolff ever encoun- 
tered ;” the Governor of Angoroo is “a thorough brute ;” a Persian 
(named) is ‘a horrid scoundrel ;” Calvinism is “ filthy,” &c., &c. 
Now we think this outspoken language—which, after all, we are 
pretty sure, is but mere summer thunder—may give a handle to nota 
few persons to hang offence upon. Possibly some “ filthy Calvinist,” 
or even some more savoury personage, will object to it as coming from 
a missionary and a clergyman of the Church of England. For our- 
selves, we will confess that, notwithstanding Dr. Wolff's pardonable 
egotism and often unpardonable dogmatism, the impression left upon 
us, after reading these pages, as to his honesty, talents, and piety, is 
a most favourable one. The following character, which is from the 
pen of the late Mr. Lewis Way, is. probably not very far from the 
mark, although we are not quite certain that the Doctor “ accom- 
modates himself to all men, without giving offence to any :” 

A man whom at Rome calls the Pope “ the dust of the earth,” and tells the 
Jews at Jerusalem that “the Gemara is a lie;” who passes his days in dispu- 
tation, and his nights in digging the Talmud ; to whom a brick floor is a feather- 
bed, and a box a bolster; who makes or finds a friend alike in the persecutor 
of his former or present faith; who can conciliate a Pacha, or confute a Patri- 
arch; who travels without a guide; speaks without an interpreter; can live 
Without food, and pay without money; forgiving all the insult he meets with, 
and forgetting all the flattery he receives; who knows little of worldly conduct, 
and yet accommodates himself to all men, without giving offenceto any! Such 
& man (and such and more is Wolff) must excite no ordinary degree of attention 
in a country, and among a people, whose monotony of manners and habits has 
remained undisturbed for centuries. 


Mr, Lewis Way himself was a gentleman whose unexaggerated his- 








tory is stranger than most romances. Originally a briefless barrister, 
he met one day in the street an old gentleman of his own name, who, 
though an utter stranger, left him at his death 380,000/., with the 
proviso that he should spend it to the glory of God. Mr. Way took 
holy orders, and devoted himself to the conversion of the Jews to 
Christianity, The descendants of Abraham, however, for the most 
part, appear to have regarded their wealthy apostle in the light of a 
pigeon who would bear plenty of plucking, and cozened and robbed 
him with unceasingly ingenious greed. Indeed, the normal Jew of 
modern day, as sketched by the hand of Dr. Wolff, himself of that 
nation, 1s (we regret to say) an exceedingly unfascinating biped ; and 
high must be the motives of the missionary labourer who can sacrifice 
himself for the benefit of such a thankless, unlovely race. 

Joseph Wolff was born in Bavaria in 1795, and certainly from his 
early boyhood gave tokens of no common mental vigour and audacity. 
He may almost be said to have inherited all the brains of the young 
male Wolffs, as he very coolly tells us “to sell old clothes was the 
height of his brother’s ambition.” Indeed, this latter precociously 
mercantile young member of the tribe of Levi, when nine years old, 
sold his school books and bought with their price pins and needles to 
dispose of again. To us, who live in a matter-of-fact age and in a 
matter-of-fact country, there is something rather astonishing in the 
way in which Master Joseph at eleven walks unquestioned out of his 
father’s house, and takes up his abode in the neighbouring town of 
Bamberg with a Jewish cousin who “ rather leaned towards infidelity.” 
To this cousin he expressed his intention of becoming a Christian and 
a Jesuit, and was in consequence very summarily ejected by his wife 
with the aid of a poker. From Bamberg Wolff goes to Wurtzburg, 
and from thence to Frankfort-on-the-Maine, where he roundly says 
that he found the Jews complete infidels, and the Protestants the same. 
In this erratic fashion he changed town for town, teaching Hebrew, 
studying Latin, Greek, and history, and making a temporary acquaint- 
ance with such notabilities as Géthe, Falk, Voss, Frederick Schlegel, 
&e. He gives us a very curious sketch of Viennese Roman Catho- 
licism as it was about the year 1812, and he divides its professors into 
five sects or parties. Of these the most outrageous were the followers 
of Peschel, who insisted that Christians should continue the Atonement 
among themselves by crucifying each Good Friday some one of their 
members who should be indicated by lot. A maid-servant was the first 
victim, and she actually suffered death by crucifixion with great fortitude. 
The second year, however, things did not go on quite so smoothly, as the 
lot fell on a fat Roman Catholic priest, who, declining the honours 
of martyrdom, gave secret information to the police, and had Peschel 
and several of his disciples laid by the heelsin prison. Hoff bauer was 
the head of the fifth sect, which numbered among its votaries Frederick 
Schlegel, Werner, Adam Miiller, and the élite of learned Germany. 
This sacerdotal personage used to wear a three-cornered cocked-hat, 
a gown of black cloth with a girdle, shoes without buckles, and coarse 
woollen stockings, which he always knitted himself. Rising at four in 
the morning, he managed to preach five times a day, generally with 
wonderful eloquence. Though not a few of his eccentricities and 
extravagances, such as beating his clergy at the altar, &c., seem to 
us very reprehensible, Hoffbauer’s influence was extraordinary with 
his party, which included all the great nobility of Poland and the Hun- 
garian hierarchy. 

It would be quite impossible for us to attempt to trace the earlier 
fortunes of the erratic genius, Wolff, who confesses that, as people told 
him he was like Luther in outward appearance, so, through “ vanity and 
ambition,” he determined to follow Luther’s career. Now a Roman 
Catholic at the Propaganda, we have him proving seventeen Popes to 
have done wrong, to the consternation of the whole college. Next 
we find him in a Bavarian monastery stoutly flagellating his leather 
trousers in a dark room—a device which some of his fellow-flagellators 
observed and followed—or biting the toes of his spiritual fathers ; and 
shortly after at the University of Cambridge, a pupil of Simeon. 

Wolff remained in Cambridge for two years. He read almost all the works 
of St Augustine and Bishop Butler; also the Astronomical Discourses of 
Chalmers, Bishop Kidder’s writings, and the German divines; as well as the 
works of Bishops Bull and Andrews, and Robert Hall’s sermons. 

Everything he undertook he succeeded in learning, except one thing, which 
Simeon tried, but in vain, to teach him, namely, how to shave himself. Mr. 
Simeon actually appointed an hour (12 o’clock) to instruct him, in the first place 
how to sharpen a razor; but the moment Wolff tried, although Simeon had told 
him to keep the blade flat, he did just the contrary, and cut the razor-strop in two. 
Simeon gave him a slap, laughed, and gave up the shaving lesson. 

Dr. Wolff’s beard had on one occasion the honour of being operated 
on by no less a manipulator than the famous:Edward Irving. The 
Doctor while on a visit to the great preacher had stipulated for the 
attendance of a barber at an early hour in the morning, and punctually 
at the time appointed his host presented himself with all the necessary 
shaving appurtenances, and performed his part secundem artem. Less 
satisfactory, we should imagine, was the performance of an old woman 
in the Archbishop of Armagh’s palace, who rasped the Doctor's chin, 
and then demanded half-a-crown for her bungling, But to be serious : 
we are almost inclined to think that it would have been better for 
the future missionary had he during his Cambridge residence exchanged 
Saint Augustine for Thucydides, and Chalmers’s Astronomical Dis- 
courses for Newton’s Principia; nor are we by any means sure that it 
was very much to his advantage to become the “ pet” of Mr. Simeon 
and Professor Lee, as he tells us he was named by the members of 
the University. We cannot help thinking that many of the eccen- 
tricities and oddities of which his restless wandering life had pre- 
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viously sown the seeds were coddled into somewhat unpleasant vigour 
and hardihood by the two eminent university dry-nurses just men- 
tioned. The Henry Drummond mentioned just below is the late 
M.P. for the county of Surrey, the constant friend and patron of Dr. 
Wolff. 


After Joseph Wolff had been nearly two years at Cambridge, he received a 
letter from Henry Drummond to the following effect: 

“My dear Wolff,—I am grieved to the very heart that you should allow 
yourself to be kept so long by the London Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews. What can you Jearn from them which you do not already 
know? Tell them that vou must go out immediately, and if they don’t send 
you, I will send you out at once. There is as much pride in the Church of 
England as there is in the Church of Rome.” 

Wolff replied to him : 

‘“My dea: Friend.—They want me to stay here a little longer, that I may 
get more knowledge of the world. The Jews’:Society for Promoting Christi- 
anity has been disappointed by every Jew they took up. One became a 
Muhammadan, another a thief, a third a pickpocket: and I am determined to 
remain here, to show there is a sincere Jew in the world. They want me to spend 
me, a few months with Lewis Way, in order to get more knowledge of the 
world.” 

Drummond wrote to Wolff in answer : 

“You are almost as great an ass as my friends Lewis Way and Charles 
Simeon are. What knowledge of the world can you learn in Stansted Park ? 
Knowledge of the world can only be gained in the world.” 

Nevertheless Wolff went on a visit to Stansted Park, whence he was deter- 
mined to go to Portsmouth to preach to the Jews ; therefore he wrote a note and 
sent it to Lewis Way’s room, which note contained the following: 

‘“My dear Mr. Lewis Way,—1 knew that you would make a fuss, if I told 
you that I wanted to go and preach to the Jews in Portsmouth ; I have, there- 
fore, gone there without your leave.” 


We may add that Dr. Wolff, from his own experience, much 
prefers Oxford and Cambridge to the most celebrated universities of 
Germany, though we should have valued his opinion much more had 
he taken more advantage of his residence at the last-named English 
university. His sketch of Cambridge is, on the whole, a very favour- 
able one. 

Passing over some hundred pages teeming with incident and adven- 
ture, we come upon the following ludicrous episode : 


When thus arrived at Sidon, Wolff said to Colonel Cradock, “I havea 
letter with me for Miss Williams, who resides with Lady Hester Stanhope. This 
I will send to her, and write her a civil line; but I shall not mention Lady Hester 
Stanhope’s name.” So the letter was sent to Mar-Elias, Lady Hester Stanhope’s 
residence, and an Arab servant conveyed it. But instead of a letter from 
Miss Williams, one came for Wolff, from Lady Hester herself, which ran as 
follows: 

““T am astonished that an apostate should dare to thrust himself into 
observation in my family. Had you been a learned Jew you never would have 
abandoned a religion rich in itself, though defective ; nor would you have em- 
braced the shadow of a one—I mean the Christian religion. Light travels faster 
than sound, therefore the Supreme Being could not have allowed his creatures to 
live in darkness for nearly two thousand years, until paid speculating wanderers 
deem it proper to raise their venal voices to enlighten them. 

“Hester Lucy STANHOPE.” 

To this Dr. Wolff replied: 


“To the Right Honourable Lady Hester Lucy Stanhope. 

“ Madam,—I have just received a letter which bears your Ladyship’s signa- 
ture, but I doubt its being genuine, as I never had the honour of writing to your 
Ladyship, or of mentioning your name in my letter to Miss Williams. With 
regard to my views and pursuits, they give me perfect rest and happiness, and 
they must be quite immaterial to your Ladyship.—I have the honour to be, 
your most humble and obedient servant, JoserH Wotrr.”’ 

Wolff sent this answer by the same servant as before. On Lady Hester 
receiving it she perused it, and desired the man to wait that she might give him 
apreseut. She then came out with a whip, kicked the poor fellow behind, and 
sent him away. Hecame back lame to Wolff, and told him that the daughter 
of the King of England had beaten him. Wolff, in order to satisfy him, gave 
him a dollar, for which he dares say the man would have gladly undergone 
another beating at the same price from the daughter of the King of Eng- 
land. 


Dr. Wolff, indeed, seems to have had a strong belief in the omni- 
potence of the dollar. At Alexandria : 


Wolff issued a public printed call to the Muhammadan grandees to repent 
and turn to Christ, and he predicted to them the speedy downfall of the 
Muhammadan power. He sent one of these written calls, made out in Arabic, 
by a donkey-driver, to the Governor of Alexandria. The poor fellow was flog- 
ged for being the bearer of such 2 message, and came back in a violent rage, 
and almost knocked Wolff down, but had his wrath mitigated by a present of 
two dollars as a compensation for the flogging. After which, whenever the man 
met Wolff in the street, he would say to him, “‘ Never send me again with such 
rabbish to the governor ;” and on Wolff replying, ‘‘Ah, but you got two dollars 
for it,” he rejoined, ‘‘ You ought to have given me ten !” 

Our traveller had been so frequently bastinadoed and tortured 
himself, that at last he seems to have regarded such treatment, in his 
own case or that of others, as comparatively unimportant. 

The two persons alluded to in the following extract were two 
Armenian bishops of the Roman Catholic Church : 


They were well-informed, kind-hearted men, without bigotry; but Wolff 
got into a terrible scrape with them, owing to a fit of mental absence. In the 
heat of discussion and argument, he got hold accidentally of a small paper pic- 
ture of our Lord, which, in accordance with a bad habit he had when excited, 
he put into his mouth, and bit at and chewed, till he had by degrees swallowed 
it altogether. Of course, he was quite unconscious of what he was doing; 
wt he could not persuade the bishops and company that it was an accident, 
and they were greatly scandalised, and expressed much indignation against 
him. 

Subsequently, at Bagdad, the, Roman Catholic bishop there expostulated 
with him on his conduct, but Wolff succeeded in convincing him that the 
offence was purely unintentional. Ten years afierwards, however, when Frank 


Newman and Lord Congleton were at Mardeen, they were told the story by the 
Catholics there, who, in speaking of Wolff, called him “ Wolff, Jakhsh;” 








jakhsh being an Arabic word, only used in Mesopotamia, signifying “jackass ;” 
its root-meaning being “ One who extends his ears.” 

With the redoubtable Sir Hudson Lowe, to whom Dr. Wolff was 
introduced at Constantinople, he expresses himself ‘ delighted,” 
stating that Sir Hudson was full of information. ; 

Dr. Wolff appears to admit that he did not behave himself very 
discreetly during his visit to Ireland, where mutual strong recrimina- 
tions passed between himself and Shiel, and where he sent “a wild 
letter” to Bishop Doyle, inviting him to a Scriptural argument. 

Dr. Wolff gives some amusing anecdotes about General Sir Charles 
Napier. Dr. Wolff being in quarantine, Sir Charles says: 

‘I shall come to-morrow with the Jews and Greeks, to whom you may preach. 
You may tell them that there is no difference between Jew and Greek—for they 
are both rogues alike!” Sir Charles was, nevertheless, a great lover and friend 
of the Greeks. Next day he actually came with a great crowd of both Jews 
and Greeks, and said, “ Now! here I am come to stand by you. If you cannot 
convert them, they shall get a d——d licking!” Wolff reproved Napier for 
sweating, to which he answered, “‘I deserve the reproof, for 1 swear like a 
trooper.” 

Of the General himself he speaks in the following affectionate 
terms : 

However, in spite of that, he gave Wolff six days’ grace, and took him into 
his house ; and Wolff maintains that he never in his life saw a more affectionate 
father and tender husband, or a man who set a better example by baving daily 
family prayers in his home; and, on Sunday, Wolff held Divine service and 
preached there. For Sir Charles assembled in his house all the Jews, and to 
those who knew how to read he gave the Bible. One of the Jews wanted a 
Bible. Sir Charles Napier immediately asked—‘‘ Do you know how to read?” 
The Jew said “‘ Yes.” Sir Charles Napier then said, ‘ Read,” and put a Bible 
intohis hand. But the man did not know how to read, on which Sir Charles 
Napier exclaimed, “I have a good mind to give you a d——d licking !—the 
soundest licking you ever got.” 

As to the story about Dr. Kennedy and Lord Byron, we have little 
doubt that the poet only joked when he said he intended ultimately 
to convert Don Juan into a Methodist. At least, we cannot imagine 
that his sole object in conversing with a Dissenting doctor on religious 
points was that he might Jearn the ins and outs of Methodism, in 
order to introduce a bond fide parody of it into the second part of his 
poem of “‘ Don Juan.” We have now said enough of this book to give 
our readers an idea of some of the ‘ moving accidents by flood 
and field” which it has been the writer’s hap to encounter ; and of 
the brave and self-reliant spirit in which he has performed his part of 
missionary pioneer to the scattered tribes of his nation. Even the 
strong language which he sometimes uses rather unnecessarily seems 
to us, after all, but the index and outpouring of a bold and zealous 
temperament, which dislikes lukewarmness and time-serving neutrality 
far more than open and avowed hostility. 

We will conclude this notice with stating that the first volume 
brings us down to the year 1832, and leaves our traveller before the 
gates of Bokhara. 





Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labours, during an Eighteen 
Years’ Residence in Eastern Africa. Together with Journeys to 
Jagga, Usambara, Ukambani, Shoa, Abessinia, and Khartum ; and 
a Coasting Voyage from Mombaz to Cape Delgado. By the Rev. 
Dr. J. Lewis Krarr. London: Triibner and Co. pp. 566. 

HE ELABORATE REVIEW which we gave of the labours of 
this enterprising missionary, upon the first appearance of his 
travels (Critic, Vol. XVII. p. 831), renders it quite unnecessary for 
us to give any minute account of his proceedings. It is suflicient to 
remind our readers that the scene of Dr. Krapf’s labours, like that of 

Dr. Livingstone’s, lies among those parts of Africa hitherto spoken of 

only as terre incoguite. In the remoter regions of the mysterious 

continent, among peoples unknown to the ethnologist, and amid 
dangers sufficient to appal the stoutest heart, this brave and noble 

Christian bore the word of his Master, and came forth unharmed. 

That the narrative of such adventures must be full of interest to all 

mankind is a proposition too self-evident to require support. We 

may, however, state that, in our opinion, the translation before us is 
better for the general reader than the original edition, even inde- 
endently of the question whether he understands the German 
anguage. The tendency to expatiate, to explain with unnecessary 
minuteness, is a ‘vice common to all German travellers, and had 
not been avoided by Dr. Krapf; and it is something for the 
translator to be proud of, that he has contrived to reduce effec- 
tively the two bulky volumes of the original to about one half. To 
do this properly, to strike out only what was redundant, and to pre- 
serve everything likely to be of interest, not only to the general 
reader, but to the man of science, must have been a task of no 
ordinary difficulty ; and the translator is deserving of all praise for 
his careful, conscientious, and intelligent solution of the problem. 

When, moreover, we know that the work of translation has been 

accomplished under the direct supervision of Dr. Krapf (whose know- 

ledge of our language gives a high value to his expression of satis- 
faction at the translation), we may feel perfectly certain that it has 
been well done. We may also, without taking too much upon our- 
selves, assume some little credit for this result, seeing that the pro- 

duction of this volume is the exact realisation of a suggestion made b 

ourselves in November 1858, when we reviewed the original. ‘‘We 

would not (said we) advise any London publisher to undertake a 

similar version of Dr. Krapf. But these two diffuse volumes might 

easily furnish the materials for one striking and comparatively slender 
book.” 
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We give a few extracts as specimens of style, and as proofs of the 
interesting nature of the volume. The following anecdote does not 
give us a very high opinion of the veracity of French travellers in 
general, and M. Rochet (who has also written a book of African 
travel) in particular: 


Tn the country of the last-named tribe, M. Rochet and I, who accompanied 
the expedition, made inquiries of the king respecting the source of the river 
Hawash, asking whether he would not extend the expedition to that point. 
The king answered that, so far as he knew, there was between the Galla tribes 
—Soddo, Becho, Woreb, and Mecha—a boggy country in which the river takes 
its rise; but that his men would not on that occasion press so far forward 
And, indeed, on the very same day the king gave orders for a return to Angolala 
by another route, so that M. Rochet and I were deprived of the satisfaction of 
making an important discovery. In spite of this, in the book of travels which 
he afterwards published, M. Rochet asserted that he had seen the sources of the 
Hawash, and that the king had sent an escort to accompany him thither. Both 
assertions are completely false. Alas! such unconscientious statements are too 
common on the part of travellers, who huddle up a book and obtain honours and 
emoluments at the expense of 1c) yo truth. M. Rochet once said to me 
in the course of that expedition, ‘‘M. Krapf, we must assert that we have seen 
the sources of the Hawash.” When I replied that that would not be true, and 
that we had not seen them, he rejoined with a smile, “Oh! we must be 
philosophes !” 


The following account of the religion of the Abessinians (why not 
Abyssinians, Mr. Translator ?) is very interesting: 


_ Ina general way, the Abessinians are acquainted with the chief truths of the 
Bible, with the Trinity, and the nature and the attributes of God; with the 
creation, the fall of man, and his redemption by Christ; with the Huly Ghost, 
the angels, the Church, the sacraments, the resurrection, and the last judgment ; 
with rewards and punishments, and everlasting life and torment. But all these 
articles are so blended with and obscured by merely human notions, that they 
exert little influence on the heart and life. The mediatorial function of Christ, 
for instance, is darkened and limited by a belief in the many saints who, as in 
the Romish and Greek Churches, must mediate between the Mediator and man. 
Especially a great oflice is assigned to the Virgin Mary, of whom it is main- 
tained by many that she died for the sins of the world and saved 144,000 souls! 
In the Abessinian point of view the means to expiaie sin are almsgiving, 
fasting, monastic vows, and reading, or rather gabbling, the Psalms, &c. The 
Holy Ghost, they consider, proceeds only from the Father, not from the Son, 
who, in the presence of the Father, recedes into the background, just 
as before the Father and the Son the Holy Ghost almost dwindles into nothing- 
ness. 

As regards the doctrine of the two natures of Christ the Abessinians are 
extreme Monophysites, for they admit only one nature and one will in him, 
For sixty years the Abessinian church has been rent by great controversies 
arising out of the dogma of the three births of Christ, broached by a monk at 
Gondar, and which consists in the assertion that the baptism or consecration of 
Christ with the Holy Spirit in Jordan constituted his third birth. According 
to some the Son of God, begotten of the Father before all worlds (first birth), 
became man in time (second birth), and was baptised in Jordan (third birth) ; 
but, according to others, Christ in the Virgin’s womb was already anointed, 
prayed, fasted, and so forth, and that they call his third birth. After a long 
war with the opposite party, which acknowledges only two births of Christ, this 
doctrine, which evidently harmonises with the rigid monophysitism of the 
Abessinians, was elevated into a dogma of the National Church by the decision 
- king, Sahela Selassie, who had received it from a priest many years 

(ore. 


The following mode of thief-catching in Abessinia has certainly the 
merit of novelty: 


The superstition of the Abessinians is immeasurably great, and its workings 
pervade every act of their daily life. Very noticeable and peculiar are the 
means employed in Shoa for the detection of thieves. The Lebashi (thief- 
catcher) is much feared, and belongs to the servants of the State. Whena theft 
has been committed the sufferer gives information to this official, upon which he 
sends his servant a certain dose of black meal, compounded with milk, on which 
he makes him smoke tobacco. The servant ia thrown into a state of frenzy, in 
which state he goes from house to house, crawling on his hands and feet like one 
out of his mind. After he has smelt about at a number of houses, the Lebashi 
all the time holding him tight by a cord fastened round the body, he goes at last 
into a house, lies on its owner’s bed, and sleeps for some time. His master then 
rouses him with blows, and he awakes and arrests the owner of the house, who 
is forthwith dragged before the priests, and they make the victim of the robbery 
swear that he will not assess at more than the real value the articles stolen. 
The person into whose house the entry was made is regarded as the thief, and 
is forced to pay, whether he be innocent or guilty. No wonder that the popu- 
lation trembles when the Lebashi is seen in the street, and that everybody tries 
to be on good terms with him, as there is no saying when he may make his 
appearance in a house. The King of Shoa is said to have convinced himself of 
the truth of this matter by ordering one of his pages to steal a garment of his 
own, and to conceal it in the house of an inhabitant of Ankober, where the 
Lebashi is reported to have discovered it. On the 31st of July 1841 I had an 
—— of watching closely this operation of thief-catching in the streets of 

ober. 


The following description of the people called Dokos gives an idea 
of what may really be called the primitive condition of man. This 
curious people lives in a very sultry and humid country, where are 
many bamboo woods, to the south of Kaffa and Susa, They are only 
four feet high ; 


They have a dark, olive-coloured complexion, and live in a completely 
Savage state like the beasts; having neither houses, temples, nor holy trees, 
like the Gallas, yet possessing something like an idea of a higher being called 
Yer, to whom in moments of wretchedness and anxiety they pray—not in an 
erect posture, but reversed, with the head on the ground, and the feet supported 
upright against a tree or stone. In prayer they say “ Yer, if thou really dost 
exist, why dost thou allow us thus tobe slain? Wedo not ask thee for food 
and clothing, for we live on serpents, ants, and mice. Thou hast made us, 
why dost thou permit us to be trodden under foot?” The Dokos have no chief, 
no laws, no weapons; they do not hunt, nor till the ground, but live solely on 

) Toots, mice, serpents, ants, honey and the like, climbing trees, and 
gathering the fruits like monkeys, and both sexes go completely naked. They 
have thick protruding lips, flat noses, and small eyes; the hair is not woolly, 
and is worn by the women over their shoulders. The nails on the hands and 
feet are allowed to grow like the talons of vultures, and are used in digging for 
ants, and in tearing to pieces the serpents, which they devour raw, for they are 





unacquainted with fire. The spine of the snake is the only ornament 
worn round the neck, but they pierce the ears with a sharp-pointed piece of 
wood. 
The Dokos multiply very rapidly, but have no regular marriages, the inter- 
course of the sexes leading to no settled home, each in perfect independence 
going whither fancy leads. The mother nurses her child only for a short time, 
accustoming it as soon as possible to the eating of ants and serpents; and as 
soon as the child can help itself, the mother lets it depart whither it pleases. 
Although these people live in thick woods, and conceal themselves amongst the 
trees, yet they become the prey of the slave-hunters of Susa, Kaffa, Dumbaro, 
and Kulla; for whole regions of their woods are encircled by the hunters, so 
that the Dokos cannot easily escape. When the slave-hunters come in sight of 
the poor creatures, they hold up clothes of bright colours, singing and dancing, 
upon which the Dokos allow themselves to be captured, without resistance, 
knowing from experience that such resistance is fruitless and can lead only to 
their destruction. In this way thousands can be captured by a small band of 
hunters ; and once captured they become quite docile. In slavery the Dokos 
retain their predilection for feeding on mice, serpents, and ants, although often 
on that account punished by their masters, who, in other respects, are attached 
to them, as they are docile and obedient, have few wants, and enjoy good 
health, for which reasons they are never sold as slaves beyond Enarea. As 
diseases are unknown among them, they die only of old age, or through the 
assaults of their enemies. 

The last fact confirms what is beginning to be recognised by phy- 
siologists, that what we understand by ‘ disease” is entirely unknown 
among primitive people living in a natural state; but that it is the 
result of those habits which are the concomitants of our “ civili- 
sation.” 

We conclude with an extract which will serve to give some idea of 
the hardships of African travel. Dr. Krapf, having escaped from the 
attack made by a band of savages upon his party, was driven to 
wander about the forests until he reached a place of comparative 
safety. After wandering some time, until he was weary, he con- 
tinues : 


Believing myself on the right track, I lay down behind a bush; for I was 
so wearied out that I could scarcely keep my feet, and for protection against the 
keen wind which blew over the plain, 1 cut some dry grass and spread it over 
and under my body. Awaking after a few hours, I saw to the east a hill, as it 
were on fire, the flames lighting up the whole country round. It occurred to 
me immediately to bend my steps towards that hill, fearing at daybreak to be 
met or noticed in the plain by the robbers, while I hoped to pursue my course 
unobserved in the mountain-jungle, which T should be sure to find there. The 
result proved that I was in the right; for, as I afterwards heard, the robbers 
kept up the pursuit of the flying Wakamba during the ensuing day. 

After I had started again | felt the pangs of hunger and thirst; the water 
in my telescope-case had run out, and that in the barrels of my gun which I 
had not drunk had been lost on my way to Mount William, as the bushes had 
torn out the grass stoppers, and so I lost a portion of the invaluable fluid, 
which, in spite of the gunpowder flavour imparted to it by the barrels, thirst 
had rendered delicious. My hunger was so great that I tried to chew leaves, 
roots, and elephant’s excrement to stay it, and when day broke to break my 
fast on ants. The roar of a lion would have been music in my ears, trusting he 
would provide me a meal. A little before daybreak I did heara lion roar, and 
immediately afterwards the cry of an animal, which, however, soon ceased ; for, 
no doubt, the lion had seized his prey; but the direction from which the cry 
came was too distant for me to risk leaving my route and to descend into the 
plain. For some time I marched along the barrier formed by the burning 
grass. It was a grand sight, and the warmth was very acceptable in the cool- 
ness of the night. 

August 28.—When day dawned I saw that I was a good way from the Dana. 
I thanked God for his preservation of me during the night just gone by, and 
commended myself to his protection for the coming day. I found that I was 
taking the right direction, although not on the same track which we had tra- 
yelled when coming hither. Indeed, it often seemed as if an invisible hand 
guided my steps; for I had invariably a strong sensation that [ was going 
wrong whenever, by chance, I deviated from the right direction. Soon after 
daybreak I saw four immense rhinoceroses feeding behind some bushes ahead ; 
they stared at me, but did not move, and I naturally made no attempt to 
disturb them. On the whole, I was no longer afraid of wild beasts, and the 
only thought tbat occupied me was how to reach Kitui as soon as possible. 
Coming to a sand-pit with a somewhat moistish surface, like a hart panting for 
the waterbrooks, I anticipated the existence of the precious fluid, and dug in 
the sand for it, but only to meet with disappointment ; so I put some of the moist 
sand into my mouth, which only increased my thirst. About ten o’clock a.m. 
I quite lost sight of the Dana district, and began to descend the mountain, 
reaching a deep valley about noon, when I came upon the dry and sandy bed 
of the river which we must have crossed more to the south-west a few days 
before. Scarcely had I entered its bed, when I heard the chattering of 
monkeys, a most joyful sound, for I knew that there must be water wherever 
monkeys appear in a low-lying place. I followed the course of the bed and soon 
came to a pit dug by monkeys in thesand, in which I found the priceless water. 
I thanked God for this great gift, and having quenched my thirst I first filled 
my powder-horn, tying up the powder in my handkerchief, and then my 
telescope-case, and the barrels of my gun, To still the pangs of hunger I took 
a handful of powder and ate with it some young shoots of a tree, which grew 
near the water; but they were bitter, and I soon felt severe pain in the stomach. 
After climbing the mountain for some way, all of a sudden 1 observed a man 
and woman standing on a rock which projected from it, and tried to conceal 
myself behind a busb, but they had seen me and came towards me. By aid of 
my telescope, I discovered that these people were Wakamba. They called me 
by my name, and I came out of my hiding-place and went towards them, 
recognising Ngumbau and his wife, who had been accused of witchcraft by the 
Atua, and doomed to death. 

Such are the labours, such the dangers, and such the privations, 
with which such men as Krapf and Livingstone have to contend. 

For the rest, the volume is very well illustrated with some excellent 
chromo-lithograph engravings, and is furnished with a map of Eastern 
Africa, showing the routes of Dr. Krapf and other travellers. There 
is also an appendix containing accounts of the snow-capped moun- 
tains of Eastern Africa, the Sources of the Nile, the languages and 
literature of Abessinia and of Eastern Africa generally, and a concise 
account of geographical researches in Eastern Africa up to the dis- 
covery of Uyenyesi by Dr. Livingstone in September last—all which 


| are of great utility to the student, 
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The Weaver's Family. By the Author of “Dives and Lazarus.” 

London: Judd and Glass. 

Steyne’s Grief; or, Losing, Seeking, and Finding. By the Author of 

“ Bow Garretts,” &c. 1 vol. London: Tweedie. 

New Relations, and Bachelor’s Hall. By Ursin Rvs. 1 vol. London: 

Westerton. 

Folchetto Malespina; or, the Siege of Tortona: from the Italian of 

Varese. 1 vol. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Miriam May: a Romance of Real Life. 1 vol. London: Saunders 
and Otley. 
Town and Forest. By the Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” 1 vol. London: 

Bentley. 

Squires and Parsons: a Sketch for the Times. 

Saunders and Otley. 

The Bateman Household. By James Payye. 1 vol.) London: Arthur 

Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

“TPV\HE WEAVER’S FAMILY,” by the Author of “ Dives and 

Lazarus.” The readers of this volume will not rise from 
its perusal having their minds overflowing with beautiful imagery, 
invoked by the magic wand of the author for their especial enjoyment. 
No; in this little book the tale is but the vehicle for portraying the 
working:out of our poor-law and social systems, in some of their 
multiform ramifications. The infantile misery; the child-degrada- 
dation; the more matured vice; the crowded, demoralising abodes ; 
the erection of magnificent residences, overgrown shops, and splendid 
gin palaces; the few or no homes left for the poor in this lordly 
Loudon of ours; the interest felt in the fallen and attractive; the 
want of help for the virtuous, the struggling, and the no longer young ; 
the public (so-called) ‘‘ charitable endowments,” ‘‘ schools,” &c.—all 
find their places in the shifting figures of this social kaleidoscope. 
We should rise utterly dispirited by a peep at these scenes, but that 
we know, and rejoice in knowing, how many of the good and great 
are daily and hourly working to lessen the amount of evil they disclose. 
Much is doing—much more to be done; and we conceive that this 
little volume is aiding in the good work, by speaking to the under- 
standings, if not the hearts, of its readers. 

‘* Steyne’s Grief; or, Losing, Seeking, Finding.” A well-wrought 
story with a sustained interest, illustrating the fatal results of intem- 
perance, in the ruin, misery, and crime it produces, and advocating 
strongly the ‘‘ total abstinence” principle. We wish it success; but 
will not something short of total abstinence do ? 

“New Relations, and Bachelor’s Hall.” Two pleasingly-written 
stories, descriptive of the every-day follies and vices of society, and 
well calculated to while away an idle hour. 

‘‘Folchetto Malespina,” from the Italian of Varese. The press is 
so inundated in these days with tales of soi-disant “ fashionable life,” 
‘+ domestic life,” &c., that it must be quite refreshing to our novel 
and romance readers to get rid of the present, and be transported by 
Varese’s magic wand to Italy and the days of chivalry and knight- 
errantry. To such we recommend this translation, which faithfully 
renders the spirit of the original, We are not inclined, as others 
have been, to class Varese with our “ Wizard of the North,” Sir 
Walter Scott, for we cannot imagine their minds being of the same 
type ; but we trace a resemblance in the former to our prolific writer 
James. In saying this, we show our appreciation of this specimen of 
Italian literature, and the probability of “ Folchetto Malespina ” 
becoming a popular work. 

“Miriam May; or, a Romance in Real Life.” This is veritably a 
romantic story, and well told, but it aims at being something more— 
the exponent, in fact, of the author’s disapproval of what he deems 
“‘ Low Church” principles. We fear that hypocrisy, cant, unchari- 
tableness, &c. are confined to no party in or out of the Church, and 
we deprecate wholesale censure of any class, sect, or party, as a class, 
sect, or party. If the doctrine be wrong, prove it to be so; if true, that 
truth is in no way invalidated by the shortcomings of professors. 
We doubt religion being benefited by one-sided representations, how- 
ever true to reality those representations may be in individual cases. 

‘Town and Forest,” by the author of ‘* Mary Powell.” We welcome 
with pleasure another work from the pen of this author, whose pro- 
ductions are of that type which we may safely place in the hands of 
our daughters, and from the perusal of which may be gained some- 
thing better than mere amusement. Let not the title, however, mis- 
lead the reader. No scenes of fashionable ‘‘ Town ” life occupy its 
pages ; nor is “‘ Forest” represented by descriptions of ‘* Toxophilite ” 
meetings, pic-nies in the ‘‘ gay greenwood,” or sporting adventures. 
The “ life” treated of in either is amongst the poorest, the most 

despised outcasts of society. This book is nominally one of fiction ; 
its statements facts, pleasingly and unaffectedly narrated. We were 
aware that a wonderful movement was going on amongst the classes 
here introduced. Those whom missionaries and Scripture-readers had 
sometimes failed to reach, had been found accessible to the “ Bible 
Women ”—an organised body that has lately been formed to penetrate 
into the dark corners of our cities. Their mission, to quote the letter 
of one of the order as transcribed in this work, ‘is not so much to 
the decent poor who have a claim on the sympathy of their neigh- 
bours, but to those who from their utterly squalid and abject con- 
dition, no tenderly-reared female could approach.” No matter 
how low they may be sunk, the Bible Women “will cleanse their 
persons, their rooms, mend their clothing, and see that their food is 


1 vol. London: 





properly cooked.” The clergy of all denominations are superintending 
this good work, realising what John Foster foretold: ‘When the 
spring tide of universal love shall rise sufficiently high, it will merge 
all rocks of offence and minor lines of separation.” It would appear 
that there is a want of labourers, both men and women, in this sphere 
of usefulness. We quote the author’s own words: 

The wonder is that they do not come forward. They will go on a forlorn 
hope to the North Pole, or penetrate Central Africa, for purposes of science and 
commerce—nay, —_~ will try and force Christianity into regions that as yet 
are really impenetrable, whilst they leave a fearful amount of undone work at 
home. A Jew converted at Jerusalem is made much of; are there no Jews in 
St. Mary Axe? An enthusiastic young lady gets our Government into trouble 
by distributing the Scriptures in Italy, against the laws of the country; are 
there no Roman Catholics in Seven Dials, &c.? A brave, romantic man 
attempts to convert the Gipsies in Spain; are there none in Epping Forest ? 
Truly, these foreigners might say to us, what my little boy said to his nurse 
when she attempted to cut his meat, ‘Interfere with thine own plate.” 

We have transcribed somewhat largely from this unpretending 
volume—not unwilling to add our quota to the diffusion of a know- 
ledge of its contents, We heartily wish success to it, and to any and 
every effort made to humanise, civilise, and Christianise the teeming 
populations of our large cities. 

The object in ‘Squires and Parsons” is to expose the injustice 
sometimes done by the “great unpaid” in administering the game 
laws, and the proverbial hard-heartedness of boards of guardians. 
The story, which is an interesting one, turns upon the plot of a 
drunken billiard-marker and the usual wicked lawyer to dispossess a 
young baronet of his estates. ‘The trial which gives temporary pos- 
session of the land and title to the former of these worthies is given 
in extenso, and has certainly all the charms of novelty, for nothing 
like it ever took ‘eae in a court of law. It is a great pity that 
authors should take upon themselves to describe in detail proceedings 
of which they have no technical knowledge. Sir Edward Torrington, 
the real baronet, is spirited away to Australia by ruffians in the pay of 
his rival, There he escapes from his gaolers, and, after meeting with 
many adventures with the savages, returns home, exposes the pre- 
tended Sir John, marries the sister of the model Parson of the book, 
who has been persecuted for his anti-game-law tendencies, and becomes 
a model Squire after the author’s heart. This book is kindly and 
liberally written, and will well repay perusal. 

The “Bateman Household” is a reprint from Chambers’s Journal, 
by James Payne, its editor, It is a story of Westmorland men and 
women, and is as fresh and genial as their native mountain breezes— 
full of interest too, and written with much good feeling and power. 





The Cruise of the “Frolic”; or, Yachting Experiences of Barnaby 
Brine, Esq., R.N. By Wii11am H. G. Kiyesron. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 

HE “ FROLIC” is a fine cutter of between ninety and a hundred 
tons, the property of Edward Hearty, Esq., with whom is asso- 

ciated a bevy of smiling damsels, a sufficient number of sedate matrons, 
their chaperones, and a jolly party of bachelors, their devoted slaves 
to command; and, though last not least, one Barnaby Brine, R.N., the 
chronicler of their adventures. They attend regattas at Hyde, pic- 
nics at Netley Abbey, the great review of the French fleet at Cher- 
bourg; and having parted, and being assembled again in the Mediter- 
ranean by some of those singular coincidences so useful to the 
dramatist and story-teller, brave together the perils of that beautiful 
but treacherous sea. They are almost wrecked by a white squall ; 
they are nearly sunk by a pirate, one Miles Sandgate, who has a 
knack of carrying off heiresses in his yacht the Rover. They—some 
of them, at least—fall into the power of that ci-devant opium and 
general smuggler and rascal ; are burnt out of his ship ; are thereupon 
sent adrift, part on a raft and the rest in an open boat, on the open 
sea; are picked up by the Frolic, that has followed in chase; and are 
made happy for life with certain of their brave deliverers, with whom 
they had previously come to soft conclusions. 

A merry, chatty, breezy book is ‘The Cruise of the Frolic,” and 
the “frolickers” are a set of ladies and gentlemen in whose company 
we could spend a month or two with considerable satisfaction, provided 
always that Mr. Brine would be good enough to re-christen some of 
them. His nomenclature is, in some instances, silly to adegree. We 
can pardon his calling his fast young ladies the Misses Rattlers, and 
his jolly host Fred Hearty ; but what can excuse such names as Mrs. 
Skyscraper, Miss Masthead, Mrs. Topgallant, and Mary Ramrod ? 
There is no wit in them; there used to be once—at least, so it was 
supposed—but there is not now. People have got tired of such 
absurdities. The fault is not a very grave one atter all, and 
we can fairly say that it is all that we can find to condemn in the 
book. There is no pretension about it. It is written in an 
easy and pleasant style ; and some of the stories which are told on 
board the Frolic, to relieve the monotony of her voyage, are far 
above mediocrity in point of interest and fun. Above all, it is the 
work of a man who has seen what he describes, and knows a good deal 
about what he discusses—a great charm in these days, when so many 
authors take upon themselves to write about things of which they 
have no personal acquaintance. It is difficult to find an extract that will 
quite do our author justice; but the following will serve as an example 
of his style. Captain Staunton and some of his crew have fallen into 
the hands of a Spanish pirate, 

While he was speaking, some of the crew brought aft the two British 
seamen, with their hands lashed behind them. Others, headed by Antonio, 
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immediately seized Captain Staunton, and led him to the gangway, one of the 
men running aloft to reeve a rope through the studden-sail-sheet-block on the 
main-yard. Staunton well knew what the preparations meant, but he trembled 
not; his whole anxiety was for the boats’ crews he had led in the expedition 
which had ended so unfortunately, and for the two poor fellows, whose lives 
he feared were about also to be sacrificed by the miscreants. The British sea- 
men watched what was going forward, and by the convulsive workings of their 
features, and the exertions they were making to free their arms, were evidently 
longing to strike a blow to rescue him. Daggerfeldt was better able to con- 
front them than he had been to face Staunton. 

“You are seamen belonging to a man-of-war outside this river, and you 
came here to interfere with our affairs?” 

“ You've hit it to an affigraphy, my bo’,” answered one of the men, glad, at 
all events, to get the use of his tongue. ‘We belongs to her Majesty’s brig 
Sylph, and we came into this cursed hole to take you or any other slaver we 
could fall in with; and now you knows what I am, I'll just tell you what you 
are,—a runaway scoundrel of a piccarooning villain, whom no honest man 
would consort with, or even speak te, for that matter, except to give him a bit 
of his mind; and if you’re not drowned, or blown up sky high, you'll be hung, 
as you deserve, as sure as you're as big a rascal as ever breathed. Now, put 
that in your pipe, my bo’, and smoke it.” 

While he was thus running on, to the evident satisfaction of his shipmate, 
who, indifferent to their danger, seemed mightily to enjoy the joke, Dagger- 
feldt in vain endeavoured to stop him. 

‘¢ Silence! ” he shouted, “ or you go overboard this moment! ” 

“You must bawl louder than that, my bo’, if you wants to frighten Jack 
Hopkins, let me tell you,” answered the undaunted seaman. ‘* What is it you 
want of us? Come, out with it; some villany, I’ll warrant.” 

The captain of the slaver ground his teeth with fury, but he dared not kill 
the man who was bearding him, for he could not explain to his crew the nature 
of the offence, a very venial one in their eyes, and he wanted some good seamen, 

“‘T overlook your insolence,” he answered, restraining his passion. “ My 
crew are your judges. You have been convicted of endeavouring to capture us, 
and they give you your choice of joining us, or of going overboard; the dark 
stream alongside swarms with alligators. That fate is too good for your captain ; 
he is to be hung.” 

The gallant fellows prefer to die with their captain, and their 
determination is about to be carried out when this conversation takes 
place. 


“Well, I'm blowed if that aint more than I expected of the beggars,” 
whispered Jack Hopkins to his companion; ‘‘they’re going to do the thing 
that’s right, after all, and launch us in our last cruise in the same way as the 
captain. 

“Jack, can you pray ?” asked Bob Short. 

“Why, for the matter of that, I was never much of a hand at it,’’ an- 
swered Jack; ‘but when I was a youngster I was taught to thank God for all 
his mercies, and I do so still. Why do you ask ?” 

“JT was thinking as how, as the skipper is taking a spell at it, whether 
we might ask him just to put in a word for us. He knows more about it; and 
a captain of a man-of-war must have a greater chance of being attended to 
than one of us, you see, Jack.” 

Poor Bob could never thus have exerted himself had he not felt that he 
should only have a few words more to speak in this life. Jack looked at him 
in surprise. 

“Tl ask him, Bob, I'll ask him; but you know as how the parson says, in 
the country we are going to all men are equal, and so I suppose we ought to 
pray for ourselves.” 

“ But we are still in this world, Jack,” argued the other; ‘‘ Captain Staunton 
is still our captain, and we are before the mast.” 

He spoke loud, and Captain Staunton had apparently overheard the conver- 
sation, for he smiled and looked towards them. He had been offering up a 
pane to the throne on high for mercy for the failings of the two honest fel- 
ows whose ignorance it was now too late to enlighten. Antonio was a pious 
Catholic, and, villain as he was, he was unwilling not to give the chance of a 
quiet passage into the other world to his victims. 

ae are you about there?” shouted Daggerfeldt; is this work never to 
en 

“The men are praying, sefior, before they slip their cables for eternity,” 
answered Antonio. 

“Ts there an eternity ? ” muttered the pirate, and shuddered. 





Mary Bertrand: a Novel. By Francis Merepira. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—This novel is attractively written, and forms a pleasing 
gallery of living personages to have a passing glimpse of. The story is 
what its motto would imply, “a mingled yarn of good and ill.” Happily, 
the good predominates considerably. We confess to not affecting parti- 
cularly highly coloured delineations of vice. Weaknesses and small- 
nesses are productive of evil enough to colour a tale, and with their so- 
called “neutral tints” form an ample shadow of real misery in the back- 
ground, without the artist dipping his pencil in either the glowing tints 
of triumphant villany or the more sombre hues of malignant ruffianism. 
We find the heroine very charming. She is intended by the author to be 
depicted as a compound of Tennyson's “Isabel” and Wordsworth’s 
“Mary.” We like in her the self-appreciation which makes her refuse 
the lover who has reasoned himself into thinking her admirably fitted to 
adorn his home, and cheer and console him for a former disappointment, 
but when proposing for her speaks only of the “duty and privilege” of 
making her happy—at tke same time that he asks from her the pure, first, 
earnest affection of a young heart—offering in return the smouldering 
embers of another and a passionate love. Mary’s subsequent acceptance 
of the same individual, after a lengthened probation, may be in keeping 
with the “gentle strength” of her character, but leaves her with no pre- 
tensions to being a “strong-minded woman.” We will not destroy the 
interest of the tale by narrating any more of the incidents, but leave 
them to be learned by the perusal of the work itself. 

Lottie's Half-Sovereign. The Magnet Stories. No.2. By Mrs. Russe. 
Grar. (Groombridge and Sons.)—As the “Magnet Stories” are an- 
nounced in the prospectuses to be “ stories of the right sort” for children, 
they deserve some special attention at our hands. We can only say, after 
reading this specimen, that if it be worthy of its pretensions, then “the 
right sort” is a very silly one. A young lady deposits a half-sovereign in 
her desk, where it happens to come into contact with a little quick- 
silver, which transforms it in her eyes into a sixpence; and an honest 
Servant girl nearly loses her character, because the young lady is so 





deplorably ignorant of the coinage of her country as not to know that 
there are other distinctions between a sixpence and a half-sovereign than 
that one is white and the other yellow. 

We have also received: Jules from Blackwood, Vol. IX. (W. Black- 
wood and Sons)—containing six good stories resuscitated from the pages 
of old “ Maga.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mind and Brain ; or, the Correlations of Consciousness and Organisa- 
tion. By Tuomas Laycock, M.D., F.R.S.E. 2 vols. © Edin- 
en Sutherland and Knox. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and 

0. 
S A PHYSIOLOGIST AND PSYCHOLOGIST we can allow 
Dr. Laycock to speak; but at the threshold we question his 
pretensions as a metaphysian. His work is powerful, comprehensive, 
suggestive, and, to a certain extent, original; but it furnishes us with 
no metaphysical nutriment. Ilis great ambition is to make meta- 
physics a more progressive science by a change in the method of study. 

Now we deny, and deny emphatically, that metaphysics can be a pro- 
gressive science at all. In metaphysics, as the very name implies, we 
seek something beyond and above nature. But what is beyond and 
above nature is revealed to the intuitions of the individual, and is 
independent of scientific culture. The metaphysician, like the poet, 
is born, not made. And the most gifted metaphysicians have been 
those wholly unacquainted with the metaphysical systems of their 
predecessors. The metaphysical sense is the sense of the invisi- 
ble and the infinite. It yearns for the most abysmal depths of 
universal being. In harmony with religious emotion, it pants for and 
praises whatever is sublimest in God, and it rejoices ever to 
sink thought in ectasy. What of common can there here be 
with those materialistic sciences which are really progressive, and 
which are continually gathering and grouping fresh facts? In the 
divinest things there can be no progress. ‘The Holy Spirit, athwart 
the gleam and the gloom of eternities, is poured into one favoured and 
fitted heart after another. But who can measure the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit ? 

Many who are famous as philosophers we refuse to recognise as 
metaphysicians; we refuse no less to admit their fundamental 
axioms. For instance, when Sir William Hamilton said that on 
earth there is nothing great but man, that in man there is nothing 
great but mind, and that therefore the legitimate and only province 
of metaphysics is the mind of man, we refuse our assent to propositions 
so monstrous. ‘The self-idolatry of the self-analysing individual is a 
magnificent result for philosophy to arrive at! Who alone have been 
metaphysicians since the beginning of the world? They in whom the 
mystical idea and the mystical feeling of immensity have had equal sway, 
and most fragmentary have always been their utterances—avoiding, not 
seeking, the parade of a system, Of course the philosophers by pro- 
fession do not like to confess this. There is to be a monopoly, exclu- 
ding the godlike metaphysical souls that are ignorant of and cannot 
mutter the jargon of the schools. 

We have had so much of this lately, that we rise up in fierce rebellion 
against it. The two departments of metaphysics are usually supposed 
to be psychology and ontology; and the ancients are continually 
abused or pitied for altogether neglecting the former, But herein, as 
in so many other things, they were incomparably wiser than the 
moderns. In the beautiful symbolism of the Greeks it was well that 
the soul, as a subtle and poetic entity, should figure. But to take the 
soul itself as a separate subject for systematic study, how preposterous 
is this! The inanity of the ae equals its insanity. How can 
the psychological and the ontological be affinities? In the one case 
we torture our morbid consciousness to tell us something; in the other 
we seek to escape from consciousness altogether. Yet forsooth this 
morbid consciousness, and this annihilation of consciousness are 
identical ! 

Dr. Laycock has rebuked, properly enough, the fatal and 
foolish Cartesian heresy which makes existence a sort of deduction 
from cogitation. Indeed, a large part of his book is devoted to a re- 
futation of Cartesianism. If, however, psychology is the path to 
ontology, Cartesianism is right ; for in psychology it is not the soul 
as a living principle, but the soul as a thinking, or rather a self- 
anatomising principle, which comes before us, Dr. Laycock has done 
good service in showing that life is more inclusive than mind. But 
he, just like those whom he assails, would view mind as an inde- 
pendent force. The talent, the learning, the earnestness, the fairness 
of Dr. Laycock, compel us to speak of him with respect. If we 
had been reading for information, we should say that from 
few books have we profited so much as from his. We 

uestion not that in these volumes he has made important contribu- 

tions to physiology and mental pathology. But he has yet to acquire, 
if ever they can be acquired, the very rudiments of metaphysics. 

Dr. Laycock would drive metaphysics to be satisfied henceforth with 

the crumbs which the discoverers in physiological science offer it. 
And as physiological manuals grow in a few years out of date, thus 
— and obsolete should some of the profoundest metaphysical 

rophesyings grow. As the children in the ragged schools at Edin- 
aan are, according to Dr. Laycock, more advanced in the know- 
ledge of physiology than Plato, they are superior as metaphysicians. 

Buckle or Mill would consequently take precedence of Plotinus or 

Malebranche. What physiology calls the man is the mere wrappage 
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of the man. Even if it were the whole man, is man to compare him- 
self with the boundless Cosmos, and to enthrone himself as king and 
as judge thereof? Smite down in thy creatures, O God, these mad 
audacities. Precisely because Pythagoras and all true metaphysicians 
were not physiologists in the ordinary sense were they conquerors and 
reapers in the unseen. It is the everlasting and noble destiny of meta- 
physics to war with materialism. Yet howisit to fulfil this mission if it isto 
be the subordinate and the slave of materialistic sciences? Poor, epilep- 
tic, twaddling psychology can here render us no help; for it is hopelessly 
condemned either to materialism or to leprous brotherhood with the 
quackeries of table-turners and spirit-rappers. 

Our metaphysics must be in a bad way when we are obliged 
to fall back on ghosts—ghosts, too, of the scurviest kind, without 
pith or poetry. In the colossal scheme built up by a Humboldt 
physiology finds its place, and it would be presumption in us 
to seek to exile it from its place. But the humbug of psy- 
chology as a bastard physiology is, that, while Humboldt and 
the demigods construct a catholic temple for the sciences, psychology 
severs man from the universe, and then man from himself, and then 
divides and subdivides this doubly-severed thing. That is—the ten- 
lency of the sciences, some of which Humboldt created, some of which 
he developed, being to mass themselves symmetrically into an organic 
whole—peddling psychology follows the very opposite direction. Now 
the spiritual and the material must be one, if the world is to be obe- 
dient, as in its best days, to heroic aspirings. 
_ Not, then, psychology so puny, but ontology so puissant, so magni- 
ficent and fruitful, must we consult. The vast spiritual realm must be 
co-ordinated, as the vast material realm has been. This is a labour 
for the mightiest amongst us. An ontology worthy to be placed 
beside the record and the portraiture offered us by Humboldt in 
his last stupendous production would be our salvation from 
woes which otherwise we cannot meet and vanquish. A fallacy— 
an unconscious fallacy, we believe—runs through Dr. Laycock’s 
volumes. Life is always viewed by him in its visible manifestations, 
and therefore when he treats of ontology he has no conception of 
life as life. We remember once, in our early boyhood, reading a 
discourse on ontology by that excellent man, but not very original 
writer, Dr. Watts. ‘There was about as much ontology in Dr. Watt’s 
Ontology as in one of his feeblest hymns. We cannot say that Dr. 
Watts 1s transcended by Dr. Laycock in reference to ontology. In 
truth, Dr. Laycock has communed too much with dull dogs or pre- 
tenders, Fora real ontology we must apply to thinkers like Scotus 
Erigena, Giordano Bruno, or Jacob Boehme, It has been thought a 
progress in philosophy that, after ontology had been the supreme 
philosophy up to the time of the Reformation and for a hundred 
years after, the wretched Cartesian crotchets should have gained 
sway; so that Descartes has often been called by French vanity the 
founder of modern philosophy. Under the form of an exaggerated 
spiritualism, the way was prepared for the dominion of an exag- 
gerated sensationalism, and Condillac was the natural successor of 
Descartes. How much of modern materialism may be traced to Car- 
tesianism! What was the crime of Cartesianism, and what the 
blunder? This: It was supposed that by evermore looking at some 
quintessential element in man, you render man and the universe 


more spiritual, whereas you are merely generating the most tragic | 


kind of materialism. No: if there“is to be spiritualism in the world, 
man must send his gaze far, far from himself; he must forget himself ; 
he must sink into that Nirvana of which Buddhism speaks. Perhaps 
the remedy for most evils in these days would be a certain Orien- 
talism, a certain childlike way of beholding the universe which has 
iong vanished from our Western world. 

‘There are two things dear to God, and commanded by God: 
Western individuality and Oriental resignation. Alas! we have 
neither ; we have merely an ugly disposition to use the anatomist’s 
dissecting-knife to our pineal gland. We are not heroes to be wor- 
shipped, and we are not worshippers: we are canters about science, 
But then even our science is not complete, wanting as it does the 
ontological side. In days not remote from our own science was the 
contrast to Mammon, the correction thereof. Now it is far other- 
wise ; Mammon grows still more intensely Mammon through science. 
And forthwith psychology is introduced to us to justify Mammon by 
converting science into materialism. In that infinite, in that invisible 
which metaphysics and religion and poetry alike unfold, is our only 
hope. There are ten thousand reforms at the present day; but they 
are all addressed to the supposed power which the individual has over 
himself, and certain mechanical agencies have over him. Vanity of 
vanities! folly of follies! The individual is too painfully self- 
conscious ; you try to improve him by making him more so: he trusts 
too much to the mechanical agencies of society over him, and you 
would have him trust still more. Learn a better way. Teach the 
individual to identify himself with the invisible and the infinite. Lead 
him to both through the ever wondrous and holy, if ever melancholy, 
stars. The things the least sensuous in nature lead us to the alto- 
getherunsensuous. Hence the sacred loveliness of flowers; hence the 
still more sacred loveliness of their odours. 

Let not our readers be deterred by what we have said from perusing 
Dr. Laycock’s book. After perusing it we are sure that they will turn 
to that wiser and wider philosophy which we have been preaching. 
Let them be metaphysicians; let them be ontologists; let them be 
anything they choose ;—let them never be psychologists. 

Arricvs. 








The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature. To which are added, Two brief Dissertations > 


1. On Personal Identity ; 2. Of the Nature of Virtue. By Joszru 
Burier, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. With a Life of the 
Author, copious Notes, and Index. By the Right Rev. Wun 
Frrzceraup, D.D., Lord Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. Lon- 
don: Tegg. 1860. 8vo. pp. 472. 
HE BISHOP OF CORK has conferred a great boon on earnest 
students of Butler, as well as on those who are required to make 
him part of a university course, by the publication of the present 
edition. What he has proposed is to furnish a carefully-written life, 
sufficient for the general reader, without superseding the larger 
biography of Mr. Bartlett. He has revised the text, and corrected 
many errors in the Oxford edition of 1844, and altered some pecu- 
liarities of Butler’s spelling, where they are merely the orthography 
of the times in which he lived. In all other cases, even what are 
thought to be mistakes are retained ; as, for instance, what Dr. Fitz- 
gerald calls the barbarism of cotemporary for contemporary. He has 
subjoined a collation of the first edition of Butler, partly as a literar 
curiosity, but also for more valuable purposes. At all events, it wi 
show what careful pains Butler took in a matter in which he has been 
often censured for carelessness. But it is in the notes that this edition 
will be found most valuable. They are not designed to serve as a 
continuous commentary, but as occasional helps and suggestions to 
the student. “I have endeavoured,” says the annotator, ‘‘ to reduce 
my remarks to a convenient compass, and preserve them in keeping 
with the text. Malui prodesse quam conspici. The best commen- 
taries I know upon the Analogy are the Bishop of Hereford’s ‘ Philo- 
sophical Evidences of Religion,’ and Dr. Chalmers’s ‘ Natural 
Theology’ and Bridgewater Treatise.” The index has been very 
carefully drawn up, and a glance at it will show its value. It occu- 
pies nearly fifty pages. 

In the life of Butler, while there are no great events, there is very 
much that is interesting, and Dr. Fitzgerald has told it in a very plea~ 
sing manner. He alludes to the fact that Butler once wrote verses 
when under the influence of the charms of a fair cousin, and that at 
the very time when engaged in deep philosophical speculations. This 
gives occasion for a little discursive writing by the Bishop of Cork on 
Dr. Johnson’s dictum as to what consititutes genius. Johnson calls 
genius “a mind of large general powers, accidentally determined to 
some particular direction ;” but, if this were true, we might have 
expected to find something in Butler’s verses “‘ above all Greek, above 
all Roman fame.” Dr. Fitzgerald says: “If superior genius, in 
whatever degree possessed, be only a general ability, equally diffused 
through all the faculties, whose particular determination is to be 
wholly traced to the influence of external causes, we should have had 
here precisely the sort of incident which was likely to have attached 
Butler to the pursuit of poetry. But, for my part, I set little value 
upon Johnson’s dictum.” 

On the strange and perplexing character of Butler’s style, as it 
appears to most readers, the biographer has some excellent remarks. 
The cause of its obscurity has been sagaciously pointed out by the 
Bishop of Hereford, Dr. Hampden. He says that it is the difficulty 
of stating an accurate generalisation of particular facts, exempt from 
all particular theories of the subjects about which they are conver- 
sant, which occasions a difficulty in the style. This difficulty was the 
greater to Butler because he would not give himself the licence of 
coining or importing new terms, after the manner of the transcen- 
dental metaphysicians, and hence is compelled at every turn to re- 
peat a kind of definition or description of the precise thing intended. 
This, it is likely, forms a great part of that wearisome “ breadth of 
representation” of which the German Tholuck complains; and Butler 
has himself intimated that he was conscious of it. ‘‘ But, after all,” says 
Dr. Fitzgerald, “ the faults of his style are grossly overstated by many 
of his critics. It may not be polished, but it is good, plain, down- 
right English, There is no affected uncouthness in it. There 
are no strange or outlandish terms; few long parentheses or 
awkward inversions. The sense is seldom left doubtful by a 
slovenly ambiguity of structure, nor is he careless of that nice 
adjustment of the subject upon which, as Hurd says truly, the 
perspicuity of a style mainly depends.” He then quotes a pas- 
sage which he says would not have disgraced the pages of the Spec- 
tator. 

In speaking of the ‘‘ Analogy” generally, the Bishop of Cork styles it 
a work “ so original in its design, so perfect in its method, so profound 
and yet so practical in its reasoning, so earnest and yet so calm in its 
tone, so combining decision without dogmatism, and caution without 
timidity, as to be justly deemed the masterpiece of British theology.” 
Arnold remarked of it that it isa rare instance of a controversial 
work written under the constant influence of a sincere love of truth, 
and unspoiled by the artifices or even the prejudices of controversy ; 
and Dr. Fitzgerald thinks that this feature raises Butler above all 
our polemic divines. And he concludes his very discriminating pane- 
gyric by saying: ‘* While I venerate the ey of Hooker’s 
practical wisdom, and the solemn dignity of his eloquence; while I 
admire the nervous strength of Barrow’s reason, and the inexhaustible 
fertility of his invention ; though I am dazzled by the versatility of 
Taylor’s nimble wit and the one sees colouring of his poetic fancy ; 
surprised at the quick fence of Sherlock’s logical dexterity, and the 
elastic airiness of his style ; amazed at the bold vigour of Warburton’s 
masculine genius, the fervour of his diction, sometimes coarse, but 
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always glowing—I cannot but feel that there is something of moral 
majesty, beyond them all, in Butler’s intellectual grandeur.” 

It is not easy in a short notice to give a correct idea of the charac- 
ter of the notes furnished by Dr. Fitzgerald. They treat of apparent 
and real obscurities in the text ; of topics on which new light has been 
thrown since the ‘‘ Analogy” appeared ; and of the bearing of its dis- 
cussions on current opinions on theology and metaphysics. They 
amount, on the whole, to a considerable portion of the volume. It 
cannot be said of them, as is often remarked too justly of attempted 
Biblical exposition, that they leave difficulties as they were, for they 
are really illustrative. They suggest much, and state conclusively 
much more, and the use of them will make the study of Butler a far 
more pleasing one than it is often found to be. 

We have said enough to point out the peculiarities of this edition 
of Butler. We may add that the mechanical execution of the book is 
quite equal to its other higher qualities. Good paper and clear type 
will do not a little to carry the reader through difficulties inherent in 
the subject and the style. 





The Encyclopedia Britannica, or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and General 
Literature. Eighth Edition, with extensive improvements and additions, 
and numerous Engravings. Vol. XX. (Adam and Charles Black. 
1860.)—The twentieth volume of the eighth edition of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ” deserves at least a passing notice at our hands. Indeed, the 
reviewer would display more daring than wit who should pretend to 
criticise at any length the various essays contributed to this magni- 
ficent work by so many scholars, all eminent in their own literary paths. 
Thus Bishop Hampden, than whom, probably, no Englishman is more inti- 
mately acquainted with the Platonic philosophy, gives us the life of So- 
crates ; Sir David Brewster undertakes to initiate us into the mysteries 
of the Stereoscope ; and De Quincey’s delightful paper on Shakespeare 
leaves but little opportunity to the careful scholar who has revised it for 
correction or addition. We may, perhaps, reasonably object to the name 
of Mr. Payne Collier being coupled with those of Messrs. Dyce and 
Charles Knight as pre-eminent in Shakespearian criticism. His claim 
to complete this trio is at present but a very doubtful one. Nothing 
indeed can give us a more vivid idea of the swift march of time, ever 
changeful and mysterious, than such a work we have before us. Here is 
a volume just published, corrected of course up to the latest moment 
of going to press, and nevertheless left behind by Old Father 
Time. A supposed eminent critic is all but proved since then 
to have had not the smallest claim to that eminence; and Garibaldi’s suc- 
cess has already falsified the essay on the Sicilies, carefully-written and 
complete as it seemed but a few days ago. Nay, even the fact that the 
French Emperor went to war with Austria for something more than an 
idea will probably not be without its effect on the exactness of Dr. 
Shaw’s interesting essay on Switzerland. Nevertheless, if the work be 
not perfect, it is not because Messrs. Black have not duly availed them- 
selves of the assistance of the best artists. A subject so unsubstantial as 
“Smoke” has been excellently dealt with in several solid columns by theemi- 
nent engineer Dr. Fairbairn. Admiral Ramsay shows us how “Seamanship” 
has advanced since Captain Basil Hall first undertook to enlighten the 
“gentlemen of England that live at home at ease ” on all nautical arcana. 
The Chief Engineer and Inspector of Machinery at Portsmouth explains, 
to those who can overcome a tolerably formidable array of mathematical 
signs, the intricacies of Ship-building. A Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, tells us all that can be told about the two Senecas; and Mr. 
Pitman, formerly of Fonetic Nuz celebrity, undertakes to initiate the 
neophyte into the mysteries of “ Stenography ” —an art for which we have 
conceived no small respect ever since Mr. David Copperfield attempted to 
learn it, and made the discovery that he could have acquired three dif- 
ferent languages in less time. We hope we shall not be considered as 
inclined to grumble if we say that we have not yet discovered the rule 
which regulates the amount of space allotted to each essay. Why, for in- 
stance, should Swift have nineteen columns, and Sterne but one? And 
why, again, should the nineteen columns about Swift be admirably well 
written, and Sterne’s one so badly as to be in parts scarcely grammatical ? 
Why again, should we have a Cambridge Fellow to tell us all about Seneca; 
and why should we be referred to a Roman History for anything we want 
to know about Sulla? These are, to be sure, but minor points; and such 
valuable contributions to literature as Dr. Allen Thomson’s paper on 
“Somnambulism,” Mr. Marray’s on ‘Steam Navigation,” &c. &c., would 
make bounteous amends for an infinitely larger amount of deficiencies 
‘than the most critical eye can detect in the present volume. 

Europe as it ought to be at the End of 1861. (Edward Stamford).— 
Whoever the author of this pamphlet may be, his views are certainly of 
what is called the “advanced” kind. Among the things which, in his 
opinion, “ ought to be” by the end of 1861, may be mentioned a separate 
Parliament for Ireland; Palestine a Jewish republic under English 
protection; and all Syria and Arabia Petrea, along the Suez Canal, to 
belong to the English Crown. France is to add Savoy to Switzerland, 
civilise Africa, and pay Marocco (sic) 100,000,C00 of francs. Victor 
Emmanuel is to reign over Italy, with a constitution “similar to that of 
the United States.” Frederick William is to be Emperor of Germany ; 
the King of Portugal is to be transferred to Danubia, where he is to reign 
over a union composed of the Danubian Principalities and Hungary ; 
the empire of Austria is to be wiped out of the map. 

We have also received : Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. Edited 

_ by the Rev. J. G. Wood. Parts XV. and XVI. (Routledge.) Completing 
the work.—— The Ironmonger and Metal Trades’ Advertiser. The Third 
Edition of Dr. West’s brochure How to Nurse Sick Children. (Longmans.) 











THE MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 


e tee Art Journal for the month is necessarily mainly occupied with 
criticisms upon the picture exhibitions of the season. The most 
notable of the literary contents is the chapter of the ‘‘ Companion- 





Guide by Railway in South Wales,” by Mr. and Mrs. S, C. Hall. The 
pictorial contents of the number are very rich. From the Royal 
Gallery we have Van Dyck’s portrait of Lady Digby, and whatever 
might be said against the theatrical and somewhat vulgar accessories 
in this picture, no objection can be made to the excellence of Mr. 
Annedouche’s engraving. The other engraving from the Royal Col- 
lection is of “ The Penny Wedding,” by Wilkie. The promised gallery 
of engravings from Turner's pictures is very fitly commenced with a 
capital rendering of his ‘“‘ Dido Building Carthage” in the National 
Gallery. 

The contents of Bentley’s Miscellany are interesting and various, 
but do not offer anything remarkable enough to be quoted. 

The Constitutional Press treats its readers to a poetical effusion upon 
the not very inviting subject of poor young Cancellor being ‘* Beaten 
to Death” by Mr. Hopley : 


BEATEN TO DEATH. 
April 21st, 1860. 
At depth of night, this thought on home had shone; 
“Our distant child draws safe his sleeping breath.’’ 
E’en then the cherished boy, th’ expected son, 
Was dying thro’ two hours—beaten to death. 
Worse than if murder’s unavoidable blow 
Had wrench’d away, *twixt life and death, the bar; 
Worse than if battle laid their treasure low, 
For they court death, who give their sons to war! 
But here, the very place which had been sought 
To guide and foster him, his doom fulfils, 
The hand whose guardian Providence they bought, 
Is that, with torture still prolong’d, which kills. 
And so on through eight more verses. In the same pages another 
writer, reviewing ‘The Political Horizon,” discerns thereon signs 
portending the ascendancy of Lord Derby. This writer opines that 
the best thing for Conservatism to do is to “let Liberalism hang 
itself.” 

The Eelectic has a very readable article on “Life and Health 
Assurance,” likely to be of service in dispersing much fallacy and 
ignorance upon a subject so fraught with interest to the thrifty and the 
thoughtful. A well-written sketch of ‘* The Great Armada Fight ” 
also deserves honourable mention. 

Recreative Science (one of the most accurate, most interesting, 
and varied of our scientific miscellanies) gives a paper by Mr. 
E. J. Lowe, on the subject of the “Total Eclipse” which is to 
take place on the 18th of next month. From the track given in the 
map it is obvious that Spain is most convenient to the line of total 
eclipse, and it enters that country about half-way between Santander 
and Gijon, and over into the Mediterranean at Oropesa. Of the 
physical effects of a total eclipse Mr. E. J. Lowe gives the following 
description : 

The aspect that nature puts on is remarkable. The distant prospect be- 
comes contracted considerably, the sky assumes various colours, the landscape 
has an unnatural, gloomy look, whilst the darkness is totally different from that 
of night. Everything appears to change its colour and appearance. In the 
animal kingdom cattle return home or congregate together in the fields ; horses 
in vehicles have been recorded to have remained motionless, and could not be in- 
duced to stir; dogs howl, fowls return to roost, bees return to their hives, birds 
cease singing, and rooks fly back to their rookeries, animals and birds being evi- 
dently terrified, and conceive that night has suddenly returned upon them. 
On the reappearance of the sun the birds resume their songs, and cocks crow 
incessantly as in early morning. During the eclipse of March 1858 I witnessed, 
on the central line of eclipse at Isham—the position which I selected for observ- 
ing this eclipse from—rooks returning in pairs, one after the other ; and on the 
increase of light those that had not reached the rookery were seen to turn round 
abruptly in the air and retrace their flight to the fields they had previously left. 
The telegraph posts on the railway were not visible at the distance of a quarter 
of a mile; whitewashed houses had a decidedly warm yellow look, and the 
people, who were congregated together in great numbers, did not speak a single 
word, a death-like stillness prevailing. Crocuses closed their blooms, the air 
became cold, and more humid, and the wind, which was blowing briskly, became 
almost motionless. To ascertain the direction of the wind I had taken a light 
silk flag which was flying at full length until the time of greatest obscuration, 
when it was observed to be lying close to the flag-pole. Many of these par- 
ticulars were further verified, in the neighbourhood of the Highfield House Ob- 
servatory, by those whom I had left in charge. Flowers closed, turkeys ran 
home from the fields, fowls went to roost, peacocks flew into the trees, cows came 
to the gates of the field awaiting to be fetched home, and ducks wandered 
about the grass in search of snails as they do at dusk hour, whilst hares rose 
from their forms. A person ploughing could not see the end of the 
furrow 100 yards off, and another who had tried ineffectually to light his pipe 
with a common match on account of the strength of the wind, said that at the 
time of greatest darkness he had not the slightest difficulty. A fox-hunter 
described that he was hunting, and the scent very good until the centre of the 
eclipse, when all scent vanished and the sport had to be relinquished. 

In the eclipse of 1858, at the time of greatest obscuration, the darkness was 
not felt to be nearly as great as was expected, especially to those who had no 
means of testing it accurately, and the reason of this is very easily explained. 
The sky was overcast, consequently the pupil of the eye was much dilated, and 
therefore enabled to take in on a much larger surface what small amount of light 
remained ; and it must be borne in mind that this was an annular eclipse. Had 
the sky been cloudless, the pupil would have contracted, and the loss of 
light consequently rendered much more perceptible. As a practical proof that 
there was a considerable amount of darkness, the indices of some delicate ther- 
mometers could not be read without the aid of a lamp; and again, on a subse- 
quent date during a thunderstorm, when it was remarked by several persons 
that the darkness was greater than in the eclipse (and indeed it really appeared 
to be so), nevertheless the delicate instruments could be read without any 
difticulty. 


We have also received: Brownson’s Quarterly Review, No. IL.— 
The National Magazine—--The Ladies’ Companion and Monthly Magazine 
——The Monthly Observer and New Church Record——The Journal of the 
Statistical Society—— The Leisure Hour——Kingston’s Magazine for Boys 
—La Revue Germanique, &e. &e. 
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THE DRAMA, MUSIC, ART, SCIENCE, &. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


F AT COVENT GARDEN NOTHING ABSOLUTELY NEW 
I has been produced since our last writing, certain it is that the 
performance of Meyerbeer's grand picturesque opera “ Les 
Huguenots,” on Tuesday, was of a transcendent description. The 
house was crowded to overflowing; every box had its complement of 
occupants, every stall a tenant, and the avenues of the pit an assem- 
blage so thick, that to effect ingress or egress required a considerable 
amount of physical energy. With two exceptions, the cast resembled 
that of last season; but these two substitutions changed the aspect of 
the opera materially for the better. Disclaiming invidious com- 
parisons, it is not too much to aver that Margarita di Valois never 
had a more exquisite representative than Mme. Miolan-Carvalho, 
nor Il Conte di San Bris a better sustainer than M. Faure. The 
Valentina of Mme. Grisi and the Raoul di Nangis of Mario have 
been too often the subject of consideration and eulogy to need at this 
moment more than a simple notice of reiteration, that they sang and 
acted with immense power, and made a strong impression on the 
audience. The few changes that Grisi occasionally introduces in the 
music are of little consequence, when weighed in the balance against 
the manifold beauties of os performance. The ‘Benediction of the 
Poignards” evoked a perfect storm of applause, to be allayed only by 
repetition. In short, the frequency of these outbursts, and its conse- 
quence, detained all the artists engaged till the small hours began to 
thrust themselves into notice. 

At her Majesty’s Theatre on Saturday and Monday ‘“ Les Hugue- 
nots” brought out a strong array of talent; thus—Valentina (Mlle. 
Tietjens), Margarita di Valois (Mlle. Louisa Michal), Urbano (Mme. 
Borghi-Mamo), Raoul (Sig. Guiglini), 1 Conte di San Bris (Sig. 
Gassier), Zl Conte di Nevers (Sig. Everardi), Marcello (Sig. Vialetto). 
The novelties in this cast were those of the Queen and the Page. 
Mlle. Michal comes to England armed with a strong Continental repu- 
tation, So have many others, and have returned shorn of their con- 
ceit and rendered much wiser from their visit. In the case of Mlle. 
Michal, a Swedish prima donna, we have every reason to believe that 
her reputation will be enhanced by the ordeal she is undergoing with 
as critical a people as any before whom she has yet appeared. The 
voice of this lady is of considerable power and compass, brilliant and 
metallic in the higher register, and full of music in its lower scale. 
Moreover, in her vocal leaps she gains a sure hold of the note aimed 
at, and is very correct in tone and distinct in the utterance of her scale 
passages. Mlle. Michal, we ave inclined to think, will prove a valuable 
acquisition even to a company already rich in singers of the first rank. 
Mme. Borghi-Mamo has already established herself in the estimation 
of metropolitan opera-goers. ‘To the small part of Urbano an un- 
usual significance and a charm were imparted, the evident result of a 
refined taste and wise discrimination. Tietjens and Giuglini were 
great as ever, and the representation of the rough and severe, but 
faithful and high-minded Huguenot soldier, Marcello, was quite equal 
to any that has come under cur notice for many years, We would 
say a word for the chorus if we could. The production of ** Ernani ” 
on Tuesday served to introduce Mlle. Lotti to a Haymarket audi- 
ence. This lady, it may be remembered, was oneof the shining stars at 
the other house last season, and made a more than ordinary impression 
as the heroine of Donizetti’s opera, ‘‘ Maria di Rohan.” Her recep- 
tion on Tuesday betokened an acquaintance on the part of the public 
with her lyric acquirements. The music of Verdi's Elvira is 
exactly suited to her physical and vocal capabilities; and from the 
style in which the famous aria “ Ernani involami” (act 1, sc. 2), with 
its cabaletta ‘‘ Tutto sprezzo che d’Ernani,” was given, a burst of 
applause, long, loud, and general, resulted. In the more dramatic 
situations of the opera, especially the trio with Ernani (Sig. Mongini) 
and Don Ruy Gomez de Silva (Sig. Antonucci), a far greater amount of 
fervour and sentiment were displayed than had been expected. It is 
evident that in the modern school of lyric tragedy Mlle. Lotti must 
be regarded as a valuable acquisition to Mr. Smith’s company. The 
character of Ernani was admirably sustained throughout, and that of 
Don Silva, though somewhat rough, was nevertheless earnest and 
dignified. 

Friday was a day of sunshine; so unlike in fact any other of late, 
that the public gladly availed themselves of the opportunity of a run 
down to Sydenham—more especially as the first of June was set apart 
for the second Opera Concert, which carried with it the extra 
inducement of Alboni’s appearance at it. M. Benedict had the band 
strengthened by an infusion of several choice members of the Crystal 
Palace corps, so that no means were lacking in the instrumental 
department to give due effect to the compositions submitted. The 
overture to “Fra Diavolo” heralded the vocalisms. Mme. Alboni 


first made choice of the rondo from ‘ Cenerentola,” “ Non piu 
mesta,” which, being sung in her vivacious and brilliant style, pro- 
duced such an outcry for repetition that a mere return to the orchestra 
would not allay. The same penalty was attached to the brindisi from 
‘*Lucrezia Borgia.” Mdlle. Marie Brunetti essayed the trying scena 
from ‘Der Freischutz,” and, notwithstanding the disadvantage of 








appearing on the same floor with a favourite of such fame and stand- 
ing, won upon the audience, and would in all probability have been 
obliged to do double duty had the music been of a less exacting cha- 


racter. Signori Belart and Gassier selected the favourite duo, “ All 
Idea” (‘Il Barbiere”); and Sig. Mongini, who was regarded as the 
second-best “card,” committed himself in part first to the great aria, 
** Tutto e sciolto” (**Sonnambula’’), and towards the close of the concert 
to the canzone, ‘t La Donna e Mobile” (‘ Rigoletto”). In the first of 
these Sig. Mongini so twisted and tortured the subject that, but for the 
prestige of a name, his ears would in all probability have been assailed 
with sounds more audible than a whisper; the simple ballad from 
** Rigoletto ” was sadly shornfof its beauty by meaningless notes of 
unending duration introduced merely to display the expansive proper- 
ties of the wind-chest, The exquisite ‘‘preghiera” from ‘ Mose,” 
placed last in the programme, received but very indifferent treatment, 
considering who the principals, chorus, band, and conductor were. 

A performance of * Elijah” was given at Exeter Hall by the Sacred 
Harmonie Society on Friday evening, with Miss Parepa, Mme. 
Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley as principals. So 
thoroughly versed are the chorus-singers in this great work of Men- 
delssohn’s, that nothing short of a finished performance of it is looked 
for, and the public are rarely disappointed. Although the Sacred 
Harmonic Society lay down a rule prohibiting encores, yet at times 
the fervour of the audience rises to so high a pitch that the conductor 
deems it politic to waive the stern decree. On Friday Mme. Sainton- 
Dolby sung the consoling air, “*O rest in the Lord,” composed ex- 
~— for her, twice. Mr. Sims Reeves was magnificent as ever, and 

{r. Santley gave strong evidence of an increased fitness for sustain- 
ing the arduous musical task set for the prophet hero. Mrs. F. Lucas, 
Miss Palmer, and Mr, Patey contributed also very materially to the 
effect of the concerted pieces assigned to solo singers, 

The friends of Mr. W. G. Cusins had to make their way to Willis’s 
Rooms on Saturday through weather the very reverse of genial—“ Rain, 
rain, and water, water, everywhere.” In spite, however, of these 
checks to an agreeable morning entertainment, the rooms exhibited a 
cheerful contrast to the moving incidents outside. Mr. Cusins sub- 
mitted music of a high character, and among much that deserves 
notice a nocturne and polonaise of Chopin’s, to which the concert-giver 
gave a most masterly interpretation, notwithstanding the eccentricity 
of construction and consequent difficulty of getting at the composer’s 
meaning. Several part songs, from the pen of Mr. Cusins, were intro- 
duced by the Orpheus Glee Union. Mme. Rieder, a lady reputed for 
operatic French songs, did good service on this occasion. Miss 
Messent and Mr. J. Lefort were the other vocalists. Mr. H. Blagrove, 
M. Paque, and Herr Engel diversified the entertainment by their 
instrumental contributions, 

M. Aguilar has for a considerable time been deservedly reputed one 
of the best pianists of the day, and his compositions for the instrument 
are coming into notice more and more, It is less generally known 
that he is the author not only of many beautiful vocal pieces, but of 
several great orchestral works of a very masterly character. At his 
annual concert, given on Monday afternoon, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, a new sestet in B flat was introduced. In this work, con- 
sisting of three movements, there is not the slightest detectable pla- 
giarism. M. Aguilar dares to think for himself, and in the elucida- 
tion of his ideas the hand of the musician is very apparent. Beetho- 
ven’s solo sonata “ Les Adieux,” among other things sclected by 
M. Aguilar, gave ample opportunity for testing his powers as an 
executant. ‘The brothers Alfred and Henry Holmes played a con- 
certante duet, written by Spohr for violins, Miss Parepa, Miss Lindo, 
and Sig. Belletti, were the vocalists, 

Once a year the programme of the Philharmonic Society has 
inserted in it the magic words * By command.” These invariably 
convey an idea that her Majesty intends visiting the concert-rooms in 
Hanover-square. On Monday this annual event occurred, and the 
oem of meeting was more fully and fashionably attended than usual. 

t is well known that the Queen has a decided leaning towards short 
entertainments; such, for example, as the one on the evening in 
question : 


Part I, 
Sinfonia in A OHA tens siccasiticteccstscsasessseossennsns seoeee Mendelssobn. 
BRU cvcacetcierees - “Ah! mon fils.” (Le Prophéte)..........0006 . Meyerbeer. 
(Mlle. Artot.) 
Overture.........4. + ‘Ruler of the Spirits.” ........+4. Srenseresscoeses Weber. 
Parr IL. 
Sinfonia ............ SROs acu dugensscpasbesennvsaieassansen aeeceacks Beethoven. 
Recit..and Air .., “Deh vieni non tardar.” (Figaro.) ........ Mozart. 
(Mile. Artot.) 
Overture........... RUE DO. Secacessccrsscsssevcecseseedadissicepee Mendelssohne 


Conductor, Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus. Doc. 


This, it will be seen, was an excellent selection, and quite sufficient for 
one evening’s sitting, without concertos of any kind. Mendelssohn's 
symphony is an immense favourite both with the Court and the 
people. It is as fresh now as when first produced, and far more 
enjoyable, because better understood. The glowing fancy, dreamy 
reverie, and peculiar enchantment of the allegro vivace, the uninter- 
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rupted stream of tender and passionate melody that flows through the 
andante con moto, and the bustle and excitement of the presto 
saltarello, alike bespeak the hand of a ‘genius. The command of the 
contrivances of counterpoint displayed, especially in the last move- 
ment, is prodigious; but this is employed as the means, not the end, 
and, instead of wearying the attention as any dry display of learning 
would do, it excites it from first to last by the extreme art with which 
it is made to heighten the effect, and vary, by delightful contrasts and 
dexterous combinations, the melodies which stand as principal themes. 
Beethoven’s symphony ranks among his grand and elaborately-deve- 
loped orchestral works; and the marcia funebra is regarded as the most 
sublime adagio in the nine symphonies. In the trio there are some 

assages so excessively difficult for the wind instruments, that none 

ut al asa performers of the highest class dare approach them. 
The vocal pieces assigned to Mlle. Artot—though widely opposite in 
character, received a highly-finished and artistic treatment. This 
young lady—a pupil of Viardot Garcia—created an extraordinary 
sensation during her short sojourn in London last season, and we 
much mistake if she is not destined for a high walk in the lyric drama. 
It is hardly necessary to state that every bar of the music submitted 
to the orchestra received ample justice. 

The directors of the Monday Popular Concerts are now apprising 
their patrons that the second season is fast drawing to a close. 
For four-and-twenty nights their meetings at St. James’s Hall, in 
spite of wind and weather, have been well attended ; but as there is 
a necessary limit to entertainments of the choicest kind, so they deem 
it wise to close after three nights more. On the 4th inst. the pro- 
gramme was constructed with materials from the pens of Beethoven, 
Dussek, Glover, Gliick, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Nicolai, Rossini, 
Schubert, and Spohr. A quartet in G major (Op. 61), for two violins, 
viola, and violoncello, was introduced for the first time at St. James’s 
Hall. This quartet is traced to the fertile pen of Dussek, and may be 
classed among his freshest and most masterly works. A quartet of 
Mendelssohn’s in E minor (Op. 44) is better known, and is one in 
which the individuality of its author is strikingly manifested. The 
scherzo in E major is admitted to be one of the most truly original, 
piquant, and irresistible of the numerous scherzi family which sprang 
from the imaginative brain of its composer. A trio in F was also 
introduced as a novelty, This claims Spohr for its sire, and is 
arranged for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. To illustrate 
the quartets spoken of, M. Sainton, Herr Goffrie, Mr. Doyle, 
and Sig. Piatti were engaged; in the trio, Herr Ernst 
Lubeck took a prominent part. Beethoven’s sonata in F 
minor (Op. 57) had also this pianist from the Hague for its ex- 
ponent. The vocalisms were unusually rich. Mr. Sims Reeves 
sang a charming romanza, entitled ‘‘ La Gita in Gondola,” one of 
Rossini’s inspirations, frequently sung at public concerts years ago, 
but of late shelved. It is very likely to become popular as of yore, 
especially if our eminent tenor takes the matter in hand. Mlle. Jenny 
Meyer, a stranger at the concerts, sang the well-known recitative and 
aria from Orfeo, ‘Che faro?” and a lied of Schubert—that very 
original and prolific composer of German ballads—in both instances 
with success. It is really strange, considering the extent and beauty 
of Schubert’s works, that he should only be known in England as the 
author of the ‘‘ Erl King,” the ‘* Standschen,” the “* Ave Maria,” and 
the “ Mill Songs.” Let us hope that ere long a better acquaintance 
will be established. Herr Hermanns also made first appearance, and 
selected as an opening experiment the air from Zauberflote, “In 
diesen heil’gen Hallen.”” This gentleman possesses a vocal organ won- 
derful in volume and excellent in quality, combining the distinctness 
and purity of a tenor with the power and depth of a basso profondo. 
The melody, in which Mozart seems to have exhaled himself, was ren- 
dered by his vocal interpreter with an intelligence that fully warranted 
the enthusiastic demand it received for an encore. In “ Falstaff’s Song,” 
by Nicolai, Herr Hermanns was similarly complimented, and de- 
servedly so. The Hall was, as usual, comfortably full. 

Pressure on our space prevents us from giving more than a passing 
recognition of Master Alison’s pianoforte entertainment, at Willis’s 
Rooms; Miss Lefller’s concert, on Tuesday, at St. James’s Hall; and 
Mr. Hutton’s, at the same place, on the evening following; all of 
which were liberally patronised. 





CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


MON. ......St. James’s Hall. New Philharmonic Concert. 8. 
Collard and Collard’s Rooms, Mlle Antonia Speyer's Annual Matinée. & 
Royal Surrey Gardens. Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert. 7. 
rT Beethoven Rooms. Mr. Blagrove's Concertina Concert. 2. 
we se St. James's Hall. Concert for the Blind. 8. 
VED, +e Her Majesty's Theatre. Mrs. Anderson’s Annual Morning Concert. 2 
Collard and Collard’s Rooms. English Glee and Madrigal Union, 3. 
1, St. James's Hall. Musical Society of London. 8. 
HURS, W illis’s Rooms. Herr Carl Deichmann’s Morning Concert. 2. 
Collard and Collard’s Rooms, Mr. Scotson Clarke's Matinée. 
St. James's Hall. Grand Morning Concert. 2. 


FEL sss], Eaton-place. Mme. Oury’s Annual Matinée. 
St. James's Hall. Mme. Sainton-Dolby’s Evening Concert. 8. 
8 Collard and Collard’s Rooms. M. J. Pasquale Goldberg's Matinée. 
AT..000.8t. James's Hall. Mme. Sainton-Dolby’s Morning Concert. 


Collard and Collard’s Rooms, Master Drew Dean’s Matinée Musicale. 
11, Carlton Terrace. Sig. Campana’s Grand Matinée Musicale. 
Crystal Palace. Grand Vocal and Instrumental. 3. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
HERE IS A VAGUE RUMOUR (as yet unconfirmed) that the 
sceptre of musical criticism in the Times has passed into other hands. 
or the majority of the profession—for all but a selfish clique—above 


all, for all lovers of fair criticism and fair play, this news will seem almost 
too good to be true. 





It is stated that in consequence of the numerous applications made to 
the members of the council of the Royal Dramatic College by those 
patrons and friends who were prevented by the weather from attending 
the grand féte and fancy fair held at Maybury, it is intended to hold a 
fancy fair in London, full particulars of which will be duly announced. 

The Pope has sent a sum of 2000f. to the subscription which has been 
opened for Mlle. Trochu, descendant of Racine. 

We are glad to hear that the report of the death of M. Rubinstein, the 
pianist, is untrue. He is said to be in Baden, composing an opera for the 
Vienna Kirnthner Thor. 

The French plays at the St. James’s Theatre prove very attractive, and 
Mlle. Duverger is reaping plenty of popularity (let us hope also of profit) 
by this first visit to /< perjide Albion. The most attractive pieces hitherto 
produced have been Octave Feuillet’s lively little drama, ‘“* Le Cheveu 
Blane,” and a comedy, “La Tentation,” by the same author. Mlle. 
Duverger is exceedingly well supported by M. Brindeau. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
| ETURNING TO THE FIGURE-PIECES, the most important 
among those for which space failed us in our first two notices 
is Mr. Goodall’s “ Early Morning in the Wilderness of Shur” (295). 
An Arab Sheikh is in the act of ‘* addressing his tribe on breaking up 
their encampment at the Wells of Moses, on the eastern shore of the 
Red Sea.” Faithful delineation of Oriental landscape, Oriental 
costume, manners, and character is here attempted, and we may 
surely add, achieved. The painting looks rather solid after Mr. J. F. 
Lewis's delicate renderings of Oriental atmosphere and hue. ‘There is 
some deficiency also of unity in the composition ; the figures being very 
numerous, and no central one among them to arrest undivided attention. 
And the size of the canvas is awkward ; so much wider than it is high: 
necessitated by the straggling line of the encampment. But, these 
superficial drawbacks hinted, we have nothing but cordial praise for 
the spirit with which the character of each several actor in the scene 
—small as the figures are in size—is seized: the grave and reverend 
sheikh, who is speaking to his bearded, voluminously-draped followers, 
who are listening, some impassively standing spear in hand, some out- 
stretched on the ground, some seated on their camels, while to the 
left of the composition are seen the veiled women at the doors of their 
tents. It is undeniably the best as well as the most ambitious picture 
Mr. Goodall has ever painted. The morbid handling and uncertain 
aims of his earlier style are left far behind, and we have, instead, reso- 
lute earnest fidelity, in the application of this artist’s always unques- 
tionable talents and versatile powers of hand and eye. It wants but 
very little, a little less of the topographer and more of the epic fusing 
power of the Historic Muse, to be a truly great picture. 

We hope Mr. Dobson, in his German seclusion, sunned by almost 
illimitable picture-dealing encouragement, is not going to settle down 
into a confirmed mannerist and mere sectarian in art. He is yet a 
young man, and it is not well for him to shut himself out from the 
healthier influences of his time. He is not burthened with such an 
o’ermastering weight of imagination—is not a Blake or a Rossetti— 
that he can do this with advantage. Even the last-named artist makes 
a loss as well as gain by the system. Mr. Dobson’s range of senti- 
ment is authentic, but it is very restricted. The iteration of it may 
suffice for the present; but how will it be twenty years hence, if the 
artist go on drawing on the self-same resources? Will it not a little 
pall? Let him, even for once, try “fresh woods and pastures new ;” 
not stick in the same pretty little paddock for ever. The four pictures 
from his hand dispersed through the present exhibition are, in their 
strongly-marked individuality, their striking purity of feeling and of 
painting, most refreshing points of relief amid the prevailing worldly 
bustle. But we can conceive few exhibitions more wearisome than 
would be a room full of Dobsons. And this perhaps pretty well 
indicates our meaning. ‘ Bethlehem” (241), the Adoration of the 
Shepherds, is a very pretty piece of painter’s refinement to hang up 
in a wealthy collector’s drawing-room, but is no rendering of the high 
theme attempted. It is realistic without being real, domestic without 
being natural, The convention adopted is out of keeping with the 
subject, and yet is, essentially, no more modern than it is Scriptural. 
The pretty fair-faced Madonna, the pretty Babe in her lap bathec in 
light, the amiable Joseph, who stands behind with well-washed 
face, well-combed flowing hair and neat beard; the shepherds—the 
old grey beard who is standing, the younger one who is bending 
forwards—both in apocryphal, brightly picked-out garments; the by- 
standers, one of them a stripling, holding by the hand a naked little 
boy of olive skin—of one uniform tone throughout: none of these 
figures have much belief in what they are about, and carry still less 
conviction to our minds. They are all mere objects in the picture, 
just as are the animals, the modern-looking jug on the ground, the 
well-littered straw, and what not. All are on the same footing ; all 
are cleverly and dexterously painted. The flesh tints, by the way, 
are different in each figure, and in each case wrong, not to say factitious. 
Factitious, in fact, the whoie composition almost confessedly is. For 
Mr. Dobson is a sentimental painter, hardly a religious one, even in the 
sense in which Mr. Dyce and Mr. Herbert are. But in religious art we 
now want no more Dyces and Herberts, but Holman Hunts. Even 
to hint a comparison between this factitious pretty composition 
and Mr. Hunt’s intensity and earnestness, would be invidiously 
damaging and destructive. Were we buyers, and had the choice at 
the very same price of the “ Bethlehem” or the “ Emilia aus Gérwitz ” 
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(284)—little Emily from Girwitz, a village near Dresden—it 
would not be the former we should choose. Charmingly real, 
naive, yet refined and pure, is this portrait-study of an admirable 
subject: the little Saxon girl, with the blue eyes, open brow, fair 
hair, lovely blonde complexion, showing the tenderest gradations of 
delicate hue, looking innocently and ingenuously out on us, her 
crossed hands hiding under her blue apron; her dress—pretty quaint 
cap, pretty quaint kerchief—so simple, natural, and picturesque, 
without a hint in it of making up or painter’s picturesque. As he 
found the little girl, the artist has (Heaven be praised!) painted her. 
Almost equally charming, but not quite—for more has been done to 
Nature ; she is not interpreted quite so pure and simple—is “ Die 
Heimkehr” (81): our Dresden recluse loves to mystify his English 
eno In this “‘ Return Home ” we recognise the same pretty little girl 
eading a younger child by the hand. Both are bare-footed, as Dresden 
girls and peasants often are. The elder is trudging, with stooping gait, 
under a heavy load, arake in one hand—for she has been at work in the 
fields—and a goat accompanies them through the wood. This, too, 
is a happy subject happily treated, with that mingled reality and 
purity which come out with such creative effect in the rendering of 
familiar human material like the present. In ‘‘The Plough” (234) 
these qualities are subordinated to a typical meaning such as Mr. 
Dobson often affects. “Train up a child in the way he should go.” 
A boy is holding the plough, under the direction of a manly-looking 
German peasant in the maturity of life. Both are barefooted, which 
strikes a mere Englishman as uncomfortable under the circumstances. 
And to English eyes they seem breaking up an open down for the 
first time. There is much earnest study in the heads of both figures : 
reality not wholly refined away to square with a preconceived 
‘‘ sentiment,” or foregone conclusion. 

In almost an opposite pole of art is Mr. O’Neil and his ‘¢ Volun- 
teer”’ (233): scene on board the wrecked ship, from which a stalwart 
sailor is heroically volunteering to carry a rope to the shore. Scene of 
lurid melodrama, vigorously painted, carefully studied from individual 
models, and effectively composed; which is not without its working 
element of plausibility and even probability, but nowise carries convic- 
tion with it. It is a powerful scenic representation of such a business : 
these terrified groups of crouching mother and child, lover and mis- 
tress, with the erect figures of captain in pilot coat and big boots, 
heroic sailor, recumbent negro rescuing a drowning hand, &c., all hud- 
dled on the sloping deck. But the terror of the moment, the emotion, 
are hardly there. The answering key-note in the spectator’s mind is 
not struck. We do not agree with those who say there is no painting 
such a scene without the painter had gone through it; and that there 
would be no time and room in the real scene for such artist-like points 
as “composition,” &e. High imagination would enable a painter to 
see the scene. And there is always good composition in nature—in 
moments of terror above all. But it would task a Michael Angelo 
and Hogarth in one to tell the story aright. Far nearer 
kindling in the spectator the answering emotion of such 
terrible moments are some of the wild tempest-tost sca- 
pieces of Turner, or the grand typical ‘Storm”—an open 
boat with two conventionally undraped figures in it—of Etty’s, in the 
Manchester Institution; which, without pretending to give the detail 
of such awful scenes, strike the right key-note inthe mind, The 
recent wreck of the Royal Charter increases the interest of this clever 
picture—to an almost painful extent with the many. It was, how- 
ever, we believe, commenced before that event; or we might justly 
complain of the artist for attempting to turn a national sorrow to 
private account. It is, we have no doubt, a subject of deep regret to 
Mr. O’Neil, that the picture by a fellow-artist on the same subject, 
which first suggested the idea to himself, but in which the volunteer 
is coming from the shore, is not in the present exhibition. We are 
sure he is not a man who would wish, even in appearance, to steal 
an unfair advantage over another. 

Mr. Hart the Academician’s most important picture is ‘ Arch- 
bishop Langton conjuring the Barons to extort King John’s ratifica- 
tion of the Charter of Henry I.” (74): a scene characterised by all 
that dramatic vigour, clear power of telling a story, good composition, 
and effective painting, the exercise of which first won the artist 
fame. It is in such impressive picturesque scenes Mr. Hart excels. 
Mr. Poole’s “ Escape of Glaucus and Toni with the blind girl 
Nydia” (40)—dreamy figures reclining in an open boat, sailing 
over a dreamy sea, under a dreamy sky—is poetic, as Mr. Poole seldom 
fails to be in his manner: one, alas! which confines this artist as in a 
strait-waistcoat. We can never, however, speak of the painter of 
‘“‘ Job and the Messengers” and of “Solomon Eagle” but with 
something like affectionate respect. Mr. J.C. Horsley is one who 
more often disappoints the expectations of those who remember 
some of his past productions than satisfies them. In his large 
picture, “Showing a Preference” (87), a young sailor, taking a 
pleasant walk amid the corn with two stylish young ladies, is 
showing that he can only “be happy” with one, with an emphasis— 
namely, by half turning his back on the other to look in this one’s 
face, which surely good breeding would never sanction. "Tis an 
exaggerated, mawkish bit of commonplace. The same artist’s two 
cabinet pieces—‘ Sunny Moments ” (214), an out-door terrace garden 
scene, with servants idling ; and the “ Duenna’s Return” (319), the 
interrupted billing at the open casement in which is easily guessed— 
are both very prettily-painted pieces of still-life, especially pretty in 
colour. Mr, Faed does little to raise his reputation by “ His Only 





Pair” (257)—the thrifty Scottish housewife mending her baira’s 
breeks, while he sits on the table and tosses his shameless little naked 
legs. Plenty of clever, brilliant painting here, of clean dirt, bran-new 
rags, and most sophisticate untidiness—created for a purpose. 

‘Miss R. Solomon’s scene from C. Reade’s novel, “ Peg Woflington’s 
Visit to Triplet ” (269), has received much praise ; and deservedly, 
The poor, bewildered, grateful painter is raising his glass in honour 
of the gay creature who has irradiated his poverty-stricken room ; his 
sick wife sits beside; the children gather open-eyed about the fair 
actress ; while her disconcerted friends are entering at the door. It is a 
sparkling, vigorously-painted piece of dramatic action. If fault is 
to be found, it is perhaps that the humbler figures share a little of the 
fine-lady actress’s appropriate staginess; that the contrast between the 
two sets of actors in the scene is hardly so strongly marked as it 
should be. The Solomon family supplies still another good picture in 
the ‘“‘ Moses” of Mr. R. Solomon (346), a small but very carefully, 
earnestly painted picture. The infant Moses is in the arms of his 
mother, beside whom stands a female attendant; both of strongly 
marked Oriental—in fact Indian—type of face and form, not beautiful, 
but exceedingly characteristic and impressive; more suggestive of 
the actual mother of Moses than any study from European women 
could be. Mr. Gale’s “Columbus in Chains” (504) is a 
striking and powerfully-painted picture. The ill-requited Dis- 
coverer is seated in his ship’s cabin, in which he is making his home- 
ward journey as a prisoner : sitting with an outstretched chart before 
him, from which he has turned his head to gaze in serious thought 
out of the open port-hole, partly filled by a gun. There is much 
dignity of calm resignation in the pose of the figure, and in the droop- 
ing arms ; much earnest dignity in the face too. But as the moment 
chosen, the scene itself, is one of meditation not of action, by far the 
most deeply interesting portion of the business in hand is an invisible 
one: the thoughts wandering through time and eternity which are 
being transacted within the chambers of Columbus’s mind in this 
hour of inaction—thoughts such as can give little indication of them- 
selves in his countenance. No mortal painter—not a Leonardo him- 
self—could paint them. We regret not to see from Mr, Gale’s hand 
some of those delightful pre-Raphaelite bits of nature—pre-Raphaelite 
in the best sense of the word—implying the union of earnest fidelity 
to natural and acquired vigour of hand, which of late years had drawn 
attention to his name, . 

Few pictures in the exhibition attract more attention from the non- 
critical part of the public than ‘The General Post-oflice—One 
Minute to Six” (367) of Mr. G. E. Hicks. The subject comes home to 
the business of all; and there is in the artist’s handling of it plenty of 
recognisable familiar nature. The figures are very numerous, and 
nearly all honestly studied from nature: the busy white-sleeved 
printers, pitching their newspapers into the open window; the weary, 
worn old newsvender wiping his streaming brow; the pert, joyous, 
whistling newsboy who has got rid of his care; the pretty little girl 
asking the benevolent red-coated postman what to do, and who will 
surely be too late with her big letter; the gazing bystanders—in- 
cluding some pretty damsels in hat and bonnet of various grades in 
society, and also many unmistakable London faces. These figures are 
painted with much technical dexterity, and are real ones, seldom 
harshly or vulgarly so, But they do not group into a picture. There 
are here the raw materials of one rather than the picture itself. But 
we shall have pictures from Mr. Hicks by-and-by, we doubt not. 

Mr. Lucy is almost the solitary representative of High Art, as young 
artists used to understand the same in Westminster-Hall days: an era 
since which Mr. Lucy has learned little and unlearned less. Is his 
big picture, reaching from the top of “the line” to the ceiling, a 
practical joke? Who wants “ Lord Saye and Sele arraigned before 
Jack Cade and his Mob” (229) on that scale? All there is in the 
picture could readily have been given without a tenth of the space; 
for it is all show, bustle, straddling of slashed pantaloons, and tossing 
of antiquarian halberts. Jack is a most truculent Boniface—sitting, 
by the way, in a chair which, from the carpentry, we judge 
to have been made four centuries after he died, and at a table 
of similar date. My Lord Saye is a somewhat undignified- 
looking nobleman, in sadly indeterminate costume. The halbert 
heads, slashed pantaloons—some red and blue, some blue 
and yellow—and the prevailing pointed boots, are the most plausible 
antiquarian features of the scene. Mr. Maguire is another “historical” 
painter—of seventeenth-century doublets, and breeches, and “points,” 
and ruffles, and wigs. In ‘the Outrage upon Sir John Coventry 
(541), where Sir John, his back against a wall, on the top of which 
crouches a servant holding a light, is holding at bay a baker’s dozen of 
assailants, there is much heroic action of picturesque velvet breeches 
and coats, interesting perhaps to tailors of an antiquarian turn. In 


Mr. Ansdell’s large picture, “The Lost Shepherd” (59), we have a , 


pyramidal composition of a dog on one side the outstretched body, and 
the widow who has stayed to compose herself into a pretty attitude, 
leaning her head on her hands, on the other. The same artist's “ Buy 
a Dog, Ma’am” (397), a Regent-street scene, is a vigorous piece of 
prosaic truth, not to say (in the quality of its art) downright 
vulgarity. 

HE BRITISH INSTITUTION opens its exhibition of pictures by the 
T Old Masters to-day (Saturday) on private view; on Monday next to 
the public. i 

Mr. Cropsey has taken our advice, and is now exhibiting his large and 
remarkable picture of “ Autumn on the Hudson River,” at 45, Pall-mall. 
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Mr. Arthur Hughes is, we hear, still at work on his thoughtful and 
poetic picture, “ The Good Knight,” which he has reserved for next year’s 
exhibition. 

After a long interregnum in the Professorship of Architecture at the 
Academy, the Forty have elected Mr. Sydney Smirke to the post: a good 
choice if Mr. Scott cannot be had. We presume the latter will be pro- 
moted to Sir Charles Barry’s vacant seat among the R.A.’s, he being the 
only architect within the pale of the Associates, and certainly the most 
distinguished of living English architects. 

Mr. Munro has completed his six statues for the Oxford Museum. 
Tlree—the Galileo and Newton, presented by the Queen, and the Hip- 
pocrates, presented by Mr. Ruskin—have already been put up. The other 
three, executed like the rest in Caen stone, are about to follow: Leibnitz, 
presented by the Queen, Sir Humphrey Davy, presented by the 
Marquis of Lothian, and James Watt, presented by Mr. Boulton. 
The Watt is a very noble statue of a very noble subject. 
‘The grand massive power of Watt’s head is clearly and forcibly 
transferred to stone. The characteristic, meditative, pondering 
air of the great discoverer’s head is admirably seized. The treat- 
ment of the costume—which in Watt’s case comes much more felicitously 
than in Faraday’s—is marked by reality and dignity. Mr. Munro is 
also at work upon a bust of Mr. Gladstone, which promises to be a very 
faithful and earnest portrait of a face on which a life of mingled thought 
and action has left so eloquent an impress. 

In their guaint old hall in Little Trinity-lane, one of the winding lanes 
amid the labyrinth on the Thames side of Cannon-street West, the 
Painters’ Company have initiated an exhibition of specimens of Decora- 
tive Art. It will continue open until the 21st of June. The company 
has awarded among the competitors four certificates of merit, accom- 
panied by the freedom of the City: one for decorations in arabesque, to 
Mr. J. Simkin; one for imitation marbling to Mr. J. M‘Dowall; one for 
ornamental writing to Mr. J. Edmett; one for graining on wood to Mr. J. T. 
Kershaw. This renewal of legitimate activity on the part of a long- 
somnolent old company will be of no small service to working decorators, in 
stimulating them to exertion and in bringing them to the notice of employers. 
Upwards of a hundred specimens in all are contributed by thirty-five 
exhibitors. The ornamental inlaid grainings, imitation oak, walnut, and 
other substances, of Mr. Kershaw, are of wonderful force and beauty in 
their deceptive line. Ina higher category the decoration in arabesque 
of Mr. Simkin is correct and graceful. Mr. Burford’s coloured drawiugs 
of domestic interiors with arabesque decorations have much merit. Ina 
still more an:bitious line, Mr. Pitman’s ornamental church decorations, 
medieval figures of bishop and abbot, and an altar-piece of Virgin and 
Child with decorated panels, approach to almost artistic claims; are cer- 
tainly excellent specimens of decorative reproduction. The “ornamental 
borderings” of Mr. O. C. P. Harrison are based on good medizval models, 
and are carefully executed. Let us hope in future years the Painters’ 
Company will devote a little encouragement to these higher branches of 
decorative art. 

“The late Sir Charles Barry,” says the Builder, “ bequeathed the whole 
of his books, drawings, and books relating to the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment to his younger son’’ (he had two in the profession), “ Mr. Edward M. 
Barry, of Covent Garden fame” (such as it is), “he having been especially 
connected with him in carrying out the work.” And this is taken as an 
indication of the fortunate man’s wishes in regard to his successor. No 
doubt! But is the nation to be saddled with hereditary lines of Barry for 
its Parliamentary palace, hereditary Smirkes for its Museum? Both 
buildings will for ever be requiring some work to be done to them—“ com- 
pletions,” alterations, enlargements. Surely Sir Charles was sufficiently 
lucky in his time—almost unprecedentedly so—to get that colossal! build- 
ing completed (in the main) in his own lifetime. A building of the same 
size would in the old times have tested the genius—and how advan- 
tageously!—of successive generations of architects. How about the per- 
centage question? That has still, we presume, to be settled with Barry’s 
representatives. Every Government has been utterly, and justifiably as 
guardians of the public purse, opposed to paying “ the usual commis- 
sion” on the enormous total outlay, so immensely beyond the original 
estimate, in regard to which the architect had, in the first place, agreed 
to accept, instead of commission, a stated sum. Some mutual compromise 
is the only honourable escape out of the difficulty, which will not saddle 
the nation with a most unfairly exorbitant payment. 

To-day (Saturday) commences at Christie's the two-days’ sale of the 
late Mr. Woodburn’s remaining Italian pictures. ‘To-day’s sale is of the 
early masters, comprising many rare and interesting specimens illustra- 
tive of the history of art. Among them our attention was especially 
struck by a fine Fra Angelico, an “ Annunciation,” of exceeding 
nobility and naive grace; an altar-piece by Fra Giovanni da Fiesole, 
Virgin and Child in the centre, group of the blessed ascending to heaven 
(full of tender feeling and sweetness) on one side, of the damned 
descending to hell on the other. There are also a most interesting 
Ghirlandajo, ‘‘ History of St. John;” an Orcagna, “St. George sub- 
duing the Dragon ;” and a portrait by Masaccioof himself, of the utmost 
earnestness and intensity. 

It was with mournful feelings we looked through the marvellous collec- 
tion of drawings by the Old Masters, which has this week been scattered 
to the four corners of the earth under Mr. Christie’s hammer. For these 
drawings should long ago have been national property. The whole 
Lawrence collection—one based on the collection of Ottley, the historian 
of engraving, which Lawrence bought in extenso—was, after the artist’s 
death, offered to the English Government for 20,0002 It had cost 
Lawrence upwards of 30,0007. The late Mr. Woodburn bought it, still 
hoping to find a purchaser in the nation; but in vain. A part, as is well 
known, went to Oxford, where it is still accessible to a portion of the 
public. Another portion went to the King of Holland; but of this section 
many of the finest drawings were, in the last years of Mr. Woodburn’s 
life, re-purchased by him at great prices. Since Mr. Woodburn’s death 
no drawings had been sold till now. Thus there remained for the recent 
sale the largest and, in intrinsic quality, a still exceedingly valuable por- 
tion, of the original Lawrence collection. The formation of that—one 





darling object of his life—brought Lawrence into many a pecuniary 
difficulty. Its acquisition by the English Government would have made 
our Museum or National Gallery richer in that particular department 
than the Louvre itself. The most noticeable features of the collection 
which has this week been dispersed were the M. Angelo drawings, 
very numerous and authentic; those attributed to Raffaelle, 
also numerous, and some very fine; and those from the 
hand of Rubens, a hand difficult to feign. Lawrence’s own admirable 
drawing in profile of the Duke of Reichstadt (Napoleon II.), a drawing 
exhibiting Lawrence’s peculiar excellences, was also, on historical as 
well as artistic grounds, of great interest. The collection has been sold 
without reserve. ‘The prices realised, especially for the finest things, do 
not strike us as high, except, perhaps, when the Museum was the 
buyer, when the cue was secretly given among the brotherhood, and 
the price run up to an agreed high figure—for who has a conscience as 
towards the nation? The Keeper of the Queen’s Prints will often force 
up the price of an article a3 against it: a fact not honourable to the 
Queen’s advisers. These things are in themselves a significant com- 
ment on the costly and absurd system which finds favour with our 
short-sighted Governments, themselves holding precarious tenure of 
power—that of buying piecemeal in public sale rooms, instead of entire 
collections, the product of individual taste, knowledge, and energy. 
Several of the finest M. Angelos have been acquired by the 
Museum. We give the prices of some of the more remarkable 
items disposed of during the first three out of the five days’ sale:— 
Lot 100. Adam—a noble study for the celebrated work in the Sistine 
chapel, one of the finest examples of the master. On the reverse a man’s 
head, a great character. Both in red chalk. By Michael Angelo 
Buonaroti. Engraved in Ottley’s school of design; 40 gs. 10. The 
Virgin, the infant Christ, and St. John. This elegant drawing has all 
the expression and taste of Raffaelle and Correggio, and was always con- 
sidered one of the chief ornaments, in the matchless collection of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, of the master. In black chalk, heightened with 
white. From the collections of M. Buonaroti (a descendant of the 
painter) and the Chevalier Vicar; 201 gs. 103. Christ on the Cross; 
the model for the renowned picture in the collection of the King of 
Naples which Michael Angelo is said to have painted. Two angels, 
lamenting, are slightly marked in the sky. In black chalk, finished with 
the utmost care. From the collection of the King of Naples; 40 gs. 
119. The Dead Body of Christ supported on the Knees of the Virgin, at 
the Foot of the Cross, two Angels sustaining the Arms ; asubject known 
by the engraving by Bonasoni. In black chalk, highly finished; a work 
of the highest quality. From the collection of M. Brunet; 50 gs. 
124, David in the Act of throwing a Stone from the Sling; a noble study 
for the body of the statue by Michael Angelo, executed at Florence. 
In pen and bistre; on the reverse are several admirable studies of 
infants, also in pen. From the collections of Crozat and Dims- 
dale; 43 gs. 136. The Prophet Isaiah; the first thought for 
the magnificent figure in the Sistine chapel. Executed in pen 
and bistre, and engraved in Ottley’s Italian School of Design; 42 gs. 
138. The Fall of Phaeton, an admirable study for the celebrated picture, 
known to the amateur from the engraving by Beatricit; from an inscrip- 
tion at bottom, in the handwriting of Michael Angelo, it appears to 
have been a present from the artist to his friend Tomasso di Cavalliero. 
It is executed in black chalk, and varies considerably from the engraving; 
from the Crozat collection; 43 gs. 266. A landscape, with the subject of 
God appearing to Moses in a burning bush, by Claude. Moses is 
tending a flock of sheep. In bistre, hightened with white. From Lord 
Spencer’s collection; a superb example; 47 gs. 296. A magnificent 
study of the head of a young man, by Antonio da Correggio, adopted by 
Parmegiano for the St. John, in his famous picture of the Vision of St. 
Jerome in the National Gallery. In coloured chalks; superb; from the 
collection of Richardson and Van Zoomer; 79 gs. 339. Portrait of H. 
Van Eynden, sculptor, in black chalk and Indian ink, by Sir Antony Van 
Dyck; the drawing for the engraving by Vosterman; superb; from Mar- 
riett’s collection; 57 gs. 351. Fortrait of Sir T. Mayerne, physician to 
King Charles I., by Sir Antony Van Dyck; the face highly finished in 
colour; the drapery in black chalk; a most beautiful and powerful 
drawing; 51 gs. 511. A beautiful design for a cup, by Hans Holbein, 
most elaborately executed with the pen on vellum; 51/. 524. The por- 
trait of the young Duke of Reichstadt, son of Napoleon, in profile, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence; most beautifully executed in black chalk, and one of 
the finest examples of this accomplished and eminent painter; 31 gs. 
551. The profile portrait of a man in armour, perhaps intended for the 
Emperor Nero, by Andrea Mantegna; metal point; 36/. The amount of 
the first three days’ sale exceeded 2850/. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


NEW SPHYGMOGRAPH.—The investigation of the rapidity, power, 
A and cadence of the pulse has always beena matter of great importance to 
the medical profession; and various ingenious devices have at times been 
resorted to in order to obtain diagrams representing its motion. The 
latest sphygmograph was that invented by Vierordt, consisting of a hori- 
zontal lever, one extremity of which rests on the artery, while the other 
provided with a style, describes lines on a blackened paper laid round a 
turning cylinder. But this contrivance has various defects : it is long 
and heavy, is regulated by a counterpoise, and, moreover, has a kind of 
parallelogram, like that invented by Watt for the steam-engine, in order 
to correct the circular arc described by the lever, and render the 
rise and descent of the style as vertical as possible; and, lastly, 
Vierordt produces the necessary pressure on the artery by means 
of an additional weight. Thus constituted, the sphygmograph can 
only count the pulsations, but is not calculated to show the state of the 
circulation in a particular subject; since the artery cannot impress an 
instantaneous motion on the lever, and the apparatus oscillates with the 
slowness and isochronism of a pair of heavily-laden scales. It is moreover 
large, and not easily applicable in practice. Dr. Marey has just com- 
municated to the Academy of Sciences certain improvements in this 
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apparatus, calculated to remove the above inconveniences. His lever is 
extremely light, and, instead of an additional weight, he produces the 
pressure on the artery by means of a spring, which communicates motion 
to the lever at such a point as to render the curves described very ample. 
The apparatus is fixed to a kind of bracelet which is attached to the arm, 
and the lines described by the style are received, not on a cylinder, but 
on a smoked brass plate, which is made to move uniformly in a grove. 
By means of this apparatus, Dr. Marey has been enabled to ascertain the 
following important law, viz.:—That the palpitation of the heart, as the 
measure of its force, being given equal, the frequency of the pulse is in the 
inverse ratio of the tension of the artery. —Galignani. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Moy, ......London Institution. 7. Mr. G. W. Hastings “‘ On Commercial Law in connection 
with the Travers Testimonial Fund.” 

Geographical. 8}. 1. Sir R. Schomburgk, “‘ Boat Excursions from Bangkok to 
techaburri, with General Report on the Trade of Siam."’ 3. ‘* Late Explora- 
tions in Western Africa," by Coloured Gentlemen, Dr. M. R. Delany and Mr. 
It. M. Campbell. 

TUES. .~...8YTO-Egyption, 73. Mr. Sharpe, “ On the Alexandrian Translation of the Bible, 
and the Bias of its Translators."’ 

Medical and Chirurgical. 8}. 


Zovlogical, 
WED. ...... Literary Fund, 
Geological, 8, “1, Continuation of Dr. Falconer's paper, “On the Bone Caves of 
Gower, Glamorganshire, with the Appendix, by Mr. Prestwich, on the Raised 


Iseach of Newslade Bay, and the existence of Boulder Clay in Cefa-y-Cryn.” 
2. Mr. Jamieson, “On the Occurrence of Crag Shells beneath the Boulder Clay 
of Aberdeenshire. 
Microscopical. 8 
Archeological Association. 8}. 
TOURS. ...Rovyal Society Club. 6. 
Antiqnaries. & 
Royal. 2}. 
§ AT vcccocees Asiatic. 2, 








MISCELLANEA. 


'PEECH-DAY was celebrated at Eton College last Monday. There was 
Ka large and aristocratic attendance, and twenty-one speeches were 
delivered. The row up to Surley and the usual festivities followed, as of 
course. 

A meeting of the Guarantee Committee of the Society of Arts was held 
at the society’s house on Tuesday—the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., in 
the chair—when it was announced that the sums already subscribed for 
the guarantee fund of the Great Exhibition of 1862 amounted to 
302,0002. 

Mr. Albert Smith, by his will, dated the 3rd March last, leaves his 
house and premises, North End Lodge, Fulham, with all the fur- 
niture, books, plate, and other effects, with 30002, to his widow. He 
then gives several pecuniary legacies to relations and friends; and, 
after making provision for his mother and sisters, he leaves the 
residue to his brother Arthur, whom, together with his friend, 
Mr. Arthur Pratt-Barlow, he appoints executor and trustee. His 
effects (says the Lilustrated London News) will probably be sworn under 
25,0000. 

Wednesday last was the Apposition-day at St. Paul’s School, when 
the usual recitations were given. In the “Carmen Seculare,” recited by 
Mr. Taverner, the Captain of the School, reference was made to the 
vexed question of removal; ard whilst the “muscular advantage ” 
enjoyed by Eton, Harrow, and other sr burban schools was not attempted 
to be denied, it was contended that the past records of St. Paul’s School 
did not justify the supposition that the genius loci has exercised any 
depressing influence upon the school. This is sheer nonsense to put into 
the mouth of a lad. The open confession of Westminster proves the 
effect of genius loci sufficiently clearly. 

The following programme for the coming Oxford commemoration has 
been published:—On Saturday, the 16th of June, the University Amateur 
Musical Society will give a concert in the Town Hall. On Monday, the 
18th, Dr Corfe will give a morning concert in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
when “The May Queen,” by Professor Sterndale Bennett, and Handel’s 
‘“* Acis and Galatea,” will be performed. The same evening there will be 
a Masonic ball, at which the Prince of Wales and the Grand Master of 
England (Lord Zetland) will be present. On Tuesday, the sermon on 
behalf of the Radcliffe Infirmary will be preached in St. Mary’s Church ; 
in the afternoon there will be a horticultural féte in Worcester College 
Gardens ; and in the evening the members of Christchurch will give a 
ball in the town hall. On Wednesday, the “Enccenia,” or Commemora- 
tion of Founders and Benefactors, will take place in the Sheldonian 
Theatre; after which the members of the Apollo University Masonic 
Lodge will give a féte in St. John’s College Gardens. In the evening the 
same body will give a Masonic dress-ball in the town hall. It is an- 
nounced that the University rifle corps will close the gaieties of the week 
with a military dress ball on Thursday, but at present nothing definite is 
settled. 3 

The committee appointed to inquire how far and in what way it may 
be desirable to find increased space for the extension and arrangement 
of the various collections of the British Museum, and also as to the best 
meaus of rendering them available for the promotion of science and art, 
met yesterday, Mr, Gregory in the chair. The other members of the 
committee are Sir George Grey, Mr. Turner, Mr. Hardy, Lord Stanley, 
Mr. Walpole, Mr. M. Milnes, Mr. ‘Tite, Sir P. Egerton, Mr. Ayrton, Mr. 
Knight, Lord Elcho, Mr. Puller, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Stirling. Mr. 
Panizzi, the principal librarian to the Museum, was the first witness 
examined. He stated that since the year 1848 various plans for in- 
creasing the accommodation had been considered. In every department, 
except those for books and MSS., there was a want of space. At present 
there was, according to the calculations which had been made, space for 
800,000 volumes, but he believed room could be found for 1,000,000 
volumes, and that the room would be sufficient for about fifty years, 
according to the number of volumes at present annually received. The 
only mode of providing additional space for the various collections was 
by economising the existing accommodation, diminishing the number of 
articles, purchasing land contiguous to the Museum, or removing some 
of the collections elsewhere. In many cases the objects were too much 
crowded together, mixed up almost indiscriminately, and difficult of 





access. Mr. Panizzi then entered into a variety of details relative to the 
various departments, for the purpose of showing the impossibility of 
providing sufficient accommodation in the present building. The com- 
mittee then adjourned. i 

The report of the Committee of Council on Education for the year 
1859, with the reports of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, states that 
during the year 1859, as compared with 1858, the number of schools, or 
of departments of schools under separate teachers, which were actually 
inspected, was increased by 171, and the number of children by 58,387; 
the number of pupil teachers by 1200; of certified teachers by 990; of 
students in training to become schoolmasters and schoolmistresses by 85; 
capitation grants were paid on 52,199 more children; 247 new school- 
houses were built, comprising (beside class-rooms) 393 principal school- 
rooms and 178 dwellings for teachers; 230 other schools were enlarged, 
improved, or furnished afresh; accommodation was created for 58,070 
children, exclusive of the schools improved or newly furnished, but not 
enlarged. During 1859, fifty-seven inspectors, including twenty-two 
assistant-inspectors, were employed in visiting schools and in holding exa- 
minations. They visited 9555 daily schools, or departments of such 
schools under separate teachers. They found present in them 880,131 
children, 6222 certificated teachers, and 14,176 apprentices. Of the schools 
or departments 2105 were for boys only, 2134 for girls only; in 4978 boys 
and girls were instructed together; 1338 were confined to infants (children 
under seven years of age). Of the children 487,304 were males, and 392,827 
were females. The preponderance in number of the schools for children of 
both sexes over separate schools arises from the fact that this organisa- 
tion is almost universal among the Presbyterian schools in Scotland, and 
prevails largely among the schools of Protestant Dissenters in England 
and Wales ; not to mention that it is necessarily adopted in many 
parts of the country when the means to maintain two teachers 
are wanting. The inspectors also visited 38 separate training col- 
leges, occupied by 2794 students in preparation for the] office of school- 
master or schoolmistress. In December last these students and 
2768 other candidates were simultaneously examined for the end 
of the first, second, or third years of their training, or for admis- 
sion, or for certificates as acting teachers. The inspectors also 
visited 469 schools for pauper children, containing 34,911 inmates, 
and 102 reformatory, ragged, or industrial chools, containing 7305 
inmates. , 

The New York Tribune gives an amusing account of the reception of 
the Japanese ambassadors in New York. That these cultivated Orientals 
should behave themselves properly and even with dignity is a fact not 
easily appreciated by minds that do not understand what manners and 
dignity really are. In the following passages, however, we fancy that we 
can detect a lurking suspicion of the truth in the heart of the reporter, 
and we are not quite persuaded that he did not more thav half suspect 
that a peep into the bosoms of the noble Japanese would not have 
detected, lurking beneath polite reserve, a feeling very nearly akin to 
contempt :— 

On reaching General Cass’s residence they were conducted by Captain Dupont 
and other gentlemen, who accompanied them through the various rooms 
reception, and finally seated at a point most convenient for approach by those 
who were to be presented to them. ‘Their neighbourhood was at once invaded 
by numberless candidates for introduction, mostly ladies, all of whom were 
received with the grace and elegance of manner inseparable from the Japanese. 
The party visiting the Secretary of State was composed of three princes, and 
the five officers next in rank, and the two interpieters. For nearly an hour 
these ten gentlemen sustained unflinchingly the unaverted gaze of as many 
scores of people as could draw near to them. Their self-possession then, as it 
always is, was marvellous. The haughtiest stare, with intensest eyeglass con- 
centration, could neither move them to embarrassment nor rouse them to the 
least defiant glance in return, Directly personal remarks, not always uttered, 
I am afraid, in the best taste, and sometimes unworthy the fair lips whence 
they proceeded, were listened to by those who perfectly understood them with 
no sign of discomposure, except, perhaps, a slight compression of the mouth, 
showing that insensibility was no cause of their immovable calmness. A little 
later the ambassadors stepped into the dancing-room, where they gravely 
inspected the agile gyrations of fair women and brave men with an air of curious 
interest and occasional deep concern, as if anxious as to the results of a saltatory 
process so much at variance with their own theories on the same subject. 








OBITUARY. 


RLICH, LEOPOLD VON, Major of the Prussian Guards, died 
suddenly last Saturday evening, at the house of Admiral Hamilton, 
Wimpole-street. Major von Orlich was the son of the officer whose 
desperate defence of Konigsberg against Marshal Ney is matter of history. 
He was not only distinguished in the Prussian service, but took an 
active part in the operations of the British army in India, where he was 
sent on a military mission by the King of Prussia after our disasters in 
Affghanistan. ‘The British rule in India deeply interested his intelligence 
and his sympathies, and he not only published, in German and in English, 
two interesting volumes of his personal experiences, but he was engaged 
during the latter years of his lite in a laborious and conscientious study 
of the “History of British India.” Of this work two volumes have 
already appeared in Germany, and have won attention and approbation. 
The Major leaves behind him large materials for the completion of his 
work, which it is hoped will fall into worthy hands. Among the crowd 
of pamphlets on the causes of the mutiny in India, Major von Orlich’s was 
distinguished by the good sense and freedom from exaggeration which at 
such a moment, few Englishmen could command. His other most noted 
works are the “ Life of the Great Elector,” and the “ War in Silesia,” 
which rank high among the military histories of his country. He was a 
man of the highest integrity of conduct and of decided liberality in 
politics and philosophy. His long intimacy with the actual Regent of 
Prussia was characterised by a complete confidence and mutual respect, 
honourable both to Prince and subject. Whatever influence he enjoyed 
was exercised in the cause of constitutional freedom ; and, in the present 
uncertainties of Prussian affairs, the death of such a man is a loss to his 
country. 
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THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 


Bud Grade Register. 











SITUATIONS OFFERED. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for this department 


of the BooKsELLERS’ REcorp are charged 3s. 6d. each it 


not exceeding 50 words in length. 


ANTED, an energetic person, about 30 

years of age, with a practical knowledge of Printing 

and Stationery, to attend to a Retail Shop and solicit Orders. 

He must be well recommended as a good Salesman.—Apply, 

stating age, salary (in-door), &c., to “S. R.,’’ 17, Queenhithe, 
London. 








To BINDERS.—WANTED a good gene- 


ral Workman who understands Machine Ruling, For- 
warding, and Finishing. To a sober, steady, industrious man 
the situation would be a permanent one.—Apply to Mr. T. C. 
Browne, “ Bible and Crown,” Leicester. 








TOR a PRINTING OFFICE.—WANTED 


an intelligent youth, of about 20, to assist in reading and 
to post the accounts. References required.—Apply personally, 
between the hours of 9 and 10 a m., at the office, Middle-row- 
place, Holborn. 


r _ r 
TATIONERY TRADE.—WANTED, by 
a City firm, a respectable lad as OUT-DOOR APPREN- 
TICE tothe stationery business; or a youth with some ex- 
perience in the trade will be preferred. Good writing required. 
Address, with full particulars, to “L. M.,"’ care of Messrs 
Cripps and STARKEY, Stationers, Skinner-street, E.C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department 


of the BOOKSELLERS’ REcorD are received at 2s. 6d. each 
if not exceeding 30 words in length. 


O LIBRARIANS, BOOKSELLERS, and 

FANCY STATIONERS.—The Advertiser, who has had 
several years’ experience in the above business, desires an 
ENGAGEMENT. She is a member of the Evangelical 
Church, and would not object to join a Dissenting family. 
Good references.—Address “F.R.S.,"" care of J. Osborn, 
Bookseller, 24, Cross, Worcester. 


YOUNG MAN who has been nearly 

seven years in a Bookselling, Stationery, and Printing 
Business, with Library attached, requires a SITUATION in 
Town or Country. Good references.—Address “J. L.,” 182, 
King-street, Yarmouth, Norfolk. 




















TO BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 


ANTED, by a respectable young man, aged 23, a 
situation as ASSISTANT; has been in the above six years. 
Good character. Country preferred.—Address “A. B.,”’ at 
Mr. Beasley's, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


O WHOLESALE STATIONERS,—A 


young man, whose apprenticeship is just about to ex- 
pire, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT. Can be well recom- 
mended by employers. — Address “X.Y. Z.," Post-oftice, 
Brownlow-hill, Liverpool. 


OOKSELLING.—WANTED, by a 

TRAVELLER in the book trade, at present representing 

a first-class house throughout England, Ireland, and Scotland, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT, either on commission or otherwise. 
Apply to “O. P.,’’ Wieland’s post-office, Walworth, S. 


BUSINESSES, PREMISES, &c. 
APER MILL. — PARTNERSHIP. — 


WANTED. in a first-class Paper Mill, doing an extensive 
business, a PARTNER, capable of taking charge of the books 
or otherwise. Share of capital required, 5000/7. to 70007.—Ad- 
dress to“ W. R..”’ care of Messrs. Williams, Cooper, and Co., 
85, West Smithfield. 


T° STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, 
and others.—St. John’s-wood.—Mr. Page is directed to 
SELL an old-established BOOKSELLING, Stationery, and 
News Agency BUSINESS, eligibly situate in this first-class 
neighbourhood. The concern has been established nearly 
twenty years. The returns are excellent, and can be con- 
siderably increased. About 4501. required.—Apply to Mr. 
Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer, 38, Coleman-street, E. C. 




















T° be DISPOSED OF, a STATIONERY 
and BOOKSELLING BUSINESS in one of the greatest 
thoroughfares in Liverpool; it has been successfully carried 
on for thirty years. The widow of the late proprietor wishing 
to retire is the reason for parting withit. The Premises are 
adapted for the printing and bookbinding branches, or they 
be wy at Le ~_ we —— ae and Fixtures 
-—Apply to WILLIAM GILLING, Wholesale Book- 

seller, North John-street. - 


T° STATIONERS and others.—To be 


LET or SOLD, the LEASE of a HOUSE and double 
SHOP. 45 years goa With or without stock.—A pply 
on the premises, 11, Edwards-street, Portman-square, W. 


O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 
Any one wishing to take a SHOP, in a public tho: _ 
fare, that has been in the above trade for many years, ‘and . 
Still being carried on, can, by purchasing the fixtures for 401 
and stocking the shop, make an excellent living. Rent for 
shop and two parlours, 50l.; the rest of the house will be 
Tetained by present ——— to carry on the printing busi- 
ness.—Apply to Mr. HoLmes, 48, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


MLSs, with Water Power.—To be LET, 


within easy access of London, and within 1} mile fi 
the station on the South-Western Railway, pos Ba PRE- 
MISES, which have been used for many years as paper-mills, 
but are well adapted for silk, flour, or any manufactory re- 























uiring good water-power, together with large residence, gar- 
n, orchard, paddock, work men’s cottages, out-buildings, “ae. 


BOOKS AND BOOKSELLING, &c. 


(Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announcements 
BoOKSELLERS’ RECORD AND 
the office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C.] 





A Turrp Eprtron or “ Mrrtam Mar,” published 
by Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co., is in the press. 
Mr. Bentiey was added ‘“‘ Bever Hollow,” by the 


Standard Novels. 

Messrs. Warp anp Lock have purchased the 
entire stock of the first series of ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries.” 

Tue Messrs. Routtence are adding to their cheap 
series the village tale of “ Catherine,” from the French 
of Jules Sandeau. 

A Hanppook or Morroes, with illustrative notes, 
by Mr. C. W. Elvin, is in the press, and will be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. Bell and Daldy. 

Miss Coutton’s ‘Farm or Four Acres,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, has reached no 
less than a fifteenth edition. 

“Acnes Horne,” a novel, and ‘* Who shall be 
Duchess? or, the new Lord of Burleigh,” are an- 
nounced by Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Uo. 

Carrain R. B. Marcey’s “ TRAVELLER,” a com- 
panion for emigrants, traders, &c., is announced for 
speedy publication by Messrs. Sampson Low and Son. 

Mr. Horten, of Piccadilly, is resuscitating, in four 
volumes, the old “Comic Almanack” (to which 
Thackeray contributed “The Fatal Boots”), with 
George Cruikshank's illustrations. 

A WorkK BY THE LATE LAMENTED JELINGER C. 
Symons, of lunar theory notoriety, to be entitled 
“Rough Types of English Life,’ is being prepared 
for publication by Mr. James Blackwood. 

Mr. BenTLEr is just bringing out a very mode- 
rately-priced and popularly-planned handbook of the 
culinary art, to be entitled ‘* The Cook’s Every-Day 
Book.” 


publication the interesting account of the compara- 


be entitled ‘‘ The Voyage of the Novara.” 

ANOTHER EpITIon, this time a cheaper one, of Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton’s “ What will he do with 
it?” is in the press, and will soon be published by 
the Messrs. Blackwood. 

Vou. I. or THE NEw “ History oF ITaty,” which 
we formerly announced as in preparation by Mr. 


by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

THe ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE ‘ LIBER 
Axzus,” the curious record of old City days, to which 
we have more than once called attention as in pre- 


mised by them about the middle of June. 

Mr. THACKERAY, it is said, will not, now that 
‘‘Lovell the Widower” is completed, contribute in 
the mean time a new novel to the Cornhill. Rumour 
says that his Lectures on the Georges are to appear in 
its pages. 

ANOTHER CLERICAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY in the guise 
of fiction! The title is ‘* The Curate of Inveresk,” 
the author “ Bracebridge Heming,” and the publisher 
Mr. James Blackwood. 

“Once A WERK” has given the hint for the title 
at least of a new periodical, Once a Month, No. I. of 
which will make its appearance on the Ist of July, 
and contain a new tale by Captain Mayne Reid. The 
publisher is Mr. Henry Lea. 

WITH ITS NEXT NUMBER, Fraser's Magazine will 
begin the publication of a monthly “ Chronicle of 
Current History,” somewhat on the plan of the 
Chronique of the Revue des deux Mondes—one of the 
best features of that excellent publication. 

Messrs. Smitu, Evper, and Co. will publish on 
the 21st inst., from the pen of Mr. Frederick Milne 
Edge, ‘‘Slavery Doomed, or the Contest between 
Free and Slave Labour in the United States.” It 
will be dedicated to Lord Brougham. 

WE MAY EXPECT, one of these days, a work descrip- 
tive of some features, at least, of the ‘‘ great American 
democracy,” from the pen of one of a pair of well- 
known literary brothers. Mr. Horace Mayhew is 
now travelling, it is said, with literary intentions, in 
the States. 

Mr. Tuomas Durrvus Harpy, of the Record Office, 
is, we believe, preparing an important pamphlet on 
the Collier controversy, which, from the position of 
its author, will claim more than the usual attention 
due to any new and impartial deliverance on this 
interesting literary controversy. The recent pam- 


which they may wish to aqpeer in this department of the 
TRADE CiRCULAR will oblige by 
forwarding them (if possible, not later than Thursday) to 


author of ‘‘Mary Powell,” to his cheap series of 


“ A Summer HoME AMONG THE MOUNTAINS; Or, 
the Eagle’s Nest in the Valley of Sixt, Savoy,” is 
the title of a new work by Mr. Alfred Wills, of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, author of ‘* Wan- 
derings among the High Alps,” which will shortly 
be published by the Messrs. Longman. 

“Tue New Revotution; or, the Napoleonic 
Policy in Europe,” by Mr. R. i. Patterson, the 
editor of the Press, a series of papers which recently 
appeared in the columns of that journal, is to be pub- 
lished in a collective form by the Messrs. Blackwood. 
Mr. Patterson has, we believe, been a political con- 
tributor to the pages of Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Mr. WaAtter TuHornsury, the well-known 
litterateur and art critic, has, as our readers are aware, 
been for some time engaged on a biography of the 
painter Turner, important materials for which were 
placed at his disposal by Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Thornbury 
will, we understand, contribute a biographical sketch 
of Turner to a forthcoming volume of the Encyclo- 
padia Britannica. 

AT THE LAST MontTaiy MEETING OF THE BooxK- 
SELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, the committee 
voted annuities to seven individuals, varying from 
12/. to 351. per annum, amounting in the aggregate to 
154/.; also temporary assistance from 5s. to 20s. per 
week to twenty-seven persons during the month. 
The amount of the present fund is 23,107/. 17s. 9d. 
These are signs of true vitality and usefulness. 

‘Tue Firry YEARS’ STRUGGLE OF THE SCOTTISH 
CovENANTERS” is a suggestive and striking theme, 
and the title of a volume in preparation by Messrs. 
Edmondstone and Douglas, of Edinburgh, the pub- 
lishers of Dean Ramsay’s Reminiscences. The author, 
Mr. James Dodds, is well known in London legal 
circles as a Scotch Parliamentary agent, and other- 





Messrs. SAUNDERS AND OTLEY are preparing for | 


tively recent Austrian expedition round the world, to | 


Tsaac Butt, M.P. for Youghal, is promised shortly | 





paration by Messrs. Richard Griffin and Co., is pro- | 
| long proved in the aid given by way of pensions to 





phlet by “ Scrutator,” on the same controversy, is, we 














—Particulars and cards to view at Messrs. EDWIN Fox and 
41, Coleman-street, City. 


BovsrrExp’s offices, 





are informed, from the pen of a scion of the House of | 
Rivington, the eminent firm of publishers. 





wise as pessessed of intellectual powers which qualify 
him for a more decided appearance in literature than 
any that he has yet made, 

A SMALL VOLUME entitled “ Handbook of the Con- 
stitution, being a Summary of the Rise, Progress, 
and Present State of the Laws of England,” by 
Alfred P. Hensman, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, will be 
published in June by the Messrs. Longman. It will 
give in brief compass the elements of the Constitution, 
presented in a succinct and popular form. It is also 
intended as a class-book for schools, which certainly 
have not hitherto devoted sufficient attention to this 
part of education, so important in a free country like 
ours. 

Printers’ Penston Soctery.—The anniversary 
festival of this valuable institution is fixed to take 
place at the London Tavern, on the 19th of July; 
Mr. Tom Taylor, the well-known dramatist and 
littérateur, having consented to preside as chairman. 
The society well deserves the support of all connected 
with the printing trade, its usefulness having been 


those typographers who, from age or infirmity, have 


| been disabled from following their usual employ- 


ment. 

“A CoLLEcTION oF MSS. Papers (says a newspaper 
paragraph, the contents of which require confirma- 
tion) have just been discovered, in the hand-writing 
of Lord Chatham. They have descended from father 
to son in three generations, having originally been 
the property of one Marsh, who was in his Lordship’s 
employ as valet, and recommended to the Premier by 
Lord Rockingham. Mrs. Ann Marsh, the wife of 
the valet’s great-grandson, has placed the interesting 
documents in the hands of a celebrated literary and 
political writer, who is preparing them for publica- 
tion, under the title of ‘ Loaeies by Chatham.’ ”’ 

MANCHESTER, besides its one great Free Library, 
seems bent on having istrict institutions of the same 
kind: in this showing an example to London, whose 
only free public library is that of the British Museum. 
On Monday the establishment of a Branch Free 
Library and Newsroom, in Livesey-street, for the 
populous Rochdale-road district, was inaugurated by 
a public meeting, under the presidency of the Chair- 
man of the Free Library Committee of the Council, 
which was held in the new premises. There was a 
crowded attendance, and great interest and enthu- 
siasm were shown throughout the proceedings. Among 
the speakers was the Mayor of Manchester and that 
well-known friend offthe education of the people, the 
Rev. Canon Richson. In the course of his remarks, 
Mr. Richson observed that the establishment of 
branch free libraries was the movement of the work- 
ing men themselves; they had been loudly demanded 
by them, and he was certain that success would 
attend this branch as it had attended others. The 
building is in the plain Italian style, and has been 
erected by the corporation, at a total cost of about 
1500. The library and newsroom, the walls of which 
are decorated with a number of engravings, is 44 
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feet long, 31 feet wide, and 26 feet high, well venti- 
lated, with a coved ceiling and lantern top ; and 
attached is the house of the resident librarian, with 
a plot of land beyond, permitting the future exten- 
sion of the building, if necessary. 

Miss FLoRENCE WILForD (a daughter of Colonel 
Wilford, the Governor of the Cadets’ Academy at 
Woolwich), and who has already contributed to 
juvenile literature, is writing a new tale, “ A Maiden 
of our own Day,” in the Churchman’s Companion. 

“THe REMARKABLE SCENES OF THE B1BLE; or, the 
Places distinguished by memorable Events recorded in 
Scripture,” is the title of a new work to be issued 
by Mr. James Blackwood, from the pen of the Rev. 
Dr. Hughes, Rector of Clerkenwell, and author of 
*:Discourses on the Female Characters of Holy Writ,” 
published a number of years ago by Messrs. Hamil- 
ton and Co. : 

Mr. J. Ewine Rircuie, the author of ‘‘ The Night- 
side of London,” ‘‘ The London Pulpit,” and many 
other popular works descriptive of London life, has, 
we hear, in the press a new work, in which, if report 
speaks truly, he discourses pleasantly and genially on 
some of the most peculiar traits and popular topics 
of London life and character. The work is to be 
called “‘ Town Talk,” and will be published during 
the present month by Mr. William Tinsley, of the 
Strand. 

By A SLIP OF THE PEN, in a recent publication, we 
erroneously bestowed a clerical designation on Mr. 
Walter White, Clerk of the Royal Society, the author 
of the excellent series of volumes of pedestrian travel 
at home and abroad. Mr. White’s literary appear- 
ances will not probably be so frequent as they have 
been. Afterthe issue of his forthcoming work, ‘ All 
round the Wrekin,” which we formerly announced 
as on the verge of publication by Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall, Mr. White’s lively and instructive records 
of his yearly holiday month will, it is likely, be 
rather biennial than annual in their appearance. 

Tue Mgssrs. BLackwoop, of Edinburgh, are pre- 
paring for publication an autobiography of a Scottish 
parochial minister of the last century, which promises 
to have a general as well as a special interest. The 
autobiographer is Dr. Alexander Carlyle of Inveresk, 
who mixed freely with the literary celebrities of 
Edinburgh in the last century, when the Humes and 
Robertsons were not as yet eclipsed by the Scotts 
and Wilsons of the next generation. This, if we 
mistake not, was the worthy whom Sir Walter Scott 
called “ Jupiter Carlyle,” and whom he considered 
the finest-looking man he had ever seen. Dr. Carlyle 
was born in the second decade of the eighteenth 
century, and survived till 1805, when he died ata 
very advanced age; he had thus witnessed the fading 
away of the literary glories of the Hume and Robert- 
son period, and lived to see the new generation of 
Scotch literati, from whom proceeded the Waverley 
novels, the Edinburgh Review, and Blackwood’s 
Magazine. At the original rehearsal of Home’s 
“Douglas,” he played Old Norval, while another 
part was performed by Robertson, the historian. 
During his long career he had ample oppor- 
tunities of witnessing the progress of the social 
revolution which in the course of the eigh- 
teenth century almost transformed the national 
life of Scotland. The autobiography of the minister 
of Inveresk finds a most competent editor in Mr. 
John Hill Burton, the biographer of David Hume, of 
Lord Lovat, and of Duncan Forbes, as well as the 
historian of Scotland from the Revolution of 1688 to 
the extinction of the last Jacobiteinsurrection. The 
production of Dr. Carlyle’s autobiography so long 
after his death—like that of the memoir of Sir Wil- 
liam Forbes, the banker (recently edited by Mr. 
Robert Chambers, and noticed in the Criric at the 
time of its appearance)—is another proof of the strong 
interest felt in the story of the social and other 
changes which have been more rapid and effective in 
Scotland than in, perhaps, any other European coun- 
try during the last hundred years, and which have 
been so genially and amusingly illustrated in Dean 
Ramsay’s very successful ‘‘ Reminiscences.” 

WE HAVE RECEIVED a number of “ Lillwall’s Mer- 
cantile Circular and Tradesman’s Assistant Guide,” a 
useful periodical recently founded by a gentleman 
well known in connection with the Early Closing 
movement, and the object of which is indicated by its 
title. From an interesting article entitled “ After 
Business at Shcolbred’s,” we are glad to learn that 
the mental wants of the 221 male assistants of the 
well-known establishment in Tottenham-court- 
road are well provided for. Besides a Dramatic 
Society, an Hospital, a Debating Society, and 
a Rifle Club, there is also a Library, the descrip- 
tion of which is worth condensing: “It is about 
100 feet long, 36 feet broad, and 20 feet high; the 
wal's have a light and pleasant aspect, being here and 
there covered with maps on the largest scale, and of 
the latest date. The floor is covered by a handsome 
carpet, while four perforated iron ventilators, each 12 
feet in circumference, carry off the superfluous heat 
and foul air which eighteen gas-lights may create. 
Three large fire-places aid in the latter beneficial 
operation—thus assisting, in an important degree, to 

render the room a pleasant retreat during the long 
winter evenings. arge book-cases are placed at 


convenient partsof the Library, and in these book- 
cases are 3000 vols. of as judiciously-selected books 





as could easily be found in any library in the United 
Kingdom. ‘The best editions of Socrates, Plato, 
Homer, Herodotus, and Demosthenes, of Pliny, Vir- 
gil, Cicero, and Tacitus, Shakespeare, Milton, and of 
all the more eminent English Poets, are there; Hume, 
Gibbon, Hallam, Macaulay, Alison, Milman, and 
Creasy, are among the historians; whilst Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer, Marryatt, Lever, and 
other similar eminent writers, have been selected as 
the favourites among the lighter class of English 
authors. Of books not there it may be important to 
record that of Reynolds’s degrading school there is 
happily not one specimen. As respects the books of 
a secular character which are most read, Charies 
Knight's Encyclopedia is said to stand first on the 
list; while Shakespeare, Scott, Bulwer, Lever, and 
Marryatt are well thumbed, and are said to have very 
numerous admirers. The magazines, such as Black- 
wood’s, Tait’s, the Art Journal, Chambers, and All 
the Year Round, are also greatly in demand ; whereas 
the Quarterly Reviews do not appear to be quite so 
attractive.” 

THE Import Duty on Booxs.—Mr. Bohn was 
among the first to point attention (in a letter in the 
Times, from which we quoted some passages a few 
weeks ago) to the injustice of removing, as proposed 
by Mr. Gladstone, the import duty on foreign and 
American printed matter, while other countries, and 
America in particular, are to retain their duties. Even 
if the excise duty on domestic paper were abolished, 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposal would be unjust, for the 
reason stated by Mr. Bohn, ‘As there exists,” he 
said in his letter to the Times, and referring to the 
case of America alone, ‘“‘a vast amount of English 
literature unprotected by copyright, which either 
country may produce for sale in the other, there is 
great inconvenience in this discrepancy; but should 
these duties, as is proposed, be entirely removed on 
our side, while they are maintained in full force on 
the other, we are not unlikely to be flooded with an 
unnatural and unfair competition in what is essen- 
tially our own national property and a source of 
employment to our people.” If, moreover, the 
excise duty on paper be retained, the injustice of 
repealing the duty on books in the English language 
published in other countries will be perfectly mon- 
strous. As was indicated in the extract which we 
gave last week from the evidence of Mr. Watson (of 
the firm of Messrs. Nisbet and Co.), when examined 
by the Bible Committee of the House of Commons— 
even as it is, certain firms in the metropolis have 
found it worth their while to have publications in- 
tended for the English market printed in other coun- 
tries, on account of the cheapness of paper on the 
Continent, caused by the prohibition of the export of 
foreign rags. But if the English paper-manufacturer 
is to be subjected to an excise duty, while the foreign 
paper-manufacturer has not only the advantage in 
the matter of foreign rags, but in that of the absence 
of an excise duty upon paper, it will be easy for 
foreign publishers to print the classics of our lan- 
guage, and introduce them into this country unbur- 
dened by import duty, so as to undersell the domestic 
publisher. Our cheap publishers should look to the 
matter, and, whether the paper duty is repealed or 
not, should point Mr. Gladstone’s attention to the in- 
justice which, in either case, he proposes to inflict 
upon the Trade. 

BIBLE-PRINTING AGarn.—In our last publication 
we gave an extract from the evidence of Mr. Watson, 
of the firm of Messrs. Nisbet and Co., of Berners-street, 
furnished to the Bible Monopoly Committee of the 
House of Commons. Its object, as our readers may 
remember, was to show that, were the alleged Bible 
monopoly destroyed, some large printers, when busi- 
ness was dull, might be disposed to print Bibles to 
keep their hands and machines employed. Mr. Col- 
lins, the great Bible-publisher of Glasgow, gave, how- 
ever, before the same committee, evidence in a dif- 
ferent direction, and as follows. The questions were 
put by Mr. Ewart: ‘Do you think that any prac- 
tical advantage to the public would arise from in- 
creasing the number'of publishers of the Scriptures ?— 
No practical advantage in the way of cheapening the 
present price, I conceive, could arise from a larger 
number of publishers being engaged in it than is 
necessary to ensure competition amongst themselves. 
Any given edition, of which a given quantity could 
be sold, could not be produced so cheaply by twenty 
publishers as by a more limited number. In like 
manner, the whole number required could be pro- 
duced cheaper by a limited number of printers; and 
would be produced cheaper, if only the number be 
sufficient to ensure competition.—Could Bibles, in 
your judgment, be produced by ordinary printers, in 
seasons of slackness of work, equal in quality and 
accuracy to the present editions ?—I think that Bibles 
could not be produced by ordinary printers, in seasons 
of slackness, equal in quality and accuracy to 
the present editions ; first, because, from my know- 
ledge of the description of machinery in use in the 
large printing offices generally in London, I should 
say that they are not suited to print Bibles, especially 
in the smaller types; secondly, because the workman 
requires special training for such work; thirdly, be- 
cause a printer who is not a regular purchaser of 
paper could not buy on equal terms to those on which 
it is obtained by large and regular purchasers; 
fourthly, because such printers would not have the 








same facilities for selling the books, after being 
printed, as the present publishers have, who to a 
large extent also sell the books bound, and in this way 
eke out the profit on the sheets."— Next to Bibles 
what are the cheapest books that are now published ? 
—Next to Bibles the Irish school books are the 
cheapest books published, and have the largest circu- 
lation, and they can be printed by any one, without 
supervision, and would be far more suitable to 
fill up periods of slackness than Bibles; yet they 
have never been printed in England at all, owing, I 
conceive, to the disadvantages named in my previous 
answer.” There is certainly something remarkable in 
the fact that there should be so little competition in 
the production of the Irish Educational school books, 
in which there is no copyright aud the sale of which 
is enormous, 

THe CuurcH or Encuanp Boox-Hawkine 
AssociaTion.—The second anniversary of this useful 
society will be held at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, 
St. James’s, on Wednesday, the 13th of June, when 
the chair will be taken by Lord Carnarvon. It is 
proposed to have a short conference of secretaries on 
the same day; also a social dinner in the evening, 
at which the Bishop of Lichfield has promised to pre- 
side. From a recent issue of the circular of the asso- 
ciation, we gather that its operations are being 
steadily and promisingly extended. Its list of books, 
&c., displays no favouritism, and all publishers of 
works in accordance with the object of the society 
are fully and fairly represented in it. Among 
works of a superio: class vended by the society’s 
hawkers, we observe the cheap English translation of 
Emile Souvestre’s ‘‘ Attic Philosopher,” published in 
their ‘‘ Traveller’s Library ” by the Messrs. Longman, 
and the cheap edition of the “Life of Sir T. F. 
Buxton,” published by Mr. Murray. It may be in- 
teresting to give a report and the statistics of the 
society’s operations in a single district, and we shall 
take that of West Middlesex. The hawker began his 
rounds on March 10th, 1859, and completed his first 
circuit in twenty-seven weeks. His sales to Christmas 
1859 have averaged weekly 3/. 2s. 3d.; and since the 
commencement of hissecond circuit have reached 3/.13s. 
During the ten months there have been sold by the 
society’s agency: Bibles, 213; Testaments, 111; 
Prayer-books and Church-services, 368; books at 
and under 3d., 2088; books above 3d., 1172; prints, 
2332: total, 6284. The Hawker’s return of the 
number of purchasers of different classes is as fol- 
lows: labourers, 1405; servants, 379; mechanics, 
59; tradesmen, 183; gentry, 189. It will be seen 
by these returns that the publications sold by him 
are reaching the classes for whose benefit the society 
was established; and these returns are confirmed by 
the fact that the average price of books sold has 
been 5d. On one occasion, books worth 4. were sold 
at a school-room ; and recently books to the value of 
51. were eagerly purchased in one evening, chiefly by 
the workmen in a brickfield. F 





Booxs or THE WEEK.—Among the books of the 
week actually published, we note the following : 

By Messrs. Aylott ond Son.—The Rev. G. T. Hoare’s 
Notes in North Italy in 1859. 

By Messrs. Bell and Daldy.—The Rev. B. B. 
Exton’s Century of Sonnets on Sacred Subjects. 

By Mr. Bentley.—The third volume of Guizot’s 
Memoirs, 

By Mr. James Blackwood.—Mr. Calder Eliot’s new 
poem, The Dawn of Love, and Mr, J. Pearson 
Irvine's Tales of a Tatler. ‘ 

By Messrs. Chapmanand Hall.—Mr. Arthur Smith’s 
The Thames Angler. 

By Mr. A, Elliot, Edinburgh.—Rev. W. Gibson’s 
The Year of Grace, a history of the Ulster Revival of 
1859. 

By Messrs. Groombridge and Son.—Recreative 
Science. Vol. 1. 

By Messrs. Hamilton and Co.—Mr. John Bur- 
bridge’s Thoughts by the Way and other Poems, &c. 
The third volume of the works of the Rev. Joho 
Angell James, edited by his son. 

By Messrs. Houlston and Wright.—Ebb and Flow. 
The Curiosities and Marvels of the Sea-shore. A 
Book for young People, edited by the Rev. R. W. 
Fraser. 

By Messrs. Hurst and Blackett.—A Summer Ramble 
in the Himalayas, edited by ‘‘ Mountaineer.” ‘ 

By Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker.—Our English 
Home, its Early History and Progress. " 

By Messrs. Macmillan and Co.—Mr. George Boole’s 
Treatise on the Calculus of Finite Differences ; and 
Vol. II. of Dr. Whewell’s Platonic Dialogues for 
English Readers. 

By Mr. Murray.—The Autobiographical Recollec- 
tions of the late C. R. Leslie, R.A., edited by Mr. 
Tom Taylor. : 

By the Messrs. Rivingtons.— Reminiscences of a Cler- 
gyman’s Wife, edited by the Dean of Canterbury. : 

By the Messrs. Routledge.—The Rev. J. G. Wood's 
Illustrated Natural History. Vol. I. Mammatia. 

By Messrs, Saunders, Otley, and Co.—The Iron- 
sides; a Tale of the English Commonwealth ; and 
The Religious Tendencies of the Age. c 

By Mr. C. J. Skeet.—Captain Lascelles Wraxall’s 
Camp Life. : 

By Messrs. C, and F. Spon.—Mr. B. Winkle’s French 
Cathedrals. 
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By Mr. John Russell Smith.—Mr. Halliwell’s Dic- 
tionary of English Plays, to the Close of the Seven- 
h Century. 
“Taee ot editions we observe: Professor Fara- 
day’s Lectures on the various Forces of Nature 
R. Griffin and Co.); Colonel Exalbion’s Life and 
xploits of Garibaldi (Darton and Co.); London at 
a Glance (Thomas Hodgson and Co.); Longfellow’s 
Poetical Works, illustrated by Gilbert (Routledge 
and Co.); Robert Mudie’s Spring, edited by Adam 
White (James Blackwood); Rich’s Dictionary of 
Roman and Greek Antiquities (Longmans) ; Singer's 
Table of John Selden (J. R. Smith); Albert Smith’s 
Marchioness of Brinvilliers (Routledge and Co.); 
Vol. I. of Dr. Whewell’s Platonic Dialogues for 
English Readers (Macmillan and Co.). 





AMERICA.—Tue Hero as NEwssoy.— 
William S. and Alfred Martien have published a little 
volume, entitled ‘‘John Ellard the Newsboy,” respect- 
ing which it is said: ‘‘ This volume contains a peculi- 
arly interesting and affecting narrative of a little Phil- 
adelphia newsboy. He was well known in our streets, 
and the beautifuliy-executed and striking likeness of 
him in front of the volume will readily recall him. He 
was alone in the world, a cripple from accident, with 
his own living to earn, He was a boy of high and 
indomitable spirit, and when he became a newsboy 
he manifested such good traits of character that he 
not only became a favourite of his class, but a very 
successful little merchant. His connection with that 
noble charity, the Newsboys’ Lodging Rooms, effected 
a marked change in the little fellow, and he closed 
his eyes upon this world in peace. The volume gives 
us considerable insight into the strange characters of 
these boys, and we sincerely hope it may excite more 
attention to them and to the means adopted for their 
improvement and salvation.” 

Puineas ALLEN, senior editor of the Pittsfield Sun, 
which he founded in the year 1800, died Jast week in 
that city at the venerable‘age of eighty-four. He was 
the oldest editor in the Union. 

Mr. J. W. Warson, favourably known in the 
American literary world as a contributor to Harper’s 
Monthly and the New York Saturday Press, has 
assumed the editorial charge of The Week, anew 
literary publication of the Empire City. 

Netson Gast, of Philadelphia, has recently re- 
ceived an order from the distinguished Mormon, 
Brigham Young, for a paper mill, to be erected in 
Utah, and driven with water from Salt Lake. The 
order was received in April; the mill will be erected 
next month, and will cost 30,000 dollars. 

Mr. J. W. Bouroy, of the house of J. W. Bouton 
and Co., New York, has arrived in Europe in the 
steamer MWVashington, for the purpose of making addi- 
tions to their valuable stock of rare and curious 
books, ancient and modern, of which they make a 
speciality—having one of the largest and most valu- 
able collections of the kind in New York. The pur- 
chases of the American old booksellers are telling, we 
understand, on the old-book market of this country, 
especially in the way of enhancing the price of Puritan 
theology. 

Tue ‘‘New York ALBION” gives the following 
résumé of the contributors and the subjects of contribu- 
tions of the ninth volume of the Messrs. Appleton’s 
new cyclopedia:— The ninth of the promised fif- 
teen volumes of the ‘New American Cyclopzdia,’ 
edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana, and 
published by the Appletons, has just been issued. It 
contains the articles from * Hayne’ to ‘ Jersey City,’ 
and maintains the standard of the work as the best 
popular dictionary of general knowledge accessible to 
the English reader. Many of its articles are written 
by men of distinction in literature and science. The 
biographical sketches of various members of the 
Hayne family are by the pen of W. Gilmore Simms. 
Of other biographies, that of Heinrich Heine is by 
Charles G, Leland, of Philadelphia ; the Kings Henry 
of France, by Paul Arpin; Patrick Henry, Washing- 
ton Irving, and Thomas Jefferson, by John Esten 
Cooke, of Virginia; Homer, by Professor Felton; and 
Andrew Jackson, by C. C. Hazewell. Of the general 
articles, E. G. Squier contributes those on Honduras 
and Inca; E. Brown Sequard, of London, England, 
that on ‘ Heart;’ General Henningsen, one of the 
most daring horsemen and dashing sabreurs of the 
day, that on ‘ Horsemanship ;’ that on ‘ Insurance’ is 
by Professor Parsons, of Harvard University; that 
on ‘Italian Literature’ by Professor Achille Magni, 
of Brooklyn. Among the living characters of whom 
biographies are given are J. T. Headley, Arthur 
Helps, Sir John Herschel, Henry Hertz, Richard 
Hildreth, George S. Hillard, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Bishop Hopkins, Harriet Hosmer, W. H. C. Hosmer, 
Sam Houston, Dr. and Mrs. Howe, William and 
Mary Howitt, Archbishop Hughes, Victor Hugo, ex- 
Bisiop Ives, G. P. R. James, and James Jackson 
Jarves, The elaborate article ‘ Hebrews’ is by M. 
Heilprin, of this city, himself ‘an Hebrew of the 
Hebrews,’ and learned in Rabbinical lore; while 
among other contributors are Dr. John W. Francis, 
Professor H. B. Smith, of the Union Theological 
Seminary; Captain Blake, of the Annapolis Naval 

Academy ; Professor James T, Hodge, C. S. Neuman, 
Rey. Thomas S. Preston, Professor Schenck of Dickin- 
son College, Julius Bing, and Robert Carter.” 


| diately by mail. 


Tne “ BooksEL_Lers’ Mepium” has the following 
in praise of the new American edition of Carlyle’s 
Essays: ‘If we are not mistaken, some of our Boston 
friends have started a movement destined to work 
= an improvement in the book-publishing of the 

nited States. We allude to some recent efforts, in 
the foremost rank of which are to be classed certain 
publications by Messrs. Brown and Taggard, one of 
the most important of which is now before us in an 
edition of the Critical and Miscellaneous Essays of 
Thomas Carlyle. The excellence of this edition is 
threefold: it is the best presented in type, paper, 
print, and binding of any copy of Carlyle in the 
market, English or American; it is by far the most 
complete collection of his Miscellaneous Writings; and 
it is published by and with the consent and approval 
of the author. It is thus in every way a most ex- 
cellent and authentic work. It has yet another claim 
to ‘notice in a new, carefully-engraved portrait, re- 
presenting the Carlyle of the present day—stern, 
gloomy, and peculiar, from an original likeness in the 
possession of Ralph Waldo Emerson. One of the 
new papers of the collection, a short, incisive article 
addressed to David Laing, of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, isa strong plea for a Gallery of 
National Portraits. ‘Give me,’ says Carlyle, ‘always 
a portrait of a man, the best that can be got, but 
any way a portrait—as a candle to read his biography 
by.’ Looking at Ais portrait in this light, we see 
an inveterate Scotch earnestness—a calm, deeply- 
settled disquiet, if we may use such a contradiction 
of terms. it is, indeed, a candle to his writings; 
and as the marks of age have deepened the lines of 
the portrait, so, as we pursue our way from the early 
papers to the last, the intensity, if possible, goes on 
increasing, till the smooth style of youth, answering 
to the unruffled countenance, is wrinkled with the 
mannerisms and cramps of age. Some critics would 
not call the style an improvement; they would prefer 
the easier flow of the Essay on Burns for instance, in 
the first volume; yet it is not to be denied that the 
later writings, if occasionally more crabbed and 
splenetic, are yet more picturesque. The former may 
be the smoother workmanship, but it is also worth 
something to stand in the smithy and watch the 
strokes of the master’s hammer descending thick and 
fast upon the molten metal, though it has not yet 
assumed the shape of the finished manufactured 
article. Carlyle’s later writings give us, perhaps, 
more of this process of thought-making. The reader 
who would study the man at every period of his 
formation and growth has here a marvellous oppor- 
tunity. The whole series of his German studies is 
set forth to view, the Essays on Goethe, Schiller, 
Novalis; then there are the great studies of Johnson, 
Burns, and Scott; the French papers auxiliary to the 
‘ Revolution’ of Mirabeau and the Diamond Neck- 
lace; the power and right theory exemplified in 
Dr. Francia, &c., &c.; while numerous minor ‘ miscel- 
lanies’ from Fraser crowd the appendix. 
thank the publisher for his comprehensive ‘ Riverside’ 
edition. It is time our publishers and printers in 
New York and Philadelphia were looking a little to 
their laurels.” 

THE Girt BooKsELLING SysTEM OF THE STATES. 
The modus operandi of the system known in 
the United States as “gift bookselling” contem- 
plates the presentation of a gift of some description 
of jewellery with each book sold, no addition being 
made to the regularly-established price of the book. 
This system has been in existence about eight years, 
during which time it has rapidly gained in impor- 
tance, until at present there are several large esta- 
blishments in various cities of the Union. A late 
number of Leslie’s Lilustrated Newspaper gives some 
account, accompanied with several illustrations, of 
one of these, the establishment of Mr. George G. 
Evans, in Philadelphia. We quote from it the fol- 
lowing: ‘ Perhaps one of the most remarkable evi- 
dences of American enterprise in this country is that 
of the peculiar business of G. G. Evans. Unless we 
had ourselves visited his establishment and made a 
careful examination of his receipts and business, we 
| Should be incredulous as to the tigures; but mathe- 
| matical calculation possesses sometimes a rare elo- 
quence, and the balance-sheet is a most comfortable 
panacea to a man’s happiness. .. . The show-room 
is a mass of business, books are piled on books, a 
world of literature seems opened to your view. First 
isa private sanctum; here we find the advertising 
agent buried in exchanges and worn out with appli- 
cations for the patronage of the proprietor, The gentle- 
manly Abel escorts us through the building; he points 
out the pile of letters received in a morning. Orders 
for books from a private library to a simple volume, 
and from a thousand dollars to a dollar, are inclosed 
in these letters. Then we find the clerks selecting 
them and placing them in bundles, to be sent imme- 
A single day’s business sometimes 
amounts to over three thousand books. Here we find a 
safe crammed with jewellery of the finest manufacture 
—all to be given to the lucky winners—gold watches, 
bracelets, pencils; in fact, every variety which the 
fancy{can suggest. Mr. Evans has done as much as any 
other publisher or bookseller in the United States to- 
wards diffusing knowledge tothe people; and although 
the gift is the allurement to the purchase of the book, 
still, when it is received, it is hardly thrown aside, 











and thus many books are read taat otherwise might 


Again we | 
| Of T. S, Arthur’s books Mr. Evans has sold since 


not have found their way into the hands of readers. 
They have this year, up to date, sent by mail to 
various parties books at the rate of sixty thousand 
per annum; the postage upon which will amount, at 
twenty cents per volume, to twelve thousand dollars. 
Apart from this they have sent since July Ist. one 
thousand editorial copies, monthly, to newspapers 
throughout the country, which would be twelve thou- 
sand a year, the postage alone costing two thousand 
four hundred dollars. They have shipped this year, so 
far, an average of one hundred and fifty packages daily, 
which are sent by express to different parts of the coun- 
try. These packages average about twenty books each, 
which would be three thousand volumes per day, or 
nearly a million volumes per year. Apart from this, 
they do a large jobbing city trade, and supply several 
branch establishments out of the city. The Boston 
store, No. 45, Cornhill, keeps a large stock of goods 
on hand, and is doing an excellent business. They 
also supply a number of other gift-book concerns in 
various parts of the country. From the success of 
the various gift-book stores, the business may be set 
down as a regular institution; and from the prone- 
ness of Yankee human nature to get all it can for its 
money, we are satisfied that Mr. Evans ought to be 
thanked for the great convenience he has given to 
the people. The jewellery which is given away is of 
a quality that cannot fail to give satisfaction, as 
they take the precaution to have every lot of jewel- 
lery, upon its receipt from the manufacturer, care- 
fully examined and tested; and if they find any piece 
of an inferior quality, they return the whole invoice, 
which has been the means of their not having 
been stuck with any bogus jewellery. They have 
paid over one hundred and nineteen thousand dol- 
lars to importers and manufacturers of watches 
and jewellery during the past nine months. If 
you add the retailer’s profit to the above, which is 
generally from two to three hundred per cent., it 
would amount to over five hundred thousand dollars 
which has been given away during that time. 
They receive their orders from various parts of the 
country, principally in clubs, varying from ten 
dollars to one hundred dollars. These clubs are 
formed by persons in the neighbourhood of the places 
where they reside, and it is a certain way of getting 
a library of books for nothing, besides selling the 
gifts which accompany the premium books. The 
largest club they have received was some few 
weeks ago, and came from the neighbourhood of 
Danbury, Connecticut, and was to the amount of 
four hundred and seventy-five dollars. It was formed 
by an enterprising agent in some ten days, who, at 
the rate of the offer of premiums to a getting up 
of clubs, was entitled to seventy books and a gift 
with each book (see pages 2 and 3 of their cata- 
logue). Since July 1st they have advertised, and 
continue to do so, in over six hundred weekly papers 
throughout the country, and very largely in the most 
popular city papers throughout the United States. 


January 1, 1859, more than sixty thousand volumes, 
and has paid this popular author during the year 
six thousand two hundred and fifty dollars for copy- 
right privileges. Of ‘Memoirs of Robert Houdin’ 
(a most readable book), published in October, five 
thousand copies have already been circulated. A 
number of popular books, formerly issued by Derby 
and Jackson, and Pudney and Russell, are now owned 
and published by G. G. Evans; among them ‘Prince 
of the House of David,’ ‘ Pillar of Fire,’ ‘Ro- 
mance of the Revolution,’ ‘The Queen’s Fate,’ 
‘Three per Cent. a Month,’ ‘Evenings at Home,’ 
&e. &e. A ‘National Biography’ series is also 
among Evans’s publications, containing lives of 
Crockett, Boon, Houston, Lee, Sumpter, Marion, 
Moultrie, Rentledge, Pinkney, &c. In selecting books 
to publish, considerable discrimination and knowledge 
of popular taste has been shown by Mr. Evans, for 
most of his issues are of the largely circulating sort. 
‘The Book of Plays for Home Amucement,’ ‘The 
Book of Popular Songs,’ ‘Humorous Poetry,” 
‘Daring Deeds of American Women,’ and ‘Italy’ 
by Mme. de Marguerittes, are of this character. This 
will give our readers a slight idea of the immense 
resources of this establishment. Our reason for calling 
attention to such an establishment is the ignorance of 
the community in reference to the enormous business 
carried on, and which they have so mistaken an idea 
in reference to. Mr. G.G. Evans commenced his 
business in 1854, and rode safely through the terrible 
storm of 1857. He has won his pecuniary indepen- 
dence by integrity, industry, energy, and tac.. He 
has sold during the time he has been in business over 
two millions of dollars of English and American 
books, and has distributed over one million dollars of 
gifts.” oa 
ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS 
IN THE PREss. 
D. Appleton and Co., New York. 

Origin and History of Language. By the Rev, Mr. 
A. Farrar. 

Castle Richkmond. By Anthony Trollope. 





The lronsides : a Tale of the English Commonwealth. 

Gilfillan’s Alpha and Omega; or, a Series of Scrip- 
ture Studies. 

Lyra Domestica. 

Trench’s Sermons in Westminster Abbey. 
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Winslow on Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Mind. 
Leslie's Personal Reminiscences. By Tom Taylor. 
Dundonald’s Autobiography. 

Professor Faraday’s Lectures on Forces of Matter. 

Hockins’s Hints on Photography. 

M. Doolady, New York. 

Sir Emerson Tennant’s Ceylon. 

Sheldon and Co., New York. 

Mary Bunyan, the Dreamer’s Blind Daughter: a 
Tale of Religious Persecution. By Mrs. S. 
Rochester Ford, of Louisville. 

St. Paul's to St. Sophia: a Series of Sketches by 
R. C. M‘Cormick, author of “The War in the 
Crimea. 1 vol. 12mo. 1 dol. 

Harper and Brothers, New York. 

Danesbury House, By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

The Queens of Society. 

Castle Richmond. By Anthony Trollope. 

Cyclopedia of Sacred Literature. By the Rev. John 
M‘Clintock, D.D., .L.D., President of Troy Uni- 
versity, N. Y., and James Strong. S.T.D., Professor 
of Biblical Literature, in Troy University. 

Right at Last. By Mrs. Gaskell, author of ‘‘ Mary 
Barton.” 

Derby and Jackson, New York. 


Thirty Years out of the Senate. By Jack Downing. 

The Actress in High Life. 

Five Years in China. By Rev. Charles Taylor. 

Jack Hopeton and his Friends. By a Georgian. 

The Romance of an Irish Girl. 

Methodism Successful, and the Causes of its Success. 
By B. F. Tefft, D.D. 

Sermons of Rev. W. Morley Punshon. 


Ticknor and Fields, Boston. 
Autobiographical Recollections of Charles Robert 
Leslie, R.A. Edited by Tom Taylor, Esq. 12mo. 
A New Work by Samuel Smiles, author of “ Self 
Help,” and “‘ The Life of George Stephenson.” 
The Complete Poetical and Prose Works of Walter 
Savage Landor, Collected and arranged by the 
author. Library Edition. 


Smith, English, and Co., Philadelphia. 
Fleming’s Vocabulary of Philosophy. Edited by 
Charles P. Krauth, D.D. 12mo. cloth. r 


Hengstenberg on Ecclesiastes, and other Treatises. 
Translated from the German. 8vo. cloth. 


Webb and Lovering, Louisville, Ky. 
The History of the Protestant Reformation. By 
M. J. Spalding, D.D., Bishop of Louisville, Ky. 


—_— 


THE FoLtLowinc Is our List or New AMERICAN 
Pustications for the Week ending Tuesday, May 
22, 1860. 

Axpott—Selling Lucky. By Jacob Abbott. Harper and 
Brothers 

BoismMont—On Hallucinations. By A. Brierre de Boismont, 

B Loo — es ae ne Joseph H. Riley and Co 

(D—Elements 0 nglis Jomposition. B 
Boyd, A.M. A. S. Gees and mer — & 

BuLwek—What Will He Do With It? By Pisistratus Cax- 

ton. Library edition. 3 vols. 3dols. J. B. Lippincott 


and Co 
errr ny ney ge oy Farming. By Charles ©. Flint, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of A i % 
Crosby, Nichols, Lee, and Co a 
Grasses and Forage Plants. Fifth edition. Crosby, Nichols, 
Lee, and Co zi 
HaMILTON—History of the Republic of the United States of 
America, as traced in the Writings of Alexander Hamilton 
and his Contemporaries. By John C. Hamilton. Vol. V. 
D. Appleton and Co 
JOHN Ellard the Newsboy. William S. and Alfred Martien 
Ler—Sylvan Holt’s Daughter: a novel. By Holme Lee. 
ldol. Harper and Brothers 
LE GaL—School of the Guides; designed for the use of the 
Militia of the United States. By Colonel Eugene Le Gal, 
55th Regiment. N.Y.S.M. D. Van Nostrand 
McSuerry—Father Laval, er the Jesuit Missionary: a tale of 
the North American Indians. By J. McSherry. John 
Nontox's Handbook 
ortTon’s Hand- to Europe, or How to travel in the Old 
World. By J. H. Siddons. ge B. Norton 
Notes on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul to Philemon. 
American Bible Union 
SALMAGUNDI. By William Irving, J. K. Paulding, and Wash- 
ington Irving. Printed from the Original edition, with a 
Preface and Notes, by E. A. Duyckinck. G. P. Putnam 
SarcENT—Arctic Adventure by Sea and Land, from the Earli- 
est Date to the Last Expeditions in Search of Sir John 
Franklin. Edited by Epes ~" Ee Brown and Taggard. 
een er ag =. bi pol ® ' ey 1 — Selections 
‘om his Works. Edite eorge E. Baker. Ni 
J. 8. Redfield ‘ ‘ mines 
ee Bar ¢ . -~ ihe Gogsesien ha" ag Setter 
W ory. y the Rev. C. B. Taylor, - 
terian Board of Publication ” wane 
Younc—The American Statesman:.a Political History. By 
A. W. Young, author of ‘Science of Government. “Derby 
and Jackson 
Younc—The Province of Reason: a Criticism of the Bamnton 
Lecture on “ The Limits of Religious Thought.”” By John 
Young, Edinburgh. Robert Carterand Brothers. 75 cents. 


FRANCE.—M. Cuartes pe Remvsat, the 
eminent politician, litéérateur, and philosopher, has 
brought out a volume of “ Politique libérale,” pro- 
fessedly in defence of the French Revolution. M. de 
Remusat did not publish works with this aim during 
the reign of Louis Philippe, one of whose Ministers 
he was. 

A M. Arruur Fievry has made what he styles a 
“literal translation” of ‘Timon of Athens” into 
verse. The choice is a strange one. 

M. C. JAuFFRET has published a carefully-written 
work on Catherine II. and her reign—a theme which 
might be recommended to any English biographer 
very much in want of a subject. 





An EtuvE on the life and works of Simart, the 
noted sculptor of the new Napoleonic régime, has been 
published in Paris, from the pen of Gustave Eyriés. 

AN INTERESTING LITTLE WORK has been added to 
the Librairie Nouvelle—“ The Prophets of the Past,” 
by J. Barbey d’Aurevilly. The selection is an odd one 
—Joseph de Maistre, De Bonald, Chateaubriand, and 
Lamennais! 

M. Vintemarovk, the illustrator of Breton Le- 
gends, &c., has in the press a work which might be 
interesting to readers of the Poet Laureate’s “ Idylls 
of the King,”—*“ Merlin the Enchanter, his story, his 
poems, his legend.” 

Tue CHAPLAIN OF THE Minirary Hospitat oF 
Toutouse has collected from the usual sources a 
rather edifying little work, “ Thoughts on Religion ” 
—which proceeded originally from no less a person 
than his Imperial Majestv Napoleon I. 

Dmor has republished in a separate form (and 
with additions) from his “Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale,’ the excellent memoir of Mahomet, con- 
tributed to it by M. Reinaud, of the Institute, the 
eminent French Orientalist and successor of Silvestre 
de Sacy. 

THE USUAL ANNUAIRE OF THE “ REVUE DES DEUX 
Monpes,” a bulky volume of nearly 1100 pages, has 
just been published. It contains, we observe, a sec- 
tion devoted to the history, for the year, not only of 
literature, but of the periodical press. 

A Frencn TRANSLATION, executed under the 
superintendence of the author, has appeared at Paris 
of Passavant’s great biography of Raphael. The 
translation is revised and annotated by Paul Lacroix 
(the Ribliophile Jacob), and is enriched by the 
author’s additions made on purpose for it. How is it 
that Passavant’s work has not been dealt with by 
some English translator? 

LATEST ON THE FRENCH RAG QuvueEstion.—It ap- 
pears that, in expectation of the repeal of the English 
paper duty, the French Government had prepared a 
projet de loi doing away with the prohibition of the 
export of rags, and replacing it by a duty of 12 francs 
for every 100 kilogrammes. Against this modifica- 
tion the French paper-makers have energetically pro- 
tested. They insist anew on the impossibility of 
producing at will a supply of the raw material; they 
declare that the export duty mentioned is far too 
moderate; and they demand that, if the export of rags 
is in any way to be permitted, a delay of several 
years should be granted them. The interval, they 
affirm, they might employ in seeking, along with the 
manufacturers of other countries, “a solution of the 
problem of fibrous substances,” which has not yet, they 
say, been settled in a manner satisfactory to the prac- 
tical man. 


GERMANY.—Kovo Fiscuer has published 
his three lectures on Kant and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of his doctrine. 

Corra, OF StUTTGARDT, is publishing a collective 
edition of the works of the philosopher Schelling. 

Brockuavs, oF Letezie, inaugurates his “ Library 
of British Poets” with the poems of Lord Byron. 

A GERMAN TRANSLATION has appeared at Jena 
of the interesting memoirs of the Russian official, 
Bulgarin. 

LIEBIG, THE GREAT CHEMIsT, delivered at Munich, 
on the 28th of March, an address, which has just been 
published, in celebration of the101st anniversary of the 
foundation of its Academy of Sciences. 

A Curtosity oF LITERATURE is a French trans- 
lation of Schiller’s William Tell, ‘in the metre of the 
original,” published at Kénigsberg, and the produc- 
tion of Frangois Sabatier Ungher. 

Tue BroGRAPRY OF SCHLEIERMACHER in extracts 
from his letters, which, translated into English, fell 
rather flat in this country, is reaching a second edi- 
tion in Germany. 

A Seconp Epition or Proressor BijLav’s Ger- 
man translation of Lord Macaulay’s Hiatory of England 
is in course of publication at Leipzig. Leipzig is 
giving birth to a German adaptation of our own well- 
known work, ‘‘ The Men of the Time.” 

In A NEW Five-act Drama, “* Mary Stuart, or the 
Reformation,” just published at Halle, one Julius 
Bamme handles the subjeet in a manner very different 
from that which distinguishes Schiller’s treatment of 
the same heroine. 

Taucunitz, oF Lerpezic, has added to his copy- 
right collection of British authors the American Miss 
Cummings's “ El Fureidis,’”’ and her countryman Mr. 
Hawthorne’s “ Tranformation, or the Romance of 
Monte Beni.” 

“THOUGHTS AND PRESENTIMENTS OF AN OLD 
Prussian SoLpter” (with the appropriate imprint 
of Jena), is one of the numerous brochures to which 
the present feeling in Germany against France is 
giving birth. Anotheris a pamphlet published at 
Traves, “France before the Judgment of Europe, or 
the Question of Natural Boundaries.” Histories of 
the old Liberation War are also in vogue, and to this 
impulse is due the appearance, at Berlin, of a second 
and improved edition of Major and Dr. Beitzke’s 
elaborate history of that period. We note, too, as 
another symptom, the appearance of a new “ novel 
of the day” with the curious title, ‘New French 
Justices—Cayenne—Phrases or Reality.” Only an 
anti-Gallican German novelist could have made a 








fiction out of such a subject as Cayenne. 





A GERMAN TRANSLATION OF LorRD DuFFERIN’s 
“Letters from High Latitudes” has appeared at 
Leipzig. 

“Say anpD Srax” forms the 1113-18th volumes of 
the ‘Europiische Bibliothek der neuen belletris- 
tischen Litteratur.” 

BisHop ZIMMERMANN’s SERMON preached on the 
ter-centenary of the Reformer’s death-day in the City 
church of Darmstadt, is the last contribution to the 
new Melanchthon literature. produced by that event, 
It is entitled “‘ Philip Melanchthon, who he was, how 
he taught, how he lived. how he died.” 

A CURIOUS LITTLE CoNnTRIBUTION to the social 
history of the seventeenth and eighteenth century is 
A. F. Kick’s ‘ Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, 
&c., of Baron F. W. von Kyan,” who was a lieu- 
tenant-general in the service of the King of Poland 
and Elector of Saxony, and governor of the fortress 
of Konigstein. 

THE Farr at Lerpstc has not been so productive ag 
many preceding ones, owing partly to the super- 
abundance of productiors offered for sale—in fact, to 
financial circumstances, and also to the rapidity and 
facility of communication, which enable persons now 
to transact business which was formerly monopolised 
by the fair. The book trade has a considerable part 
in the affairs carried on at the fair. No books are 
now sold there; but the last week of business is 
devoted to the settlement of accounts by the pub- 
lishers and dealers who collect together from every 
part of Germany. It was to facilitate the operation 
of their payments that the ‘ Booksellers’ Bourse” 
was founded in that city in 1836. Frankfort was 
formerly the great mart for the German book trade. 
At the time when the printers and publishers hawked 
about their works themselves, that city was much 
frequented by them; but the free transaction of their 
business having been impeded by the municipal 
authorities, Leipsic, about 1680, took the place of 
Frankfort as the entrepdt of the trade for Germany. 
The principal business is carried on fhrough commis- 
sion agents, who act as intermediaries between the 
publishers and the retail dealers. A catalogue of the 
fair has been published yearly for the last three cen- 
turies. That of 1564 mentions only 326 German 
publications; in 1601, 8602; in 1701, 1025; in 1789, 
1517; in 1814, 2115; in 1830, 5920; in 1846, 11,086; 
in 1848, 10,168; and in 1850, 8737. 








TRADE CHANGES. 


[Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announce- 
ments which they may wish to appear in this department 
of the BooKsELLERS’ RECORD AND TRADE CIRCULAR will 
oblige us by forwarding them (if possible, not later than 
wel to the office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C. 


Mr. VERRELL, printer, Brighton, has removed 
from Union-street to Meeting-house-lane. 

Divipenps. — G. H. Venables, Claptons-mills, 
Buckinghamshire, paper-maker, June 26, at half-past 
eleven. 








BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Booksellers and others forwarding lists of books for gratuitous 
insertion in this department of THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 
will please to add their full name and address.] 


By C. Hinptey, Brighton. 
Library of the Fathers, Vols. XXIX. to XXXVIII. 
Pickwick Papers, Nos. 7, 8, and 9. 
Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual Songs for Children. 
Beauties of the British Poets, with remarks by Rev. 
G. Croly. 12mo. 1838. 
Blunt’s (J. J.) Sketches of the Church two Centuries 
after Christ. 8vo. 
By Mr. Epwarp J. Jarrett, High-street, Brierley- 
hill, Staffordshire. 


Nash’s History of Worcestershire, 2 vols. folio, with : 


plates. 

By Mr. C. B. Browntne, care of John Scoggings, 

Orwell-place, Ipswich. 

Odd vols. of Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 
7-vol. edition. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Library: Lives of British States- 
men. All after Vol. I. 

Moor's Suffolk Words. 

Lloyd’s Edmund Oliver. 

Gray’s Works, by Mason. 4 vols. bound. 1778. 

Forster’s Life of Goldsmith. 2 vols. 

Coleridge’s Sibylline Leaves. 

By J. C. Horren, 151, Piccadilly, W. 
Donaldson’s Bibliography of Agriculture. 

Berenger’s (Lt.-Col. de) Helps and Hints how to 
Protect Property, 8vo. 1835. 

George St. George’s Guide to the Netherlands. 1836. 

Surtees’s Durham, 4 vols. 4to.; or Vol. IV. 

Any books relating to America printed before 1790. 

Sheet Songs, Ballads, and Street Literature of any 
kind. 

By E. Jonnson, Bookseller, Cambridge. 
Gilbart’s Prize Essay on Banking, by Sharp. 
Newland’s The Erne, its Legends and its Fly-Fishing, 

12mo. Chapman and Hall, 1851. 
Waverley Novels. Cadell, 1833. Vol. XXXIV. 
Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, edited by Weber. 
Milman’s Gibbon, 12 vol. edition, 8vo. 1838. Vol. I. 
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By W. J. Sackett, Bookseller, Birmingham. 
Loudon’s Wild Flowers (original edition). 
James's Naval History. 1826. Vol. I. 
Robertson’s History of Scotland. 1827. Vol. II. 
Wordsworth’s Poems, 12mo. 1840. Vols, J., IL, IV. 
Knight’s Cabinet Portrait Gallery. 1845. Vol. I. 
Franklin’s Polar Seas, 12mo. Murray, 1829. Vol. II. 


By W. Rozesrrts, Bookseller, 197, High-street, 
Exeter. 

Bernard’s Comforts of Old Age. 
Hallam’s Literary History of Europe, 8vo. Vol. I. 
Rawnsley’s Village Sermons, Ist series. 
Journal of Microscopical Science. No. 26. 
Veterinarian. Jan. 1858. p 
Hutchinson’s Principia of Moses. 








COMING SALES BY AUCTION. 


[Auctioneers wishing to have their coming sales noted in 
this column will oblige by forwarding early intimations 
and early copies of catalogues. ] 


By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and BARRETT, at 
92, Fleet-street, on Monday, June 11, remainders of 
popular modern standard works. 








REPORT OF SALES BY AUCTION. 


BY MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, at 13, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
Wednesday, May 30, and three following days, the 
remainder of a collection of books described in our 
last publication. We give some of the more interest- 
ing lots disposed of during the four closing days’ sale, 
The total amount realised by the sale was 11057. 19s. 
The collection was particularly rich in books relating 
to the discovery, early history, and religious and 
= controversies of America and the West 

ndies. 

Jackson and Chatto. Treatise on Wood Engraving. 
1839. 20. 7s. 

Kirby (Rev. W.) “ Bridgwater Treatise” on the 
Histery, Habits, and Instincts of Animals, 2 vols. 
Very scarce. Pickering, 1835. 2/. 7s. 

Jesuits. Annales de la Societie des Soi-disans 
Jésuites. Complete sets, scarce. Paris, 1764. 3/. 3s. 

Kennett (White) Bibliothecee Americane Primor- 
dia. 1713. 1017s. 

Lopez de Gomara (Francesco) The Pleasant His- 
torie of the Conquest of the Weast India, translated 
out of the Spanish Tongue, by T(homas) N(icholas). 
First edition, black letter, very rare. 1578. 5/. 10s. 

Kempfer (E.) History of Japan, translated from 
the Dutch. 2vols.in1. 1727. 11. 5s. 

Mather (Increase) Essay for the Recording of Illus- 
trious Providences, wherein an Account is given of 
many Remarkable and very Memorable Events, which 
have happened in this last Age, especially in New 
England. First edition, very rare. Printed at Bos- 
ton, in New England, 1684. 77. 

Mather (Cotton) Speedy Repentance urged, a Ser- 
mon preached at Boston, December 29, 1689, in the 
Hearing, and at the Request, of one Hugh Stone; a 
Miserable Man under a just Sentence of Death, &c. 
Excessively rare. Boston, printed by Samuel Green, 
1690. 10. 

Milton (John) Poetical Works, 2 vols. Basker- 
ville’s fine edition. Birmingham, 1760. 11. 2s. 

Newgate Calendar; or, Malefactor’s Bloody Regis- 
ter, from 1700 to 1775, 5 vols. J. Cooke (1778). 


. 128, 

Mather (Cotton) The Wonders of the Invisible 
World: being an Account of the Tryals of several 
Witches lately Executed in New England, and of 
several remarkable Curiosities therein occurring. 
Published by the Special Command of the Governour 
of the Province of the Massachusett’s Bay, in New 
— for John Dunton, 1693. Very scarce. 
2l. 12s. 

New Harpshire. Lithobolia; or, the Stone- 
Throwing Devil, being an Exact and True Account 
(by way of Journal) of the various Actions of Infer- 
nal Spirits, or (Devils Incarnate) Witches, or both ; 
&e. &e. Very rare. 1698. 41. 6s. : ‘ 

Quarles (F.) Divine Fancies, digested into Epi- 
grammes, Meditations, and Observations. First edit. 
1633, 21. 7s, 

Mather (Cotton) Magnalia Christi Americana, or 
the Ecclesiastical History of New England. Large 
paper. 1702. 80. 15s. 

Shakespeare (W.) Plays, with the corrections and 
illustrations of various commentators, and the notes 
of Jobnson and Steevens, 21 vols. 1803. 14. 13s. 

Shakespeare’s (Mr. Wm.) Comedies, Histories, and 
Tragedies, with the Seven doubtful Plays added. 
1685. 37. 7s. 

Stultifera Nauis; the Ship of Fooles, translated 
out of Latin into English, by Alexander Barclay 
Priest. Imprinted by John Cawood, 1570. The 
Tost complete edition, containing the Mirrour of 
Good Maners, and Egloges of A. Barclay. 9/. 9s. 

Warburton (W. Bishop of Gloucester) Works, 
12 vols. Cadell, 1811—Tracts by Warburton and a 
Warburtonian, 1789 — Letters to Bp. Hurd, 1809. 
14 vols in 18. 1. 1s. E 

Williams (R.) The Bloudy Tenent of Persecution 
for cause of Conscience, discussed in a Confe- 





rence betweene Truth and Peace (with the Answers 
uf John Cotton, of Boston in New England). Origi- 
nal edition, excessively rare. Printed in the year 
1644. 91. 9s. 

Tanner (T.) Notitia Monastica. 
Cambridge, 1787. 31. 7s. 6d. 

The Psalms of David, Imitated in the Language of 
— Testament, by I. Watts, first edition, 1719. 
11. 6s. 

Whitefield (G.) A Collection of Hymns for Social 
Worship. First edition, rare. Printed by W. 
Strahan, and to be sold at the Tabernacle, 1753. 11. 


BY MESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON, at 
47, Leicester-square, on Monday, June 4th, and four 
following days, the remaining library of the late 
Richard Chambers, I'sq., F.L.S., &c.; also a selection 
from another library. We give some of the lots, 


with prices brought: 
Alison (Archibald) History of Europe, 1789-15, 
10 vols. Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1832-49. 31. 

Curtis (J.) British Entomology. Vols, I. to VI., 
large paper, 1824-9. 4/. 

Clinton (Henry Fynes) Fasti Hellenici. 3 vols. 
Oxford, University Press, 1834-24-30. 2. 3s. 

Art de Verifier les Dates. 3 vols. Paris, 1783-7. 


Best edition. 


71, 78. 

Bridges (John) History and Antiquities of North- 
amptonshire, by the Rev. Peter Whalley, large 
paper. 7 vols. A very choice copy. Oxford, 1791. 
527. 10s. 

Dibdin. Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and Pic- 
turesque Tour in France and Germany, with the 
Supplement, 3 vols. royal 8vo. 1821. 6/. 2s. 6d. 

Dibdin (Dr. T. F.) Bibliographical Decameron. 
3 vols. royal 8vo. 1817. 101. 5s. 

Lysons’s Magna Britannia. 10 vols. in 5, half- 
Tussia. 1806, &c. 2/. 16s. 

. Lysons’s Environs of London. 1810. 

. 83. 

Royal Society. Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London, from the commencement 
to 1750, abridged. Also from 1751 to 1859, at Large, 
with Indexes to the first 70 vols. and from Vols. 111 
to 120. Together, 109 vols. and 5 vols. in parts. 
1739-59, 421. 


5 vols. 








BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ADAMS—Notes on the Geology, Mineralogy, and Springs of 
England and Wales. By Edwin Adams, New and im- 
proved Edition. lzmoswd1s. Longman and Co 

ADVANCED Reading Book: Literary and Scientific (Con- 
stable’s Educational Series). 12mocl4s. Hamilton and Co 

Zsor.—Fables of AEsop, and others. Translated into English ; 
with Instructive Applications. By Samuel Cro D.D. 
Fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. W. P. Nimmo, Edinburgh 

ANALYsIs of the Geography of Palestine; with Historical 
Questions. 12moclswd1s. Longman and Co 

ARNOLD—Introductory Lectures on Modern hence! delivered 
in Lent Term 1842; with the Inaugural Lecture delivered in 
December 1841. by Thomas Arnold. Fifth Edit. 8vo cl 
8s 6d. Fellowes 

Bray—Physiology {for Common School 
easy lessons. By Mrs. Charles Bray. 
swd1s9d. Longman and Co 

British Controversialist (The) and Literary Magazine. 
Vol. III, Third and enlarged series. Cr 8vo cl 3s 6d. 
Houlston and Wright i 

BootE—A ‘Treatise on the Calculus of Finite Differences. 
By George Boole. Cr 8vo cl 10s 6¢. Macmillan and Co 

Bootro—New and Complete Clock and Watch Maker’s 
Manual, with numerous engravings, compiled from the 
French, with an appendix containing a history of Clock 
and Watch Making in America. By Mary L. Booth. Cr 
8vocl9s. (New York) ‘Triioner and Co 

Brown—Commentary on Epistle to Romans. By D. Brown. 
Fep 8vo cl 3s. (W. Collins, Glasgow.) R. Griffin and 
Cc 


0. 

BakeR—Its Nobbut and Nivver Heed. By Robt. Baker. 
8rd edit 12mo swd 2d. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

BEANYy—Original Contributions to the practice of Conserva- 
tive Surgery; being a selection from the surgical cases 
occurring in the practice of Jas. G. Beaney. 8vo cl 10s 6d. 
(Melbourne) Geo. Robertson 

BENEKE—On the Warm Saline S ey of Nanheim (near 
Frankfort). Their action on the healthy and morbid 
organism and their employment in scroph , rh tic, 
and uterine diseases. By F. W. Beneke. ‘Translated and 
abridged from the German by S. Sutro. 8vocl 5s. Williams 
and Norgate. 

BELFRAGE—Sacramental Addresses and Meditations. _By the 
late Henry Belfrage. New edit. Cr 8vo cl 6s. (W. Oliphant 
and Ce., Edinburgh.) Hamilton and Co 

BERKELEY—The Theory of Vision Vindicated and Explained. 
By the Rev. G. Berkeley, D.D. Edited with annotations by 
H. V.,H. Cowell. Fep 8vo cl 4s 6d. Macmillan and Co 

BULLEN and Leake—Precedents of Pleadings in Actions in 
the Superior Courts of Common Law. With notes by 
Edward Bullen and Stephen Martin Leake. Cr 8vo cl 20s. 
V. and R. Stevens and Sons 

BurBipGE—Thoughts by the Way, and other poems. By 
John Burbidge. 12mo swd Is. amilton and Co 

CLark—Four Sermons preached in the Chapel of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. By the Rev. George Clark, M.A. Feap 
8vo cl limp 2s 6d. Macmillan and Co 

CLarxson’s Fonts, Mural Tablets, Chimney-pieces, and Balus- 
trades. Folio cloth 42s. Atchley and Co 

CONGREGATIONAL “2 Pulpit. Conducted by the Rev. T. G. 
Horton. Vol VI. Cr 8vocl4s. Judd and Glass 

ConTRIBUTIONS towards a New Metrical Version of the Psalms 
of David (first fifty). Svocl2s 6d. Aylott and Son 

agazine (The), VolI. Jan. to June 1860. 8vo cl 
7s 6d. Smith, Elder, and Co 

Derrogz—The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. | 
Daniel Defoe. With a life of the author. Fep 8vo cl 2s 6 

. P. Nimmo, Edinburgh 

DRAWING-ROOM (The) Portrait Gallery of Eminent Personage: 
with memoirs by the most able authors. Vol III. Folc 
21s. Jno, Tallis i 

Dyemc—A Practical Treatise on Dyeing and Calico Printing, 
including the latest inventions and improvements, &c., 
with an appendix. By an experienced dyer, assisted by 
several scientific gentlemen. And Supplement containing 
the most recent discoveries in colour chemistry. y Robert 
Macfarlane. Illustrated 8vo cl 25s. (New York) ‘Triibner 


an 0 

Ess and Flow: the curiosities and marvels of the sea-shore. A 
book for young people. Edited by Robert W. Fraser. Fep 
8vo cl gt iséd. Houlston and Wright 


in Twenty-seven 
New edit cr. 8vo cl 





E11ot—The Dawn of Love. By Calder Eli 

= J = Blackwood - lemcres 
XTON—A Century of Sonnets on Sacred Subjects. 
offering for the altar of the Christian’s closet. rr the Rew 
Kichard Brudenell Exton. 16mo cl 2s. Bell and Daldy 

FaraDay—A Course of Six Lectures on the various Forces of 
Matter and their Relations to each other. By Michael Fara- 
day. Edited by William Crookes, Wi Illustrations. 

eu edit. ayy 6d. R. Griffin and Co 
ARIBALDI: his Life, Exploits, and the Italian Campaigns 
By Col. Exalbion. New and i 2s, 

parton and Go enlarged edit. 12mo bds 2s. 
1nsoN—The Year of Grace: a History of the Ulster Rev 
of 1859. _ By the Rev. William Gibson, Cr 8vo cl = (aE 
liot, Edinburgh) Hamilton, Adams, and Co 

Sa i] oun ad of My Times. By 

. Guizo ranslate - W. Cole. V 

ar - Bentley y Cole. Vol IIL 8vo cl 
ALLIWELL—. ictionary of English Plays existing either in 
print or in manuscript, from the earliest times to the close of 
the seventeenth century; including also notices of Latin 
Plays written by English authors during the same period. 
By James O. Halliwell. 8vocl12s. J. R. Smith 

HEwitTt—Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe; from the 
Iron period of the northern nations to the end of the seven- 
=. ——: = | rege ~ contemporary 

. ohn Hewitt. Vols Il. and i 

82s. J.H. and y. Parker a toe 

HoarE—Notes on North Italy and the Seat of War in 1859.. 
By the Kev. G. T. Hoare.” 12mo clswd 6d. Aylott and, 


on 
Hoare—A Letter Writer for the People. By th 4 
Hoare. 18moclswd 4d. Aylott and son ope eS 
a ny leplem pe age 8 nn —— to Christianity. 
; clswd Is. \e i il- 
ao ae cat : ( enny, Darlington) Hamil. 
UNTINGTON— stian Believing and Living. By F. D 
Huntington, D.D. Cr 8vocl 4s 6d. (A. Strahan ma Co. 
Pays Ly Sd and Co 
UNT’s Unive acht List for 1860. 
; 7 aud ne : oa Oblg 18mo roan 4s. 
NMAN—Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, for the use of 
British Seamen. By the Rev. Jas. Tuman, D.D. Revised 
by and for his Son. Royal 8vo. half-bound 7s. Rivingtons 
Iroysipes (The): a Tale of the English Commonwealth, 
3 vols post 8vo cl 31s 6d. Saunders, Otley, and Co 
Invine—Tales of a Tatler. By J. Pearson Irvine. Post 8vo 
J cl 5s. : —e coy 
AMES—The Works of John Angell James. Edited by his 
Son. Vol III: Sermons. Cr 8vo cl 7s 6d. Hamilton 


and Co 
KincsLEy—The Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn. By Hen 
Kingsley. 2nd edit, 1 vol cr 8vo cl 6 Macmillan and Co ‘ad 
LEsi1E—Autobiographical Recollections. By the late Charles 
Robert Leslie, R.A. Edited, with a pectteny essay on 
Leslie as an artist, and selections from his correspondence, 
b Be Taylor, with portrait. 2 vols post 8vo cl 18. J. 
Liguts in the World, or Events from the Acts of the A: 


stles. 
A Author of“ Prince of Peace.” 18mo cl 3s. : 


arton 


and Co 

Lonpon at a Glance: an illustrated atlas of London, contain- 
ing thirty-six maps in sections, a key map of the whole of 
London, seven thousand street references, a general index 
to the public buildings, hotels, places of amusement, &c. 
New edit for 1860. Post 8vo bds2s. 6d. Thomas Hodgson 

LONGFELLOW's Poetical Works. Illustrated by Gilbert. New 
= with additions. Small 4to cl gilt 21s. [Routledge and 


Luxp—A Companion to Wood's Algebra, containing solutions 
of various questions and problems in Algebra, and forming 
a key to the chief difficulties found in the collection of ex— 
amples appended to Wood's Algebra. 3rd edit. By Thos. 
Lund. Post 8vo cl 7s 6d. Longman and Co 

MAcLAURIN—The Works of the Rev. Jno. Maclaurin. Edited 
by W. H. Goold. 2volscr 8vocl12s. (J. Maclaren, Edin- 
burgh.) Hamilton and Co 

M:MicHaEL—trhe Pilgrim Psalms CXX. CXXIYV. By the Rev. 
N. M‘Michael. 12mo cl 4s 6d. (W. Oliphant and Co, Edin- 
bargh) Hamilton and Co 

MayHew—The Illustrated Horse Doctor. Being an accurate 
and detailed account, accompanied by more than four hun- 
dred pictorial representations of the various diseases to 
which the equine race are subjected, with all the requisite 
prescriptions. By E. Mayhew. 8vo cl 18séd. Allen 

Mupie—Spring ; or the Causes, Appearances, and Effects of 
the Seasonal Kenovations of Nature, in all climates. By 
Robert Mudie. Edited by Adam White. New edit, 12mo ¢} 

on = Pay 2 eee ww H 
UR English Home: Its early History and Progress. With 
Notes on the Introduction of Domestic Inventions. Cr 8vo 
elds. J. H. and J. Parker 

PRACTICAL Guide for Italy, France, Switzerland, Savoy: To 
see all that ought to be seen in the shortest period and at 
=~ Cy expense. Third edit, 12mo swd 2s 6d. Longman 


) 

PRACTICAL Swiss Guide; To see all that ought to be seen in 
the shortest period and at the least expense. Fifth edit, 
12mo swd 2s 6d. Longman and Co 

“Put me in Remembrance: being Family Prayer for a 
Fortnight. By a Layman. With an introductory Notice 
by the Rev. W. Parkenham Walsh. 18mocils. (G. Her- 
bert, Dublin) Hamilton and Co 

Raw ines—Heaven-born Souls in the School of Christ; to- 
gether with the lessons bey os them by God the Holy 
Ghost; with original poetical illustrations. By J. Rawlings.. 
Cr 8vo swd 3d. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

RECREATIVE Science: a record and remembrancer of intellec- 
= a. Vol. I. Fep 4to cl 7s6d. Groombridge 
and Sons 

REicious (The) Tendencies of the Age. Fep 8vocl 6s 6d. 
Saunders, Otley, and Co 

REMINISCENCES by a Clergyman’s Wife. Edited by the Dean 
of Canterbury. Cr8vocl5s. Rivingtons 

RicH—A Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities, with 
a two hundred engrayings on wood representing ob- 
jects from the antique, illustrative of the industrial arts and 
social life of the Greeks and Komans; being a second edi- 
tion of the Illustrated Companion to the Latin Dictionary 
and Greek Lexicon. By Anthony Rich. Cr 8vo cl 12s 6d, 
Longman and Co 

RosertTsoN—Old Truths and Modern Speculations. By James 
Robertson. Second edit cr 8vo clés. (W. Oliphant and Co 
Edinburgh) Hamilton and Co 

SADLER—The Second Adam, and the New Birth; or, the 
Doctrine of Baptism as contained in Holy Scripture. By 
the Rev. M. F. Sadler. Second edit enlarged fcep 8vo cl 
3s 6d. Belland Daldy 

SANDEAU—Catherine: a Village Tale. By Jules Sandeau. 
—— by William Robson. 12mo bds 1s. Routledge 
and Co 

SELDEN—The Table Talk of John Selden. With a Biogra- 

hical Preface and Notes. By S. W. Singer. Third edit 
cp 8vocl 5s; large paper edit 7s 6d. J. R. Smith 

SmiTH—The Thames Angler. By Arthur Smith. Cr 8vo swd 
ls. Chapman and Hall 

SsitH—The Marchioness of Brinvilliers. By Albert Smith, 
New edit. 12mo bds Is 6d. Routledge and Co 

STanrorp'’s New Map of Italy, embracing Sardinia, Venetia, 
Lombardy, &c. Sheet 3s 6d; mountedin case 5s. Stanford 

— Map of South Italy. Foldedincasels. Stan- 
for 

Stories and Pictures for Young Children. By Author of 
“Chickseed without Chickweed.” New edit 18mo cl 1s. 
Darton and Co 

SumMMER Ramble (A) in the Himalayas, with Sporting Adven- 
tures in the Vale of Cashmere. Edited by “ Mountaineer." 





8vocl15s. Hurst and Blackett 
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Sunpay (The) Picture Book, Scripture History, Scripture 
Manners and Customs, Scripture Natural History, in 1 vol 
oblong cl limp 3s. S.P.C.K. 

SwaxzeEy—Instruction preparatory to the Holy Communion. 
In six sermons. By the Rev Henry Swabey. Fcap 8vo cl 
swd 2s. Skeffington 

TapuLar View of the Orders and Families of the Mollusca. 
Sheet folded in 4to, cloth case 6s. S.P.C.K, 

WHEWELL—The Platonic Dialogues for English Readers. By 
William Whewell. Vol. IT.: Anti-Sophist Dialogues. 12mo 
cl 6s6@. Macmillan and Co 

WuHeweEtt—The Platonic Dialogues for English Readers. By 
William Whewell. Vol. I. New edit 12mo cl 7s 6d. Mac- 
millan and Co 

Wivxies—French Cathedrals. By B. Winkles. From draw- 
ings taken on the spot by R. Garland, with an historical and 
descriptive account. New and cheaper edit 4to cl 18s. E. 
and F. Spon 

Woop—The Illustrated Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. 
oe Vol IL. Mammalia. Royal 8vo cl 18s. Routledge 
and Co 

Wraxatt—Camp Life, or Passages from the Story of a Con- 
— By Lascelles Wraxall. Post 8vo cl 10s 6d. C. J. 

ee 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. J. Firrzpatrick.—We are afraid that if you trust too much 
to any of the authorities you cite you will often be betrayed 
into error. The value of D'Israeli’s ‘‘ Curiosities,” as an 
accurate work of reference, has been too thoroughly tested 
by Mr. Bolton Corney to allow us to attach much weight to 
its testimony. The other works are mere compilations, 
creditable in their way, but too dependent upon other books 
to be admissible as Courts of Final Appeal. 


CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 
OF CELEBRITIES IN 


Piterature, Science, and Art. 

















[HE CRITIC for MAY 5 contains a 
PORTRAIT of 


MISS CUSHMAN. 


With a fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Sketch. A 
copy sent in return for seven stamps. 





THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
THE GALLERY ARE 

No. 1, WILKIE COLLINS, in the Critic of June 5, No. 413 

No. 2, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, July 3, No. 417. 

No. 3, RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, August 7, No. 422. 

No. 4, CHARLES DICKENS, September 4, No. 426. 

No. 5, JAMES HANNAY, October 2, No. 430. 

No. 6, CHARLES MACKAY, November 6, No. 435. 

No. 7, WILLIAM HUNT, December 11, No. 440. 

No. 8, M. LE COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT, Jan. 1,No.443, 

No. 9, JUDGE HALIBURTON, February 5, No. 448. 

No. 10, LORD BROUGHAM, March 5, No. 452. 

No. 11, GEORGE GROTE, April 2, No. 456. 

No. 12, THOMAS CARLYLE, May 7, No. 461. 

No. 18, BARON VON HUMBOLDT, May 21, No. 463. 

No. 14, EARL STANHOPE, June 4, No. 465. 

No. 15 SYDNEY LADY MORGAN, July 9, No. 47 

No. 16, W. HOWARP RUSSELL, August 6, No. 474. 

No. 17, SAMUEL LOVER, September 3, No. 478. 

No. 18, PROFESSOR FARADAY, October 8, No. 483. 

No. 19, JAMES ROBINSON PLANCHE, November 5, No. 487 

No. 20, The late JOHN MURRAY, January 7, 1860, No. 496. 

No, 21, ALEXANDRE DUMAS, February 4, No. 500. 

No. 22, THOMAS NORTON LONGMAN, April 7, No. 509. 


Portraits of Sir E. B. LYTTON, and others, will follow, 
from Photographs by Mr. MaYALt, Messrs. MAULL and PoLy- 
BLANK, Mr. CLARKINGTON, Mr. HERBERT WATKINS, and other 
eminent photographic artists. 

Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograph and 
Biographical Sketch. 

The Portraits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parts 
ofthe Critic, from July Ist, 1858. 

Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 




















HE SCALE of CHARGES for 
ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 
£8. d, 
Four Lines, or Thirty Words ..scccccccrsressressssecree 0 8 6 
Each additional Line (about Ten Words) ......... ~~ 006 
Half Column 110 0 
Whole Column 210 0 
JYEPOSIT, ASSURANCE nd DIS- 


COUNT BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed 
periods or at seven days’ notice, or Three per Cent. at Call. 
G. H. LAW, Manager. 
Offices, 5, Cannon-street West, E.C. 


O WATER GARDENS in the easiest 
way is by using the best FLEXIBLE TUBE. Brass 
Hand Branches, Roses and Jets, Garden-engines, Syringes, 
&c.—Apply for illustrated price lists to James SHEATH and 
Co., the Patent Gutta Percha and India Rubber Factory, 
= en E. C.—N.B. The best articles only manu- 
actured. 


O PERSONS FURNISHING. — The 
most varied and extensive STOCK of CABINET 
FURNITURE, Upholstery Goods, Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Chimney-glasses, Damasks, Carpets, &c., conveniently ar- 
ranged for public inspection, will be found in the immense 
furniture galleries and show-rooms of Messrs. DRUCE and 
Co., Nos. 58, 68, and 69, Baker-street. The price is marked on 
every article in plain figures, that persons may make their own 
estimates, as importunity to purchasers is not allowed. Every 
article being manufactured by first-rate workmen, of the best 
seasoned materials, a twelvemonth’s warranty is given. Par- 
chasers are invited to visit this establishment before deciding 
elsewhere, N.B. Iron hedsteads, 8s. 6d. each; 509 easy chairs 
and 100 wardrobes to select from. Carpets 1s, per yard under 
the usual price. Illustrated books post free. 











THE WINES OF FRANCE AT THE REDUCED DUTY. 
BARTON and GUESTIER’S celebrated 


CLARETS (in one dozen Cases). 

Médoe, 1854, 30s. ; St. Julien, 44s,; Chateau de Beychevelle, 
56s.; Langoa, 84s. ; Léoville, 92s.; Latour, 100s.; Langoa, 1851, 
78s. Léoville, 86s.; Latour, 94s. 

‘NEW PALACE of WESTMINSTER STORES, 
11, Bridge-street, two doors from Parliament-street. 








AY INES of PORTUGAL and SPAIN at 
the REDUCED DUTY. 

The following Wines have all been matured in the cellars of 
the well-known firm of Sandeman and Co., and are confi- 
dently recommended for immediate consumption: 

Pale Sherry, 24s., 28s., 32s., 36s., 40s., and 48s, 
Golden Sherry, 26s., 30s., 35s, 42s., and 54s. 
Good Port, 29s. to 35s.; fine Port, 40s, to 46s. 
Very old and curious, 52s. to 64s. 

Terms cash. Post-office orders to be made payable to 
FRANCIS ELAND, Proprietor; cheques to be crossed Messrs, 
Hopkinson and Co., Bankers, Regent-street. 

NEW PALACE of WESTMINSTER STORES, 
11, Bridge-street, two doors from Parliament-street. 


PURE WINES of PORTUGAL & SPAIN, 


CRITERION POR Fag reduced tariff. 
CRITERION SHERRY) 25% Per dozen, bottles included 
Pint samples of each forwarded on receipt of forty-two 
stamps. 

FRENCH and other Wines of every description. 
SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE _ ......cccccscceeee 40s. per doz. 

ST, JULIEN MEDOC CLARET .........s00008 248. 


” 


SPIRITS of the finest quality. 
SCHIEDAM HOLLANDS ...... cscs. 288. — 308. per case, 
OLD COGNAC BRANDY .........c0008 . 52s, — 58s. per doz. 


Terms cash; country orders to be accompanied by a remit- 
tance, —WILLIAMS and Co., 23, Birchin -lane, Cornhill, E.C. 


URNITURE—WHERE to BUY, 

WHAT to BUY.—P. and_S. BEYFUS are selling the 
281. Dining-room suite, the 357. Drawing-room suite, the 26/7. 
Bedroom suite; Bachelors’ Bedroom, 7/.; and Servants’, 47. 
Tilustrated catalogues gratis, and free by post. Goods car- 
riage paid to any part of the kingdom.—P. and S. BEYFUS, 
91, 93, and 95, City-road, London. 


HE FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING 
SUITS 

are made to order from Scotch Cheviot, Tweed. and Angolas, 
all wool, and thoroughly shrunk by B. BENJAMIN, Mer- 
chant and Family Tailor, 74, Regent-street, W. The Two 
Guinea Dress and Frock Coats, the Guinea Dress Trousers, 
and the Half-Guinea Waistcoats. N.B.—A Perfect Fit 
guaranteed. 


FOR FASHIONS IN PETTICOATS LADIES SHOULD 


Ww™. CARTER’S WHOLESALE and 
RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT. 
A Novelty for Petticoats in Brocaded Horsehair, 
Ladies’ French Muslin Lace and Steel Jupon, 3s. 9d. to 


6s. 6d. 
Ladies’ Crinoline Watch-spring Petticoats, 4s. 9d. to 16s. 6d. 
Ladies’ Quilted Lustre and Saltaire Petticoats, 6s. 9d. to 25s 
Wm. Carter, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul’s, London. 


‘J ADIES, why give such High Prices for 
your STAY BOVICES, when you can obtain a single 
pair at the Wholesale Prices direct from the Manufactory, 
and ~ choice of fifty different sorts at the undermentioned 
rices 
" Patent Front-fastening Coutil Bodices, 2s, 11d. to 10s. 6d. 
Paris Wove Stays, any size required, 3s. 11d. to 14s. 6d. 
Ladies’ Family and Nursery Stays, 8s. 6d. to 21s. 
The Self-adjusting Victoria Royal Stay, 10s. 6d. to 25s, 
Engravings of the above and Trade-lists free. 
Wm. CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, London. 


AWRENCE HYAM, in announcing that 

his NEW STOCK of CLOTHING for the season of 

1860, consisting of the largest and choicest variety of SPRING 
and SUMMER attire ever designed, is now ready for inspec- 
tion, and to which he solicits public attention and patronage. 
The greatest confidence may be placed in the durability and 
style of all garments, combined with the utmost economy in 


price. 
AWRENCE HYAM’S lds. and 17s. 


TROUSERS are made from the choicest patterns in 
SCOTCH CHEVIOTS and ANGOLAS, all wool, and war- 
ranted thoroughly shrunk. VESTS to match, 8s. 6d. an 


98. 
FOR PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. 


AWRENCE HYAM’S ATTIRE for 
CLERICAL, LEGAL, and MEDICAL GENTLEMEN 
is remarkable for sound quality and perfect consistency of 
design. An unlimited variety of patterns to select from. 
e FOR THE YOUNG. 
AWRENCE HYAM is everywhere cele- 
brated for the becoming style and finished beauty of his 
Clothing for Children, Boys, and Youths. Perfectly New 
Styles in Children’s Dresses, Boys’ Suits, and Single Garments 
are now on view, ready for immediate wear. 
OBSERVE, the only ESTABLISHMENTS of LAWRENCE 
HYAM are 
CITY—36, Gracechurch-street. 
WEST-EN D—189 & 190, Tottenham-court-road. 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT- 
DESTROYING POWDER.—FLEAS in Dogs, Poultry, 
&c., are instantly destroyed, as also Bugs, Beetles, and every 
other insect, by this powder, which is perfectly harmless to 
animal life; sportsmen particularly will, therefore, find it in- 
valuable. In packets, post free, for 14, or treble size for 36 
postage stamps, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. 
Paul’s-churchyard, London, E.C. 
Take notice, each genuine packet bears the above name and 
—. See The Field. October 2nd and 9th, pp. 266, 288, and 


























FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 
THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIOS, 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR. OIL is uni- 
versally in high repute for its unprecedented success 
during the last sixty years in the growth, restoration, and in 
beautifying the human hair. It prevents it from falling off or 
turning grey—strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from scurf 
and dandriff—and makes it beautifully soft, pliable, and glossy. 
In the growth of whiskers, the beard, and moustachios, it is 
unfailing in its stimulative operation. For children it is espe- 
cially recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head 
of hair, while its introduction into the nursery of Royalty, and 
the numerous testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, 
afford the best and surest proofs of its merits.—Price 3s. 6d., 
7s.. 108. 6d.. equal to four small, and 21s, per bottle. 
CavTion!—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words, 
Row anps’ Macassak OIL, &c,, in white letters, and their 
signature, “A. ROWLAND and Sons,” in red ink, Sold at 20 
Hatton-garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 





OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for 
Indigestion, Bilious, Liver, and Stomach Complaints, 
Prepared only by JAMES COCKLFE, Surgeon, 18, New 
Ormond-street, and to be had of all medicine vendors, in boxes 
at Is. 14d., 28, 94., 48. 6d., and 11s. 


IVEN AWAY for the BENEFIT of 

NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—Mr. RAPKEY will send 

free, on receipt of two stamps (to prepay postage), the 

“ Medical Friend” on the Self-Cure of Nervous Debility, Las- 

situde, Indigestion, &c. Illustrated with Cases and Means of 

Cure usedin each case.—C. T. RAPKEY, Registered Surgeon, 
27, Alfred-place, Bedford-squaxe, London. 


IVEN AWAY.—NERVOUSNESS: Its 


Cause and Cure. A New Medical Guide, written bya 
Physician for the Self-Cure of Nervousness, Indigestion, 
Free by post to any address on receipt of a stamped directed 
envelope. Adress to Mr. SMITH, 8, Burton Crescent, Tavis- 
tock-square, London, W.C. 


BLASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE CAPS 

for VARICOSE VEINS and WEAKNESS, of a very 
superior quality, yielding anunvarying support. Instructions 
for measurement and prices on application. and the articles 
sent by post from the manufacturers—POPE and PLANTE, 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 8.W. 


EETH.—MR. EDWARD DAVIESON 

continues to SUPPLY TEETH of the most extraordi- 
nary beauty, 

TEN SHILLINGS PER TOOTH, 

which price can only be exceeded by expensive mountings, 
His LIQUID ENAMEL, for Stopping Decayed Teeth, is pearly 
white, and lasts for ever.—448, West Strand, London, adjoining 
the Electric Telegraph Office. Descriptive Books free by post, 
two stamps. 


Dp? YOU WANT LUXURIANT, HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—Dr. RUSSELL’S LIXIVENE, an 
elegantly perfumed toilet compound, is guaranteed to produce 
Moustachios, Whiskers, Eyebrows, .c., in two or three weeks, 
strengthen weak hair, prevent its falling off, check greynessin 
all its stages, restore the original colour, and reproduce the 
hair in baldness, from whatever cause, and at any age. Price 
2s., sent anywhere, free by post, on receipt of 24 penny 
stamps, by Dr. RUSSELL, 1, Raglan-street, Kentish-town, 
ndon. 


>) a , 

RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 

WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. THOMSON'’S celebrated 
REMEDY has been successful in curing thousands of cases, 
and is applicable to every varicty of SINGLE or DOUSLE 
RUPTURE, however bad or long-standing, in male or female 
of any age, ing no inconveni in its use, and doing 
away with any further necessity for wearing trusses, &c. Sent 
post free, on receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage stamps or post-office 
order, by Dr. RALPH THOMSON, 28, Clarence-road, Kentish- 
town, London.—Attendance daily, except Sunday, from 11 till 
12 o’clock. An explanatory book and testimonials sent, post 
free, for six penny stamps. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 
—CONVULSIONS, FITS, EPILEPSY.—These attacks, 
common to all ages and all seasons, cannot be neglected with- 
out danger to intellect or life. Epilepsy especially requires 
—— treatment, as it springs from a scrofulous state of the 
abit, which can only with certainty be removed in early life, 
For curing this terrible class of diseases Holloway’s remedies 
have held an enviable notoriety for more than a quarcer of @ 
century. The Ointment should be rubbed twice daily over 
the stomach and spine as perseveringly as salt is rabbed in 
meat. At the same time Holloway’s Pills should be freely 
taken in doses toact energetically on the bowels, so that the 
system generally may be thoroughly cleansed. 


VALUABLE REMEDIES FOR THE AFFLICTED. 
De. ROBERTS’S CELEBRATED OINT- 


MENT, called the POOR MAN’S FRIEND, is con- 
fidently recommended to the Public as an unfailing remedy 
for wounds of every description, a certain cure for Ulcerated 
sore legs, if of twenty years’ standing; Cuts, Burns, Scalds, 
Bruises, Chilblains, Scorbutic Eruptions and Pimples on the 
Face, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, Sore Heads, Sore Breasts, 
Piles, Fistula, and Cancerous Humours, &c. Sold in Pots, at 
Is. 13d., 2s. 9d., 11s., and 22s, each. Also his 

PILULE ANTISCROPHULA 

confirmed by sixty years’ experience to be, without exception, 
one of the best alterative medicines ever compounded for 
purifying the blood, and assisting nature in all her operations. 
Hence they are used in Scrofula, Scorbutic Complaints, Glan- 
dular swellings, particularly those of the neck, &c. They form 
a mild and superior Family Aperient, that may be taken at all 
times without confinement or change of diet. Sold in boxes, 
at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 22s, 

Sold wholesale by the proprietors, BREACH and BARNICOTT 
at their dispensary, Bridport; by the London houses. Retai 
by all respectable Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom 
and Colonies. 

Observe: No medicine sold under the above name can 
ossibly be genuine, unless “Beach and Barnicott, late Dr. 
Roberts, Bridport,” is engraved on the Government Stamp 
affixed to each package. 

EWARE of Spurious and Dangerous 

Compounds, sold in imitation of Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, a name invented and applied 
by Dr. J. C. BROWNE, M.R.C.S. (ex-Army Medical Stat!) to 
his great. discovery, which is so extraordinarily curative in 
Consumption, Cougns, Asthma, Croup, Bronchitis, Neural; 
Head-Aches, Hysteria, Diarrhea, aid Diphtheria. As a proo! 
































of its efficacy, a few extracts from numerous testimonials by , 


physicians and surgeons are given : 

From W. VESALIvUsS PETTIGREW, M.D., Hon. F.R.C.S., Eng- 
land, formerly Lecturer upon Anatomy and Physiology at St 
George’s School of Medicine: “I have never met with a 
medicine so efficacious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. 
have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhea, and other 

ases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the results,” 

From Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland: “I cone 
sider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

Dr. Lex Hoae says: “The more I use it the more satisfied 
am I of its great usefulness.”’ 

Dr. M'Gricor Crort, late Army Staff, says: “It is a most 
invaluable medicine.” é 

Dr. Grepon, Army . Medical Staff, Calcutta: “Two doses 
completely cured me of Diarrhoea.” 

From C. V. Riot, Esq., Surgeon, Egham: “ As an astrine 

nt in severe Diarrheea, and an anti-spasmodic in Colic with 

‘ramps in the Abdomen, the relief is instantaneous, AS & 
sedative in Neuralgia and Tic Doloureux, its effects were very 
remarkable. In Uterine Affections I have found it extremely 
valuable.” 

Sold only in bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by the Sole Agent 
and Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury-square, London ; or sent carriage free on receipt 
of stamps or Post-office order. 

None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne's 

Chlorodyne ” engraved on the Government s 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
MESSRS. TRUBNER AND CO. 


AND TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


COMPANION TO DR. LIVINGSTONE’S MISSIONARY 
TRAVELS. 
Dedicated by permission to his Royal Highness the 
PRINCE CONSORT. 

Elegantly printed in Svo. 624 pages, and illustrated with 
Portrait of the Author, Two Maps, and Twelve Plates 
of the Scenery and Costume of Eastern Africa, price 
One Guinea, 


TRAVELS, RESEARCHES, AND 
MISSIONARY LABOURS, 


During an Eighteen Years’ Residence in the Interior, 
and on the Coast of Eastern Africa; 


TOGETHER WITH 

JOURNEYS to USAMBARA, UKAMBANI, and KHARTUM, 
AND A 

COASTING VOYAGE from MOMBAZ to CAPE DELGADO 


By the Rev. Dr. J. LOUIS KRAPF, 
Late Missionary in the service of the Church Missionary 
Society in Eastern and Equatorial Africa. 


Including the Rev. J. Rebmann’s Three Journeys to 
Jagga, and discovery of the great snow-capped Moun- 
tains of Equatorial Africa; and Native Accounts of the 
Great Waters of the Interior, since named by Captain 
Speke, Victoria Nyanza, or Lake Victoria; together 
with the Rev. J. Erhardt’s View of the Prospects and 
Resources of the Country of the Wanika, the seat of 
the East-African Mission. To which is prefixed a con- 
cise Account of Geographical Discovery in Eastern 
Africa up to the present time, by E. J. RAVENSTEIN, 
F.R.G.S.; and an Appendix, added by the Author, 
respecting the Snow-capped Mountains of Equatorial 
Africa, the Mountains of the Moon, and the Sources of 
the Nile; and the Languages and Literature of Abys- 
sinia and Eastern Africa, &c. 





Handsomely printed in 1 vol. 8vo. bound in cloth, 
price 12s, 


LETTERS 


: OF 
ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 
(Written between the Years 1827 and 1858) 
TO VARNHAGEN VON ENSE. 


TOGETHER WITH 
EXTRACTS from VARNHAGEN'S DIARIES, and LETTERS 
from VARNHAGEN and others to HUMBOLDT. 


Authorised Translation from the German, with Expla- 
natory Notes and full Index of Names. 





Handsomely printed in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth boards, 
price 5s. 


SIR ROHAN’S GHOST: 
A ROMANCE. 


“Tt is our deliberate judgment that no first work by 
any author has ever been published in America showing 
more undoubtful symptoms of genuine poetic power than 
this. There are passages in it where imagination and 
language combine in the most artistic completeness.”’— 
Atlantic Monthly. 

This work has created a sensation in America similar 
to that which “ Adam Bede” produced in England. 


London : 
TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 








WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
AS INFERIOR. KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow and London. 


GPICED BREAKFAST TONGUES, 73d. 
each, or 8s. Gd. per half-dozen. Cheddar Loaf Cheese, 
73d. and 83d. lb. Osborne's Peat-smoked Breakfast 
Bacon, 9d. perlb. by the half-side. Butters in perfection at 
reasonable rates. Asaving of 15 per cent. is effected by the 
urchaser at this establishment on all first-class provisions. 
ackages gratis. 
OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, Oshorne House, 
30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul’s, E.C. 


HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 

and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. . 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 28. 10d¢., 3s., and 48.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. g@., 8s. 10d., and 4s, Pure Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., 

ls. 3d., 18. 4d., 1s. Gd., and 1s. 8d. 

Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market-town in England. A price current 
ree. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage 
within eight miles of the City. 


HORNIMAN'S PURE TEA, 
s 











THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 

TRONG, RicH, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 
4s importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
atahigh price. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per Ib., in Packets. 
PuRSELL, 80, Cornhill, and 119, Cheapside; ELPHINSTONE, 227, 
Regent-st.; GouLD, 198, Oxford-st.; WOLFE, 75, St. Paul’s; 
Forrescur, Bayswater; Biss, Brompton; ALLCHIN, Barns- 
bury-park; MILLARD, Camden-town; JOHNSTON, Charing- 
cross; WEBSTER, Moorgate-st.; NEWELL, meg A DELL, 
Kingsland; BALLARD, Hammersmith; GaLLoway, Islington; 
Gotruxe, Kentish-town and Pimlico; Lucas, Bridge-st., West- 
minster; PEGG, Notting-hill; McCasH, Stratford; RED, Rus- 
sell-square; DoDsoN, 98, Blackman-st.; HoRNmMAN’s Agents 
inevery town. 





NEW WORKS. 





MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
(jASTLE RICHMOND: a Novel. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” 
“The Bertrams,”’ &c, 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





In post 8vo. 12s. 
ILIPPO STROZZI. 
A History of the Last Days of the Old Italian 


iberty. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





In crown 8yo. 12s. 
UCILE: a Poem. By the Author of 
“The Wanderer,” “Clytemnestra,” &c. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





In demy 8vo. 12s. 
HRIST in LIFE: LIFE in CHRIST. 
By J. C. M. BELLEW. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
Price 1s. No. VII. of 
NE of THEM. By CHAS. LEVER. 
With Illustrations by Px1z. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 








Fifteenth Edition, post 8vo. 2s. 
UR FARM of FOUR ACRES, 
AND THE MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 
CHAPMAN and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


In a few days, in demy 8vo. Vols. I. and II. of 
HE HISTORY of ITALY 


(from the Abdication of Napoleon I.) 
With Introductory References to that of Earlier Times. 
By ISAAC BUTT, 
Formerly Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Dublin. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—METALLIC PEN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 


J OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 


to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- 
tions, and the public generally that, by a novel application of 
his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens and in ac- 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 
duced a new series of his useful productions, which for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal —— 
bation, and defy competition. Each Pen bears the impress 
of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are 
put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
oo with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signa- 
ure. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing 
taught in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Book- 
sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.— 
Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the 
Works, Graham-street; 96, New-street, Birmingham; No. 
a, occa New York and at 37, Gracechurch-street, 

ndon. 





This day is published, elegantly bound, price 7s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH THREE HUNDRED 
PRACTICAL ENGRAVINGS, 


RECREATIVE SCIENCE, 


FIRST VOLUME, 


Containing several hundred Original Papers, contributed 
by writers of the highest eminence in the several depart- 
ments of Scientific Research. 

Students of the Microscope will find in this really 
valuable and original work much to interest them, by 
TUFFEN WEST, JAMES SAMUELSON, H. J. SLACK, Dr. 
DEAKIN, and W. F. Cooper. 


The most interesting features in Aquaria, Sea-shore 
Studies, Fern-cases, Cabinets and Collections, together 
with Curiosities of Natural History, are contributed by 
— HIBBERD, WILLIAM Kipp, and W. C. L. 

ARTIN. 


In Geology and Mineralogy are presented papers b 

8. fi . MackIE, A 5 LAPCaEeD. and H.N. yy ely d 

stronomy an eteorology are ably conducted b 
E, J. Lowe, the Hon. Mrs. WARD, G. Wr. Cuamennn 
J.D. Davies, W. C. BuRDER, and other well-known 
authorities. pe 

A series of Botanical papers (Wayside Weedsand their 
Teachings), by Dr. SPENCER THOMSON, is well illus- 
trated, and very practical; while upon the subjects of 
Coins, Antiquities, History, Biography, and Entomo- 
logy, are the names of H. NoEL Ruseunera, O. 8. 
Rownp, and HAIN FRISWELL. 

In Photography, Experimental Chemistry, Electro- 
Metallurgy, Applied Mechanics, Optics, Light, and 
Colour, J. SIDEBOTHAM, T. A. MALONE, E. G. Woop, 
THoMAS GOODCHILD, C.M. ARCHER, and GODFREY 
TURNER contribute new and valuable facts. 

Engravings of apractical nature are freely interspersed, 
and, illustrating, as they do, subjects deeply interesting 
to every intellectual observer and lover of Natural His- 
tory, make RECREATIVE SCIENCE familiar and 
attractive to all. 

London : GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 
5, Paternoster-row. 








Just published, 1 vol., price 1és. 
DR. FORBES WINSLOW’S NEW WORK. 


N OBSCURE DISEASES of the BRAIN 


and MIND; their Incipient Symptoms, Treatment, &c. 
“ This will be the future British Text-book on mental and 
cerebral pathology. It is the most important work that has 
appeared in this country for many years in relation to subtle 
affections of the mind and obscure and insidious diseases of 
the brain. It should be carefully read and closely studied.” — 
The Lancet. 
J. CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


CANCER. 
Just published, price ls., per post 1s. 1d., 
(THE SECOND APPENDIX to the Suc- 
cessful Treatment of Cancer without Operation or 
Caustices; also, a new, painless, and successful method of 
pee Fistula, without using the knife, ligature, or caustics. 
By JOHN PATTISON, M.D., 10, Cavendish-road, St. John's- 
wood, London, N.W. 
Fourth Edition, just published, price 2s, 6d. or by post, 
32 stamps, 
DISEASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their 
Treatment and Prevention; illustrated by Cases. By 
THOMAS HUNT, Surgeon to the Western Dispensary for 
Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.”"—Zancet. 
London: T. RicHarps, 37, Great Queen-strect. 











HISTORIES OF PUBLISHING HOUSES. 





with a Portrait of the late Taomas 


Journal. Its department of 


at Home and Ab 


Fac-simile Autograph in each case. 
following :— 

CHAS. DICKENS. 

RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
CHAS. MACKAY. 

W. H. RUSSELL (of the Times). | 
SAMUEL LOVER, 


the Critic office. 


THE 





J. E. MILLAIS. 

JUDGE HALIBURTON. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 

LORD BROUGHAM. 
SIDNEY LADY MORGAN. 


And numerous other celebrities. A List of Portraits now in course of preparation may be had on application at 


THE LEADING ARTICLE COLUMNS 


i CRITIC discuss weekly the politics of Literature, Art, and Science ; and in its review department will be 
li jt ce pens notices ot pa er of the books of the week. Its contents enable the reader to inform him- 
self fully and at the earliest possible period of the doings and sayings in the Literary World, home and foreign, and 
of the progress in Art, Science, Music, and the Drama. ... a as a journal of new and important facts may be 
j j bservation—that it is now the most generally quo ; 
ind ‘CRITIC. may be had by order of any bookseller, at the railway book stalls, or direct from the office 
Subscription for unstamped copies, 6s. ¢d. per quarter, payable in advance by post-office order or otherwise to 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


In an early number of THE CRITIC will be given Chap. I. of the 


HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF BLACKWOOD, 


(To be continued.) 


The numbers of the Critic for January last contain A HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF MURRAY, with a 
Portrait of the late JoHN Murray, Esq. 


The numbers of the Critic for March 24, and April 7 and 21, contain a HISTORY of the HOUSE of LONGMAN, 
ORTON LONGMAN, Esq. Price 6d., stamped 7d., each. 


THE CRITIC 


has been established sixteen years, and its plan includes numerous features not to be found in any other 


THE BOOKSELLERS’ 
gives weekly, from original sources, the newest facts respecting Books and Authors, Publishers and Publishing 
road. 


RECORD 


THE CRITIC PORTRAITS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES 


in Literature, Art, and Science, accompany the number for the first week in each month, with a ‘Biography and 
Fac- Recent numbers of the Critic contain Portraits and Autographs of the 


PROFESSOR FARADAY. 
J. R. PLANCHE. 
BARON HUMBOLDT, 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 


of the weekly journals. 
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MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, AND COS NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


L 
CONCLUSION OF MR. RUSKIN’S “MODERN PAINTERS.” 


MODERN PAINTERS. VOLUME VV. 
(Concluding the Work.) 
By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A., Author of “The Stones of Venice,” “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &c. 
Illustrated with Thirty-four Illustrations on Steel and One Hundred Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by the Author and other Artists. 

















Imperial 8vo. cloth, 2/. 10s, [On the 18th instant, 
CONTENTS. 


Part VI.—Of Leaf Beauty. | Part VIII.—Of Ideas of Relation: 1. Of Invention Formal. 
», WII.—Of Cloud Beauty. »»  IX.—Of Ideas of Relation: 2. Of Invention Spiritual. 


With an Index to the whole Five Volumes. 





iit. 


ys DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD BROUGHAM. 
SHELLEY, ee Se. SLAVERY DOOMED; 


“ a he Field and Town.” Or, the Contest between Free and Slave Labour in the United States. 
Author of “The Lamp of Life, Poems of the Field and Town. By FREDERICK MILNS EDGE. 


Fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. Post 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
[On the 15th instant. [On the 21st instant. 








Iv. 


NEW NOVEL. 


SCARSDALE; 


OR, LIFE ON THE LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE BORDER THIRTY YEARS AGO. 





3 vols. post 8vo. [On the 15th instant. 
Vv. VI. 
com THE WILD SPORTS OF INDIA. © 
THE FIRST BORN ’ With Remarks on the Breeding and Rearing of Horses, and the 
Or, A Mother's Trials. Formation of Light Irregular Cavalry. 
By the Author of ‘“‘My Lady.” 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth. By Captain H. SHAKESPEAR, Commandant, Nagpore Irregular Force. 
[ Ready. Post 8vo. 10s, cloth. [ Ready. 








HISTORY OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC: 


HER RISE, HER GREATNESS, AND HER CIVILISATION. 
By W. CAREW HAZLITT, of the Inner Temple. 


Volumes I. and II., with Two Maps and other Illustrations, Price 28s, cloth. [On the 25th instant. 
*,* Volumes III. and IV. (completing the Work) will appear in the Autumn. 





Vill. Ix. 
DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., 
R 0) B E R T 0) W E N A N D H I S S 0 C IA L CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. . 
PHILOSOPHY. . THE PROVINCE OF REASON: 
By WILLIAM LUCAS SARGANT, A Criticism of the Bampton Lecture, on “The Limits of Religious Thought.” 
Author of “Social Innovators and their Schemes.” — By JOHN YOUNG, LL.D., 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. Author of “The Christ of History,” ‘“*The Mystery of Evil and God.” 





[ Ready. Post 8vo. 6s. cloth. [Ready. 





THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. VOLUME I. 


Comprising the Numbers from January to June, 1860. 


CONTAINING 768 PAGES OF LETTERPRESS, WITH TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS, FORTY VIGNETTES AND DIAGRAMS, AND A CHART.. 


Handsomely bound in embossed cloth, price 7s. 6d. [Ready. 


For the convenience of Subscribers, the embossed CLOTH COVER for the Volume will be sold separately, 
price One Shilling. 


READING COVERS for SEPARATE NUMBERS have also been prepared, price 6d. in plain cloth, or 1s. 6d. in French morocco. 








SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


Printed and published by JouN CROCKFORD, at 10, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C., in the County ef Middlesex,.—Saturday, June 9, 1860. 
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